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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 



/^N the 25th January, 1897, the Annual Meeting of the Society took place in 
^^ the Lecture Boom of the New Zealand Institute, Wellington, Mr. J. H. 
Pope in the chair. 

The Annual Beport of the Council and the Accounts for the year 1896 were 
read, passed, and ordered to be printed in the March number of the Journal. 
They will be found on the following pages. 

The Bev. W. J. Habens, B.A., Inspector-General of Schools, was elected 
President for the year 1897, and Messrs. N. J. Tone, G. T. Poutawera, E. Tregear, 
and S. Percy Smith elected Members of the Council ; the two latter gentlemen 
being also re-elected Hon. Secretaries and Treasurers. 

Mr. Alex. Barron was re-elected Hon. Auditor, and thanked for his past 
services. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Secretaries concluded the Meeting. 



ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE COUNCIL OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY 

FOR 1896. 



Presented at the Annual Meeting, 25th January, 1897, 



IN accordance with the Bules of the Society, the Council now has much pleasure 
in laying before the. Annual Meeting of the Society, its yearly report, being 
the fifth since its foundation, and which embraces the twelve months ending the 
Slst December, 1896. 



ANNUAL REPORT. xi 

During the period under consideration matters have gone on so quietly and 
evenly that there is little to record with respect to our work, but we deeply regret 
having to report the loss by death of one of our most valued members, in the 
person of the Bev. W. Wyatt Gill, LL.D., who passed away at his home in Sydney 
in November last. We shall long miss his kind encouraging words and sage 
advice, for though Mr. Gill has written little for the journal, he was in constant 
correspondence with the secretaries ; in all of his letters he expressed his interest in 
and high appreciation of the work of the Society. Happily this is the only death 
we have to deplore. We. have, however, lost by resignation during the year four 
other members, and the Council at its last meeting on the 31st December felt itself 
obliged to strike off the Bolls nine other members who have failed to pay their 
subscriptions. At the beginning of the year our membership stands thus : — 

Ordinary Members .... . . 182 

Honorary Members . . . . . . 8 

Corresponding Members . . . . . . 16 

Total .. .. .. .. 206 

There is thus an increase in the ordinary members of four, and a decrease of 
corresponding members of one, our total members last year being 203. 

During the year the Council were deprived of the services of Mr. H. Dunbar 
Johnson, in consequence of his removal from Wellington. It was with much 
regret Mr. Johnson's services were lost to the Council. His place was filled by the 
election of the Hon. James Carroll, who readily undertook the duties, and has 
expressed his strong interest in the Society. Owing to the distance from Welling- 
ton at which the President lives, we have not had the pleasure of his presence at 
our meetings ; indeed, since the first starting of the Society in 1892, three times 
only have any of our Presidents ever been able to attend the Council meetings. 

The Journal has appeared quarterly during the year, but not so regularly as 
the Council could wish, the reasons being the frequent absences of the editors on 
their own particular duties, and press of matter in the printing office. The last 
quarter's Journal will be out in few days ; it forms the last No. of Volume V. of 
our Transactions and Proceedings. This volume will be of somewhat less bulk 
than that of last year. The Journal is getting known far and wide, and the 
Council are in receipt of many applications from distant countries for exchange 
with other Societies. This is especially the case vdth foreign societies, whilst on 
the other hand, the English societies running on parallel lines to our own are 
found to be not nearly so responsive. The fact appears to be we have to go 
abroad to find those who are really in sympathy with the subjects of Anthropology 
and Ethnology. During the year our exchanges with societies, public institutions, 
&c., amounted to fifty-four, and in return many valuable publications have been 
received, particularly from the Society of Arts of Batavia, whose numerous 
publications are of deep interest. 

The supply of original papers keeps up ; far more are received than can be 
published within reasonable time. The Society now possesses a large quantity of 
original and valuable matter, which nearly all awaits translation. 

In the matter of finance, our credit balance is not so good as at the end of 
last year, though our expenses have been somewhat smaller, but this is due to 
several of our members being in arrear with their subscriptions ; such arrears 
amounting to £24. The balance on hand, as per attached accounts, amounts to 
£21 16s 6d, which may be considered as so much to our credit, for the cost of 
printing the December No. of the Journal, is properly chargeable against 1897. 

The capital account (which was augumented last year by one member com- 
pounding his subscriptions for a Ufe membership), amounts to £50 17s lOd. This 
sum cannot be used for the annual purposes of the Society. 

S. PEBCY SMITH, ) Han. 



Ed. TBEGEAB, j Secretaries. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 



TOL. TI. 1SB7. 



AN ACCOUNT OF SOME EARLY ANCESTORS 

OF RAROTONGA. 



Translated by Arthur H. Broivnb. 



JHE first i.f till' Rod3 (iiiin, in tUo. original,) who visitecl 
Rarotonga was Tu-te-i-aiigi-mtiriima, wlio wad also named 
Tumn-te-vai-ovaro, Tliis god named the newly-disco veiled 
land Tt; Tupua-o-Avaiki. This name is well known, and 
wledged at the present time as being the oldest name of the island 
extant. The literal meaning of tlie name so well known, Tumu-te- 
iiB "iieart" or "source of life." To Tu-te-ra.igi-marama 
lorn a son named Mo'o-knrn, who took to wife Kaua. Mo'o-kura 
lis wife migrated to an island to thp westward named Nga- 
iri-te-tiiva,' said to he very rocky and precipitous. 
Tu-te-rangi-mai'ania resideil for a time at Rai-otonga, and subse- 
quently went on a visit to liis son Mo'o-kura at Ngu-variiari-te-tttva. 
During his altttence, 'I'angaroa.^ came to Rarotonga, accompHnied by 
his warrior Au-make. Seeing that the land was veiy monntainous, 
Tangaroa made up his mind to level it off in places, so commanded his 
wari-ior to commence on the work with his enchanted walking-stick. 
The mountain named Rae-maru was then chopped in half, as it ap|ieara 
at the prfisent day. (Rae-maru is a flat-toitjied iiioitntain at the back 
of the village of Arorangi, Karotonga.) The portions of the " house" 
(nionnt-ain) chopped off were thrown to the winds i a portion was drifted 
to the island of Nga-varivari-te-tava, where dwelt Tu-te-rangi-niarama 
and his son Mo'o-kura. This, portion was recognised by Tu-te-rangi- 
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marama as part of his land, and he at once set out to visit his island. 
He arrived safely, only to find part of his ** house " standing ; the 
" roof" had been cut off. 

The lament {pe^e) in connection with this fable is as follows : — 
(See the original in the Rarotonga language.) 

Tangaroa came from Iva ^ ; he left no names at Rarotonga. 

The next visitor to Rarotonga was an ariki from Iva named Ngare. 
He left his name on a running stream at Arorangi, which is named 
Vai-o-Ngare to the present day. Ngare returned to Iva. 

The next visitor was a woman from Iva named Toko. The only 
mark left of her visit is the l)oat-passage through the reef at the 
settlement of Arorangi, which is named Vai-Toko to the present day. 



E TUATUA TUPUNA NO RaROTONGA. 

Na KivA. 

Ko Tumu-te-varovaro ; ko Tu-te-rangi-marama tetai ingoa o taua 
tangata ra ; koia tei tae mua ana ki te enua nei, ko Rarotonga. Teia 
to tatou kite, ko te ingoa mua ia Rarotonga nei ; teia te ingoa tana i 
topa ei ingoa no te enua, ko "Te-tupua-o-Avaiki." Tf» ora ua nei rai 
taua ingoa ra, kare ua e mate. Te aiteanga i taua ingoa ra, ko Tumu- 
te-varovaro, ko te manava o te enua. Anau m Tu-te-rangi-marama, ko 
Mo'o-kura, e tamaroa ; tana vaine ko Kaua. Kua aere a Mo'o-kura 
ki Nga-varivari-te-tava noo ei, ma tana vaine. E mato ua taua enua ; 
tei te iku-matangi. 

Kua roa to Tu te-rangi-marama nooanga ki Rarotonga nei, aere 
atura aia ki Nga-varivari-te-tava kia kite i te tamaiti — ia Mo'o-kura, 
Kia no'o a Tu-te-rangi-marama ki Nga-varivari-te-tava, kua aere atura 
a Tangaroa ki Rarotonga ma tona tumu-toa, ma Au-make ; mei Iva 
mai raua. Kua akane (? akaue) atura a Tangaroa ia Au-make kia 
vava'i i te are (enua) a Tu-te-rangi-marama ; kua rave akera a Au- 
make i tana tokotoko, kua tipi atura i te are o Tu-te-rangi-marama — 
inga atura ki raro taua are ra ; ko Rae-maru tetai ingoa. E kite 
akera a Tu-te-rangi-marama i te run e te ka'o o tona are, kua kavea 
atu e te tai e te matangi ki Nga-varivari-te-tava ; ko to Tu-te-rangi- 
marama kite e, kua tipia e Au-make tona are, kua aere mai ra a 
Tu-te-rangi-marama ki Rarotonga nei, e akai*a i tona arc Ko te turu- 
turu ua rai te tu ra. 

Teia te pe'e no taua are ra, i te tipianga a Au-make : 

1 Opara koe i te Tumu-enua, ia Bae-maru — e — , kua inga — e — 
Kua takoto a Tumu-enua, ka tue, tue. 

2 Ko naau, naau ana ki te ipo — e — , ine, ine, a — e — , 

Ane mai te maunga — e — , Paere mai te maunga a noa torn — e — 
£ maunga la, ko maunga o tapu, kia aere mai a Bua-turuturu, 
Kia tangiia te maki o Kati-enua, ka tue, tue — e — 
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3 Ko naau, naau ana ki te ipo— e — , ko Haau ana, tue, tue, a — e — 
Ape mai te maunga — e — , Paere mai te maunga a noa toru — e — 
£ maunga ia, ko karanga o te atua ra, 

Kia aere mai a Mo*o-kura te uru — e — 

Eia tangiia te maki o Kati-enua, ka tue, tue, — e — e — 

4 Eo naau, naau ana, ki te ipo — e — , ko naau ana, tue, tue, a — e — 
Ka ngaoro ei te ngaoro, ka makere ei te makere, 

Kio nui, kio vera, tei Poatu-nui — e — 

Poatu-uri, Poatu-ngao, tei Tua-kata, tei Tuoro, tei te Beinga, 

Tei Ta'akoka, tei Nga-varivari-te-tava — e — 

Tei te kainga o Mo'o-kura, 

Te akaputunga ia Kati-enua, ka tue, tue, 

Te akara nei tatou i te turuturu i tona are. 

Kare a Taugaroa i topa ingoa ana ki runga ki te enua nei ko 
Rarotonga. 

I miiri ake ia raua, kua aere mai tetai ariki ke ; ko Ngare tona 
ingoa — te topa rai i tona ingoa ki runga i te kau-vai ; koia Vai-o- 
Ngare. Kare ona ingoa i runga i te enua ; kua oki a ia ki Iva. 

I muri ake ia Ngare, kua aere mai tetai, e vaine, ko Toko tona 
ingoa. Tera tona ingoa, tei te ava i Aro-rangi — koia oki a Vai-Toko. 
Kua oki a ia ki Iva. 



Karika's Migration to Rarotonga. 

After several severe battles at Avaiki,* Karikn left that land in bis 
canoes Te Au-o-tonga and Te Au-ki-iti in search of a new country. 
After many adventures, and after a tempestuous voyage, he arrived at 
Rarotonga, which he named Tumu-te-varovaro-o-Tonganui. He landed 
at the north side and erected his marae, which he named Ava-rua. He 
brought with him his god Rangatira, afterwards married to Tonga-iti. 

Shortly after his arrival, accompanied by Rangatira, he went on a 
journey of discovery into the interior of the island. They ascended a 
high mountain near the centre of the island, named Te Kou. They 
took with them a toy canoe, in which were two fish, one named Karai 
and the other Taputapu. These they placed in a spring of water in 
the (jrater of the extinct volcano of Te Kou as a sign ; also a piece of 
coral rock which tbey had brought with them from Avaiki.^ Karika 
then appointed two caretakers of the spring; the names of these 
two caretakers were Tutu-noa and Nana-noa. Karika then left for 
the seaside, leaving ^ Rangatira behind on the top of the mountain. 

It appears that two other men, named Tau-tika and Maru-mao- 
mao, heard of this, and proceeded to the mountain in search of 
Rangatira. Upon enquiring from the caretakers the whereabouts of 
Rangatira, they were informed that she had gone for a walk. They 
then set to work and dug a drain so as to lead the water from the 
spring over to the east side of the mountain towards Avana, at 
Kga-tangiia, and so divert its course from the north, or Ava-rua side ; 
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at the same tiiue telling the caretakers Tutu-noa and Nana-noa to 
conceal what they had done. Tliey then diKa{)|>eHred. Shortly after- 
wards Rangatira, accompanied hy Tonga-iti, came to the crater, and at 
once noticed the drain. They enquired from the caretakers as to who 
had done this work. The latter replied that they had Iwen asleep, 
and did not know who had been there. At this moment Tau-tika and 
Maru-maomao returned. U|)on seeing them, Rangatira and Tonga-iti 
enquired, "Was it you who cut this drain to take my water to 
Avana?" They replied, "It is not your water, it is oui-s.'' They 
then quarrelled furiously. At length Rangatira said, " 8how me a 
sign that the water is yours." Tau-tika and his companion were silent 
at this. Rangatira then took them to the spring and said, " There is 
my mark. See the two fish and the coral rock which I have placed 
there." It was too late, however, for Rangatira ; the water already 
flowed to Avana, and does so to this day. It is the only river which 
takes its source from the crater of Te Kou (The Mist), and never 
runs dry all the year round.'' 

Soon after this Karika returned to Avaiki, and there persuaded 
his relation Tu-Rarotonga to return with him to Tumu-te-varovaro, 
where they arrived safely, and landed at Muri-vai (Tupapu). Here 
they erected their marae^ which they named Arai-te-tonga. Karika 
left Tu-Rarotonga in charge of the nvarae^ and returned to Avaiki. 
He then organised a large party to colonise Rarotonga, amongst whom 
was Kaputa, whom he located at Kaena, a place adjoining a small 
promontory which he called Te Kena-o-Avaiki. Kaputa settled here 
(the district is now called Aro-rangi), and his descendants are chiefs of 
the district at the present time. Karika returned again to Avaiki 
and informed his friends of his doings at Tumu-te-varovaro. He next 
organised another party, at the head of which was Pua-teki. This 
time they landed on the west side of the island, and Pua-teki was 
installed as lord or ruler. He named this spot Tokerau-o-Avaiki. 
After this was all settled the now celebrated navigator returned 
again to Avaiki, where he secured another relation named Moko, with 
whom and his party he made his fifth voyage, landing on the east side 
of the island, where he made Moko ruler over the district, which ne 
named Akapu-ao (now called Titi-kave'<a). Again he returned to 
Avaiki, and back auain to Rarotonga, landing at the north-east side 
(Nga-tan^iia), and dragged his canoe inland to Vai-paku, where he 
erected his marae, which he named Iti-akarau. Now, for the last 
time, Karika went back again to Avaiki. Upon his return on this 
seventh voyage he met at sea, near Maketu, Mauke Island, the canoe 
of Tangiia from Tahiti-nui-maru-a-rua.^ They rushed at each other, 
for Karika wished to slay Tangiia. However, after a severe struggle, 
Karika came off victorious. Tangiia gave over his mana (power) to 
Karika, and was allowed to proceed on his voyage, being followed by 
Kai'ika, who landed at his former favourite spot, Muri-vai, where his 
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marae of Arai-te-tonga was erected. He located seventy of his people 
at a place named Kii-kii, and then proceeeed on with his wife and 
family and settled at Te Rua-akiua, where the Karika family live at 
the present day. 

Subsequently another canoe arrived at Rarotonga with Ava ® and 
his tini (or many, his tribe in fact); where they came from is uncertain. 
Upon their arrival, Karika seized his club of war named Nina-enua 
(which he had taken from the house of Hongo-ma-tane, at Avaiki) and 
with his warriors annihilated Ava and the whole of his people. 

Soon afterwards another canoe arrived with Peinga, and his ti7ii. 
Karika once more took his club Nina-enua, and this second invasion 
shared the same fate as Ava and his tere, < r fleet. Following these, 
were three other arrivals at different periods, namely, those of Ou-Rua- 
riki and Te Ika-tau-rangi, who all shared the same fate at the hands of 
Karika. 

After these tragic events, Tangiin arrived, and he was met by 
Karika at the N.E. entrance (now called Nga-tangiia). Tangiia 
landed and was received warmly by Karika ; his canoes were drawn 
up to a place called Miro-miro. Karika then took Tangiia and party 
to Arai-te-tonga, to a great feast. Afterwards Tangiia informed 
Karika that he would go inland to settle, and allow Kaiika to settle 
on the beach side. Upon Karika asking his reason for wishing to go 
inland, Tangiia confessed that he was frightened of his elder brother 
Tu-tapu, with whom he had quarrelled at Tahiti-nui, hence his ocean 
voyage. ^^ Even now he was in fear, lest he should be followed. 
Karika then took Tangiia under iiis jirotection, and they lived together 
for a time at a j)lace called Tauae, at Avania. It was not for long, 
however. One day Tangiia's sister arrived at Ava-rua, from Vai- 
kokopu (Nga-tangiia), with the information that the canoe of Tu-tapu 
had arrived in search of Tangiia ; hence the saying " Te tika a te 
ttiaine" 

Upon hearing this, Tangiia was much troubled, and consulted with 
his friend Karika as to what was to be done. Karika at once said, 
" Let us go to Vai-kokopu and interview Tu-tapu." After some hesita- 
tion they started, tal<ins( with them Karika's daughter, Moko-roa- 
ki-etu. On their journey they encountered one of Tu-tapu's warriors^ 
named Mata-roa, whom they slew. They then parted, Karika and his 
daughter taking the beach road, and Tangiia the inland road. Karika 
soon fell in with another warrior, named Pare-maremo, whom he killed 
with his club Nina-enua ; he also killed another man named Taua- 
raro. The next slain was Te Tarava ; and so he travelled on, slaying 
as he went, on to a spot named Tutui-a-ina, where he rested and 
waited for Tangiia. Upon the arrival of Tangiia, they again started, 
Tangiia again taking the inland road. Soon after Karika met Tu-tapu 
himself. A comViat took place, and Karaki wounded Tu-tapu severely 
in the ankle. Tu-tapu, seeing that he was getting the worst of it, 
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esca\)ed into tin; jungle, and fled to the Avana river. Karika and 
Tanpfiia then proceeded together in search of Tu-tapu, and discovered 
him washing his wounded foot in the Avana river. Karika at once 
sprang upon him, and with one blow from Nina-cnna cleft the skull of 
Tu-tapu. Tangiia, seeing his brother and enemy was dead, at once 
gouged out his eyes and swallowed them. The priests were angry at 
this, and expostulated with Tangiia, saying ^^ Ariki kai vnve koe, e 
Tangiia I " 

The body of Tu-tapu was taken to the Marae* and was afterwards 
cooked and eaten. Tangiia remained at this place, which is Ngati- 
Tangiia to the present day, whilst Karika returned to his home at 
Ava-rua. Tlie pi-esent Makea family of arikiSf of Ava-rua, are the 
Karika clan. Tino-mana, the present ariki of Aro-rangi, is a 
descendant of Tangiia's. Tino-mana, having got into trouble at Ngati- 
Tangiia, came to Ava-rua, and lived with Makea-Karika for a time, 
but finally settled at Aro-rangi. Pa-Ariki of Takitumu, came origi- 
nally from Vavau,^^ and was adopted by Tangiia. 



E TuATUA NO Karika o Rarotonga. 
Na Putua-ariki. 

I muri mai tetai tamaki maata ki Avaiki, kua aere mai a Karika 
ki te moana i runga i nga vaka ona ; tera te ingoa o tetai, ko Te Au-o- 
tonga, tera te ingoa o tetai, ko Te Au-ki-iti. Tera tona tere, e kimi 
enua aere. Kua roa ratou ki te moana, e kua rokoia ratou i te uriia ; 
kare rai ratou e kino, e kua tae mai ki te enua nei, ko Rarotonga. 
Kua topa a Karika i te ingoa o te enua, ko Tumu-te-varovaro-o-Tonga- 
nui. Kua kake ratou ki uta i te pae tokerau, e kua akatu te marae, 
tera te ingoa o te marae, ko Ava-rua. Tera te ingoa o tona atua i apai 
mai aia mei Avaiki, ko Rangatira ; i muri mai i reira, kua takoto a 
Rangatira ki tana tane ; ko Tonga-iti te ingoa o te tane. 

Kare i roa, kua aere a Karika ma Rangatira e nga tavini erua — 
ko Tutu-noa te ingoa o tetai, e ko Nana-noa to tetai. Kua aere ratou 
ki te tutaka i te enua. Kua tae ratou ki runga i te maunga, ia Te 
Ko*u ; kua apai ratou i roto i tetai vaka, tetai punga, e erua ika — e 
Karai tetai, e Taputapu tetai. E kua kave iora ratou i nga ika e te 
punga ki roto i te puna-vai, ei akairo. E kua akanooia ia nga tavini^ 
ko Tutu-noa, e Nana-noa ei tiaki i te vai. Kua aei*e a Karika i reira 
ki ta^atai, kua akonoia a Rangatira ki te maunga. 



* The translator has apparently left out the following after the word Marae^ 
"after that, it was placed in the oven, but could not be cooked ; it was then 
taken to Akapu-ao, but could not even then be cooked ; it was then taken to 
Aro-rangi with no better Buccess, but at Nga-tangiia, where bread-fruit wood 
was used, the cooking was successful, and the body eaten." 
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Kua akarongo e tetai puke tangata i tei reira — ko Tan tika te 
ingoa o tetai, e ko Maru-maomao te ingoa o tetai — e kua aere nga 
puke tangata ki te maunga ei kimi ia Rangatira. Kua ui ;itu raua ki 
nga tiaki-vai ia Rangatira. Kua karanga mai nga tiaki-vai, " Teiia, 
kua aere atu nei." Kua ko iora nga tangata — ko Tau-tika e Maru- 
maomao i tetai mata-vai, kia aere te vni ki Avana (Nga-tangiin) kia 
kore e aere te vai ki Ava-rua, ma te ako ki nga tiaki-vai, auraka e 
akakite ta raua angaanga e rave. Kare e roa, kua aere mai a Tonga- 
iti raua ko Rangatira ; kite atura raua i te mata-vai, kua ui atu ki 
nga tiaki-vai, "E naai e ko te mata-vai?" Kua pikika*a mai nga 
tiaki-vai, " Kare maua e kite, kua varea maua i te moe." Kua tae mai 
i reira a Tau-tika raua ko Maru-maomao, kua ui i reiia a Tonga-iti e 
Rangatira kia raua, "Naai e kave ta maua vai ki Avana?" Kua 
karanga mai a Tau-tika e Maru-maomao, " Kare a korua te vai ; na 
maua te vai." Kua tauetono ratou i reira ; e keta tetai na raua, e 
keta tetai no raua. Kua karanga mai a Rangatira i reira, " Teea ta 
korua akairo?" Kua muteki raua i reira. Kua karanga mai a 
Rangatira, "E aere mai, e akara i toku akairo." Tera rai nga ika 
e te punga i raro i te vai, na ra, kare a Rangatira ma Tonga-iti 
ravenga ; kua aere te vai ki Avana ; e teia noa*i. Ko te vai ua teia, 
mei Te Ko*u ki ta^atai, e kare rava e mate. 

E muri mai i reira, kua oki a Kariki ki Avaiki, e kua rave i tetai 
ona taekae — ko Tu-Rarotonga te ingoa — i runga i toua |)a*i; e kua oki 
akaou mai ra ki Tumu-te-varovaro. Kua tae meitnki mai ratou ki te 
enua, kua kake ratou ki uta ki Muri-vai, i Tu-papa; e kua akatu ta 
raua marae, e kua topa iora te ingoa o taua marae ra, ko Arai-te-tonga. 
Kna akano^o a Karika ia Tu-Rarotonga ei tiaki i te marae. E, kua 
oki akaou atura aia ki Avaiki. Kua rauka mai i reira tona tiui 
tangata, ko Kaputa ma. Kua kake mai ratou ki uta ki Kaena i ngai 
vaitata ki tetai putonga maunga, e tapa akera te ingoa, ko Te Kena-o- 
Avaiki. Kua akano^oia aia ia Kaputa ma i reira. (Teianei ko Aro- 
rangi.) Ko te katiri a Kaputa tei noo i teianei tuatau ki Aro-rangi. 
Kua oki akaou atu a Karika i reira ki Avaiki, e kna akakite aere i 
tana i rave ki Te Tumu-te-varovaro. Kare e roa, kua rauka akaou i 
tetai tini tangata — ko Pua-teki te pu ; kua aere mai latou ki te enua, 
e kua kake mai ki uta ki te ngai opunga o te ra, e, kua topa iora te 
ingoa o taua ngai ra, ko Tokerau-o- Avaiki. Kua oti tei reira, kua oki 
akaou a Karika ki Avaiki, e, kua tiki ia Moko, e taekae rai nona, e 
tana tini tangata. Kua kake ratou ki uta i te ngai itinga o te ra. 
Ko te rima teia[o tona aerenga ki Avaiki. Kua akauo*o akera aia ia 
Moko ki Ava-puao (teianei ko Titi-kaveka) e, kua oki akaou aia ki 
Avaiki; e oki akaou mai rai, e kake mai ki uta aere atura ki Vai- 
paku. E, kua akatu te marae ko Iti akarau te ingoa. Kua oki akaou, 
ko te aerenga openga teia. Kia oki mai aia, kua aravei aia ia Tangiia 
ki te moana, vaitata ki Maketu, i Mauke. No Tahiti-iiui-maru a-rua 
aia. Kua tamaki ratou ki te moana; na ra, kare e roa kna riro te re 
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ia Kaiika. Kua akaaka a Tangiia, e, kna oatii tona luana roa rai ki 
runga ia Karika, e aere ntura. Kua aere atu katoa a Karika ki te 
enna, e, kua kake ki uta ki tona ngai rai, ko Muri-vai, tei reira oki 
tona marae, ko Arai-te- tonga. Kua akano^o aia ia e itu ngauru 
tangata ki tetai ngai, ko Kiikii te ingoa, e a^re atura aia nia tana 
vaine e te kopu tangata ki Te Ruaakina, tei reira te kainga o Ngati- 
Karika e tv'm uoa*i. 

E mun niai e reira, kua aere niai tetai vaka tangata ki te enua ; 
koia oki ko Ava, e tona tini ; kare noa rai e taka te ngai no reira nmi 
ratou. Tu akera a Karika, kua rave tona rakau-tamaki — ko Nina- 
enua te ingoa (kua apai inai aia taua rakau ra mei Avaiki niai, ko roto 
te are o Rowgo-ma-tane). K, kua taia ia Ngati-Ava, e kua pou takiri. 

Kua aere mai i reira tetai vaka tangata ke, koia oki ko Peinga, e 
tona tini tangata. Kua tu rai a Karika, kua rave ia Nina enua, ekua 
taia ia Ngati-I^einga, e, kua pou takiri. Pera katoa te vaka tangata 
o Rua-tiki ma ; e pera katoa te vaka tangata o Te Ika tau-rangi — kua 
taia anake la, e, kua pou takin. 

I taua tuatau rai, kua tae mai a Tangiia ma, kua kake mai ki uta 
i Nga-tangiia, e, kua kika tona vaka ki uta ki Miromiro. Kua aravei 
a Karika ia Tangiia, e, kua arataki aia ia Ngati-Tangiia ki Arai-te- 
tonga, e, kua angai ia ki te umu kai maata. E oti taua uniu kai ra, 
kua karanga mai a Tangiia kia Karika, na ko maira, **Ka aere matou 
ki uta e no*o ei, e no*o ana kotou ki ta*atai nei." Kua ui e reira a 
Kaiika ki aia, " Aa koe e akapera4 1 " Kua akakite a Tangiia e reira, 
kua mataku aia ia tona tuakana, ko Tu-tapu ; no te mea, kua pekapeka 
ana raua ki Tahiti-nui, e, kua mataku aia — ko te animaki a Tu-tapu i 
aia. Kna rave a Karika e leiraia Tangiia i rotopu i aia, e, kua no*o 
kapiti raua ki Tauae, i Ava-rua. Kare ra i roa ia, kua aere mai i 
tetai ra, a te tuaine a Tangiia mei Vai-kokopu mai (Nga-tangiia) e, 
kua akakite kia raua e, kua tae mai te vaka o Tu-tapu i te kimi aere 
ia Tangiia, no reira te tuatua, " Te tika a te tuaine." 

Kua tumatetenga i reira a Tangiia, e, kua ui kia Karika, " E 
akapeea?" Kua karanga mai a Karika, " Ka aere taua ki Vai- 
kokopu, kia kite taua ia Tu-tapu." Kua akatika a Tangiia ki tei 
reira tuatua, e, kua aere ratou — e aru katoa te tamaine a Karika, ko 
Mokoroa-ki-etu te ingoa. Ko Karika e te tamaine, kua aere raua na 
ta*atai ; ko Tangiia, kua aere aia na uta. Aere atura a Karika ma 
ki te ara, kua aravei ia Mata-roa, tetai toa o Tu-tapu ; rave iora a 
Karika ia Nina-enua, taia atura, e, kua mate takiri ! Aere atura, kua 
aravei i tetai toa rai o Tu-tapu, ko Pare-maremo te ingoa, taia atura, 
kua mate takiri ! Aere atura, kua aravei ia Taua-raro, kua taia lai, e 
mate takiri. Pera katoa a Te Tarava e tetai atu toa. Aere atu ra, 
kua akaanga rai ki Te Tutui-a Ina, e, kua tapapa ia Tangiia. Kua tae 
mai a Tangiia ma, a, kua aere atura raua — na uta tetai, na tai tetai. 
Kua aravei i reira a Karika ia Tu-tapu tikai ki te ara, e, kua ta atura 
raua. Kua ati tetai vaevae a Tu-tapu i tei reira tamakianga. Na ra, 
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kiia oua a Tu-tajiu, kua ngaro i roto i te ngangaere. Aru aere a 
Karika raua ko Tangiia i te kinii aere ia Tu-tapu, e, kna kitea i raro i 
te vai i Avana ; tei te oroi i tona vaevae maki. Kua rere atura a 
Karika ki runga ia Tu-tapn, kua rave ia Nina-enua, taia atura a Tu- 
tapu, e, kua mate takiri ! Kua kite akera a Tangiia, kua mate a 
Tu-tajni, kua naonao te mata a Tu-tapu, e, kua apuku atura. Kua riri 
i reira nga Taunga, ma te karanga, ** Ariki kai vave koe, e Tangiia ! " 

Kua apai te kopapa a Tu-tapu ki te marae ; e oti, kua tao ki te 
umu, kare e maoa ; apai atura ki Akapu-ao, kare rai e maoa ; apai atu 
rai ki Aro-rangi, kare rai e maoa, e akaoti ki Nga-tangiia, kua tao 
akaou, ko te kuru te vaiei, kua niaoa i reira, e, kua pou te kai. Kua 
no'o a Tangiia i reira ei ariki, koia oki ko Ngati-Tangiia e teia noa*i. 

Kua oki a Karika ki Ava-rua — ko Makea-Ariki i teia tuatau, ko 
Makea-Karika rai aia. Ko Tino-mana e maanga pekapeka tona ki 
Nga-tangiia, e, kua aere mai aia ki Ava-rua no'o ei. E muri mai e 
reira, kua aere aia ki Aro-rangi, koia te Ariki o Aro-rangi i teia 
tuatau nei. Ko Pa-Ariki o Takitumu, no Vavau aia — e tamaiti rave 
no Tangiia. 



NOTES. 

The foregoing account of the settlement of Barotonga — sent to us by our 
fellow-member, Mr. H. Nicholas— is published as supplementary to those already 
printed in this Journal (vol. i, p. 22 and p. 64 ; vol. ii, p. 271), and because there 
are some points in it that bear on the general history of Polynesia. By com- 
paring the traditionary history preserved in many of the islands of the Pacific, it 
will hereafter be possible to reconstruct a somewhat consistent account of the 
doings of many of the Polynesian heroes. It is indeed, somewhat remarkable, the 
general agreement as to the main facts of the history of this people, when the 
traditions preserved by different branches who have been separated for over five 
hundred years, are compared one with another. The following notes illustrate 
this in more than one instance ; and attention is drawn to them with a view of 
inciting our members in the Central Pacific to collect as much as possible whilst 
there is still a chance of doing so. 

1. — Nga-varivari-te-tava, as the name of an island to the west of Barotonga 
is not known to us ; it is possibly an ancient name, now supplanted by a more 
modern one. This has often occurred in the Pacific. The Tonga group is directly 
west of Barotonga, but no such name is known to us in that group. 

2. — Tangaroa, whose visit is recorded in Kiva's narrative, is probably some 
early navigator of that name, and not the god known in most of the islands. 

3. — Iva, this is probably intended for Hiva in Baiatea Island, mentioned in 
'* The legend of Honoura " (Journal, vol. iv, p. 275), of which place, Tu-tapu was 
king at the date of Karika's migration to Barotonga. 

4. — The particular Avaiki here mentioned is, in all probability, Savai*i of the 
Samoan Group. In corroboration of this, see Bev. J. B. Stair's ** Early Samoan 
Voyages," in this Journal, vol. iv, p. 107 (fourteenth voyage). 

3 
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6. —In connwjtion with the piece of coral rock brought from Avaiki by Karika 
compare the account of the stone brought by Nga-toro-i-rangi in the Arawa canoe 
from Hawaiki, and left at Cape Colville, N.Z. (Journal, vol. ii, p. 234). Probably 
it was intended as a trhatu-kura^ such as described by Hare Hongi at p. 31K vol* 
iii, of this Journal. 

6. — The word akono, here translated by Mr. Browne as " leaving," appears 
from its use in the Karotongan scriptures, to be more akin to ** appointed,*' " dedi- 
cated," and probably refers to Karika's god Kangatira having been especially left 
there as a guardian for the island. 

7. — The story of the diversion of the water from one side of the island to tlie 
other, will also be found at p. 142, vol. v, of this Journal. 

8.— See this Journal, vol. iv, p. 106, for an account of the meeting of Karika 
and Tangiia. The name given, Tahiti-nui-marn-a-rua, would appear to be 
identical with that preserved by the Tulioe tribe of Now Zealand for Tahiti, which 
with them, is Tahiti-nui-a-rua. From the " Legend of Honoura," referred to 
above, Tangiia (there called Ta'ihia) was a well-known chief of Tahiti, a fact 
preserved by the Tahitian traditions. The identity of the names is proved by the 
connection with Tu-tapu. 

9. — *' Subsequently another canoe arrived at Rarotonga with Ava and his tint ; 
where they came from is uncertain." This statement seems to confirm a tradition 
preserved by the Ngati-Awa tribe of the Buy of Plenty, New Zealand. This 
tradition is to the following e£Fect: Toi, the great ancestor of the aboriginal people 
of New Zealand, found here on the arrival of the fleet from Hawaiki about the year 
1350, had many sons, of whom Awa-nui-a-rangi was the youngest. The tradition 
says that this Awa left New Zealand and went to Hawaiki, and never returned, 
though he left descendants in New Zealand who became the Tini-o-Awa tribe. 
This same Awa nui-a-rangi had descendants in Hawaiki, and the sixth geneiation 
from him was Toroa, captain of the Mata-atua canoe, which formed part of the 
fleet that arrived in New Zealand about the year 1350. From the mean of a large 
number of genealogies, Toroa lived twenty generations back from 1850, couho- 
quently Awa-nui-a-rangi lived some twenty-six generations back from the same 
year. It is well known the Barotongan genealogies make Karika and Tangiia to 
have flourished about twenty -five generations ago; consequently Awa-nui-a-rangi 
might have been a contemporary of theirs, and be identical with the Ava of this 
story, of whom it is said, " where they came from is uncertain." This of course 
is not proof; but it seems to indicate that further enquiry, both in New Zealand 
and Barotonga, is desirable ; especially so, as to what is the origin of the Ngati- 
Ava tribe of Barotonga. We appeal both to Mr. Nicholas and to Mr. A. H. 
Browne to clear up this point so far as it relates to Barotonga. 

10. — For details of this quarrel see "Early Samoan Voyages," Journal, vol. 
iv, p. 186; and the "Legend of Honoura" for the Tahitian account, vol. iv, p. 
275 ; et neq. 

11. — The Vavau here mentioned is doubtless Polapola, of the Society Group, 
the ancient name of which was Vavau, and from whence came many of the 
ancestors of the New Zealand Maoris. — Editors. 




THE MORIORt PEOPLK OF THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS : THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 
Br Alexandgb Shand, of Chatham Islands. 



Chap. Xl.~TOHINGA : OR BAPTISM. 

B]PON the birtli of a child, the iVforioris used various rites 
Hiid ceremoniHR, each having a separate name; but all 
included in the general term of tohi or tohinija.^ In the 
case, more particularly, of such as were considered to be of 
rank or importance, it waa the usual custom for one of the senior 
relatives in the knpu'^ (or family) to claim the right to tohi (baptise) 
the infant. The expression of this claim having been conveyed to 
the pnrerite, it was admitted as an utiqiiestionable right, and after 
due consultation, a dace wae fixed. This was one of the nights of the 
moon (it is hardly necessary jierhaps to remark that a " night of the 
moon " is the same as a dsy of the month) which was chosen as far 
as could be judged, to ensure fine weather for the ceremony. Time 
sufficient was allowed for all parties to assemble, the relatives who 
claimed the light to tohi, as well as the relatives of the child, who 
had to prepare food to he eaten after the performance of the tokinya. 
Such food was termed a Ic/uajor (I por Maori); it denoted 

the removal of tapU from all ce d tl bte 

To indicate the actual re Iff; pi es near the Whanga 

lagoon, eels were roasted ad t b t th I ing near the sea 

used fish. This whs followed ft d by y tl r food they might 

be possessed of. According to t j s to the lohinya, 

the mother was not lapu, had h b t Id have been very 

inconvenient, as in some cases th 1 Id w II 1 to grow to three, 
four, and even six years of ^ b f i\ tol /n was performed ; 
more fietjuently it occurred when the child was young and an infant in 
arms. According to another account the mother was tapu until 
the tohinga of her child, rej^ardiug which, from the evidence of the 
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karakiasy there appears to be a sligiit conflict. Thus, the takauere was 
used when on birth the ngasngae, or navel cord was cut ; if a child of 
consequence (whether boy or girl), this was done by either the paternal 
or maternal grandfather, as the case might be. For this purpose a 
jnpi shell was used, when part of the cord so cut, with the sliell used 
in the operation were tied together {apitikia) and hung up, or placed 
in safety until the tohiuga proper took place in the house where they 
slept, but in which they did not eat, as eating, both with Maoris and 
Morioris, was not |)ermissible in a sleeping place. 

According to Hori Nga Maia the ceremony of tohitiya occupied two 
days ; the first was called, ta ra o ro rtwiuJiaiiya wa (the day of the 
divided space), but another name for which was ko ro vwtuhajtya o ro 
tudhu (the setting apai*t, or consecration, of the tudhu).* On the first 
day the incantations used were Ka Oiie, the sands (to be trodden in the 
future by the child). The incantations named Ttuihu and the Takauere^ 
were used on the first day, and beyond this statement the method of 
procedure was not explained. The incantation of the Tudhu was not 
obtained. 

Ka One.8 

1. Te one no Uru, no Ngana, no lorangi e-ra ia, 
Eei toDgia ^ te one, tongia te one e, tareae-i-ae, 

Whati te rangi, whati te rangi, tu tatau tareae-i-ae, tu tatau tarea. 

2. No Tu, no Tane, no Bongo, no Tangaroa, e-ra ia. 
Kei tongia te one, &c, 

3. No Tahu, no Moko, no Maroro, no Wakehau, e-ra ia. 
Kei tongia te one, &c. 

4. No Buanuku, no Taputapu, no Rakeiora, e-ra ia. 
Kei tongia te one, &c. 

5. E puke,^ e puta wai, ta ibi, ta mana, to ha, tg whakaariki. 
Kei tongia te one, &q. 

6. No Bongomai-whiti,'*' no Bongomai-rau, no Bongomai-ta-uibo-o-te-rangi. 
No te whakaariki, ko ro Tauira te one 

Whati te rangi tu tatau tareae-i-ae, tu tatau tarea. 

7. E puke wai, e puta wai, ta ihi, ta mana, tc ha, te wbakaariki ra-i. 
Kei tongia te one tareae-i-ae, whati te rangi tu tatau tareae-i-ae. 
Whati te rangi tu tatau tarea — n5.7 

The Sands. 

1. 'Tis the One of Uru of Ngana of lorangi, behold it. 

Let not the One be desecrated, let not the One be desecrated ; shout 

forth. 
Let the thunder peal, let the thunder peal; stand we, shout forth, 
stand we, shout forth. 

(Verses 2, 3, 4 recite as usual other names of the " heaven-born.") 



• TiidhUy the place where all sacred ceremonies were performed, and usually 
translated from the Maori word as "altar," used as a convenient term only. There 
were several kinds, each used at some particular ceremony. 
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5. E puke^ e puta tvaiy the radiance, the power, the holiness, the first-bom. 
Let not the One be desecrated, &c. 

6. The One is that of Bongomai-whiti, Kongomai-rau, Bongomai-ta-uiho- 

o-ta-rangi. 
That of the great lord, and that of the acolyte, 
Let the thunder peal ; stand we, shout forth, stand we, shout forth. 

7. E puke wai, e puta waiy the radiance, the power, the holiness, the first- 

born, behold it,- 
Let not the One be desecrated ; shout forth, let the thunder peal ; stand 

we, shout forth. 
Let the thunder break ; stand we, shout forth — No, 

It appears from different statements that the Takauere was used 
twice — first on the birth of the child as above described, when the 
pito-ngao or ngaengae was cut, and again on the tohinga ceremony, 
when the pipi shell, with the part cut, were produced on the recitation 
of the incantation as hereunder : — 

Eo takauere Whiti, ko takauere Tonga, 

Eo te anga ^ mahuta, ko te anga pakute, 

Ko te anga tu ro, tu ro ki Hawaiki — 

Tukunga iho, hekenga iho, 

Tukunga o te morimori,^ hekenga o te morimori, 

Tukunga o te maru-po,^° hekenga o te maru-po, 

Te rerenga o te maru-po, 

Ea eke ki raro ki a Takurua. E tapu te pou-iti. 

'Tis the takauere of Whiti, 'tis the takauere of Tonga, 

'Tis the growing stomach, 'tis the healed stomach, 

'Tis the stomach standing yonder, standing yonder in Hawaiki — 

Handed down, descended down. 

Dandling handed down, dandling descended down. 

Giving of the power of night, descent of the power of night. 

It descends beneath to Takurua. Sacred be the child. 

The tapu of the mother, as far as can be ascertained, apparently 
only oi»tained at the birth of the first-born child, which if a son, and 
succeeded by a daughter, necessitated the repetition of the ceremony, it 
being considered in such case that the rites were insufficient for both, 
and until the tohinga was over the mother might not carry food. The 
explanation of the divergence in these accounts seems probably to be, 
that the custom was not always uniform. In the case of children of 
rank the rites would be duly carried out without any great delay, 
while the lapse of time in some cases showed that they were evidently 
lax in enforcing the rules, or it was not considered of importance to 
hasten the ceremony. Preferentially the time most favoured for 
tohinga was when the child was in the arms, and beginning either to 
creep or walk, and this, from all that can be ascertained, appears to 
have been the general custom, the other cases being the exception, as 
where those of inferior rank were frequently baptised earlier. 

The day having been arranged for the performance of the ceremony, 
on the previous one, certain children were sent to collect the soft inside 
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shoots (rito) o{ pim/ao {Deinoschcenii^ spiralis). These*, wIi*mi obtained, 
were laid round, butts upwards, in rows on some small sticks a)>oiit 
two feet more or less in length, and tied on like thatch, which sticks 
thus decorated were called ka tchua (tiiay in Mjiori), and th«>ir ends 
were pointed a little by the use of pipi shells. A hiU% called the 
tuahu (generally the one where former baptisms had ttiken [»lace, and 
near the homes), having been selected the tchua were there driven in 
in two parallel i-ows, as far as can be ascertained, about six to eight 
feet in width, by about ten feet in length. This kind of tudJtu was 
equivalent to the Maori ahu-reuoa^ but this latter had none of the 
dread effects of tapu, inherent in the real tudhu, or burial-ground, or 
the ttidhu whanyav-hau, where war-rites took place. 

As witnessed by Hirawanu Tapu about sixty years ago, on the day 
of the ceremony, into the above described enclosure step|K'd the 
tohunga^ or performer of the ceremony, with his tauira, disciple or 
acolyte (who was being initiated in the sacred rites) at one end, with 
the mother holding the child at the other end and facing the tohicnya. 
The duty of the tauira was to hold a puwaij or funnel-shaped water 
vessel made with the inside tender leaves of flax, tightly wrap})ed 
spirally upwards from a point below. Around this a cage-like frame- 
work was made to support it, with a cross-piece tied on as a handle. 
This the tauira held in readiness. The tohumja then recited the tchua 
known as Tchuu o ro wai, also called Tchua o Tane-niatahu^ a name said 
to have been given by Rangi and Papa — Tdhu, with its variants 
atdhu and matdhtiy representing marriage and its attributes. Dipping 
his hand into the jjuwai presented by the tauira, and with the water 
wetting the forehead and face of the child, the tohunya used the words 
of the tchua as follows : 

Ooi, tenei tchua, tchua koi runga ; 

Ba tch ahanga,^^ ra tch aponga, ra te whakatipu tangata, 

Ki te whai-ao, ki te ao-marama. 

Whakatika^^ tchua, whakatona^^ tchua, 

Whakatika ki mua, whakatika ki roto, 

Whano" te whai-ao, whano te ao-marama, whano ta uiho. 

Tena tchua ka eke, tena tchua tongihi ^^ te here mai na, 

Ko tchu' o ro wai. 

Got, this is the tchua^ a tchua from above ; 

Behold the heaping up, behold the gathering together, behold the growth of man. 

In the world of existence, in the world of light. 

Let the tchua arise, let the tchua develope, 

Let it ascend before, let it ascend within, 

Proceed the world of existence, proceed the world of light, proceed the intent. 

Behold the tchua pervades, behold the oldest tchua coming hither, 

'Tis the tchu^ of the water. 

In this recitation the tauira joined if he knew the form ; but in 
some cases (apparently when he was considered proficient), he was 
allowed by the tohunya to sprinkle the child's forehead, the tohunya 
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first touching the tauira^s hand as a sign to ratify his aot ; he then 
recitev'l the tchua, in which the tauira joined. If the child when 
sprinkled was lively {kdpdkdpd) and crowed, putting forth its hands to 
meet the tohunya, it was hailed as a good omen, and they said, ** Hoka- 
hoka ^*^ tania i tona wai^^ "The child plays with his water" (of tohinga). 

For such as were intended to be fishermen and seamen there was 
another tchua used, called ko tchua o tai (the tchua for the sea) ; but 
unluckily the incantation was not obtained. These ceremonies being 
completed, the next one used was the tira^ or tirorkoko, which was the 
name given to the incantation used upon the planting of a tree, sym- 
bolising the growth of the child. The tree used chiefly was the inihina 
(piahoe in Maori), which generally took root easily ; but sometimes 
others were used. The tree when pulled up was first laid on the head 
of the child before planting, and it was afterwards called, te tira o 
mea (the tree of such a one). If it did not strike, no remark was 
made. 

The following is the incantation called tira-kokoy the meaning of 
which appears to be, a tree or sprig planted and belonged to — 
(?) dedicated to — Tane-Matahu. 

Manaka mai te tira i uta, 

Manaka mai te wheau i uta, 

Manaka mai te aka i uta, 

Manaka mai te tira i uta, ka uwauwe ( = ueue) 

Uea mai i ra putake me re pu kerekere, kia mahuta ai, 

Tena taki mahuta te kawa,^? 

E tai na tutakina, takina, uea whenaa. 

Let the growth increase of the tree on the shore (or land), 

Let the growth increase of the household on shore. 

Let the growth increase of the roots on shore. 

Let the growth increase of the tree on the shore. It is shaken. 

Shake it in the base and the dark stem, that it may shoot forth. 

See the kawa springs and shoots forth, 

Beat down, close over, let it spring up, shake (open) the soil. 

After the recitation of the tira-koko, came the wai-whaka-tiputipu 
(waters causing growth) and ro wax (the waters), but neither of these 
incantations were obtained, although when those given were obtained, 
they were said to be the chief ones used, and were succeeded by the 
tangaengae^ as hereunder : 

Ea whano, ka kimi pokai i amio, tangaengae, 
Ea whano, ka ruku, tangaengae, 
Ea whano, ko ro' to mpana, tangaengae, 
E ko tangaengae, tangaengae tahoreia. 

Thou shalt go searching, wandering, circling round, tangaengae^ 
Thou shalt go and dive, tangaengae ^ 
Thou shalt go to the sea, tangaengae^ 
Oh 'tis tangaengae^ tangaengae, let it fall. 
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This tnm/np.nf/ae is very short, and is the only one which closely 
resembles the Maori form of fohi as given in Sir G. Ci rev's " Moteat**a 
and Hakirarrt," (pp. 75 and 78). The tamjaengne lieing recited, the 
ceremony of the whdUt was performed by a number of l)oy8 and girls 
assembled for that purpose, some of whom were often relatives of the 
infant. These children waited outside the iiidhu during the tohinga, 
each wi h their whata (a short stick, to which a piece of sea-fish, or 
eel was suspended by a short string). They then all went a little 
distance off, about forty or fifty yards, whence they raced back, 
laughing merrily and often tumbling down in trying who would be first 
to touch a post outside the tuUhn. According to some accounts the 
whatas were put inside the iudhu. After this they stuck their jvhatas 
in the ground, whilst a separate fire was made, one for the boys and 
one for the girls (it being unallowable for the sexes to eat in common), 
at which they roasted their respective whatas, and then ate theui, 
thus removing the tapu. After this the tchuaporo called the Whata-d- 
Tamahiwa was recited : 

EO TCHUAPOBO. 

1. Eu wai ana tarewa ? Eo Tu ana tarewa, 
Eo Bongo ana tarewa, 

Tarewa te whata o la ihi, tarewa te whata o te mana, 
Tarewa te whata o te ha, 

Tarewa te whuta a te pu hangonongono i tehe rangi, 
Tarewa te whata a Tamahiwa.i*' 

2. Eo tchuaporo i Whiti, 
Eo tchuaporo i Tonga, 
Eo tchuaporo o tch Ariki. 

1. Who is suspended ? It is Tu* who is suspended, 
It is Bongo t who is suspended, 

The. whata of dread is suspended, the whutd of power is suspended, 

The sacred whutd is suspended. 

The holiest whdtd is suspended in heaven. 

The whdtd of Tamahiwa is suspended. 

2. 'Tis the tchuaporo in Whiti, { 
'Tis the tchuaporo in Tonga,} 

'Tis the tchuaporo of the Lord (or senior chief). 

In the tohinga of females the ceremony varied a little. The 
following description was given to rne by Apimireke of the tohinga of 
his daughter Tarakawhai (in Maori Tarakahawai) at a place called 

* Tu, one of the original and ancient gods, son of Bangi and Papa ; here 
representing man. 

t Bongo, one of the original and ancient gods, son of Bangi and Papa ; 
usually emblematical of all foods, the kumara especially. 

\ Whiti and Tonga, sometimes translated sunrise and sunset, or the east and 
west ; but it is a question, in many cases, if the words do not refer to Fiji and 
Tonga, in both of which groups there are reasons for thinking the Polynesians 
sojourned for a lengthened period. — Editors. 
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RangiwS near Waitangi. In this case it appears tliat the tchua were 

it / 

placed in double rows on the tuakuy each pair leaning over and 
ct^osaihg each other tft the top, otherwise^ the proceedure appeared to 
be ranch the same. The Tchua o ro wax was used first, then Ka Tai^ 
otherwise the tchua of the sea, next the wai-whakatiputipu, then ka 
wai ; which ended, the child was taken f i-om the tudhu and handed to 
the mother in hef house, where the Takauere was recited, then Te Hina. 

The accurate details not having been given, it appears uncertain if 
the mother took the infant in this instance to the tiidhu or not, pre- 
sumably the tchua/poro was used in the ordinary manner to end the 
ceremony. 

In the ceremonies relating to Tiki (the first-created man), of: which 
only a very fragmentary account was given by the old men, there 
appears to be a close resemblance to that of the tohinga, if it was not 
really a variation of the same ceremony. Neatly carved figures of 
birds were made out of akeake wood, twenty or more in number, and 
these were placed in parallel rows on the ttLdhu, which was generally 
the place where the same kind of ceremonies had been performed 
before. At one end of the ttidhu a carved figure of Rongomai-ttiatanga 
(Rongomai of the baptismal service) as the presiding deity, in the case 
of the Kekeri-oine pedjile, Was ' plafced ; 'while otber parts of the island 
adopted another Eongomai. If the old material of former ceremonies 
was rotten, it was placed in heaps, but if sound it was used again. 
Generally the ceremony took place each year, but in some cases two 
and even three years elapsed before its renewal ; its duration was three 
and even four days, which were called : Td ra o tch ehei (day of the 
evening) ; ta ra o ro pdpd (day of the foundation) ; ta ra o V whainga 
(the day of the following) ; and a fourth, ta ra o t^ wltakarorn (the 
prolonged day). The chief tohunga did not eat during the ceremony, 
but the others did so freely. 

There evidently were some ancient stories and ceremonies relative 
to Tiki, common to Maoris and Morioris, the knowledge of which has 
been lost with the old men of the last generation ; traces of this are to 
be seen in the old karakias and waiatas preserved in Sir G. Grey's 
** Moteatea and Hakirara," in the allusions to Tiki, as " Tiki heaped 
up," " Tiki gathered together," ** Tiki with hands formed," " Tiki with 
feet formed," " Tiki the ancient lord " {ariki), or more possibly in its 
primal sense, first-born, man-created. These references appear to show 
that they were part of an old Creation legend. For further reference 
to jMoriori traditions of Tiki, see Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
vol. ii, p. 127. 
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NOTES. 

1. — Tohinga has been rendered here *' baptism/* as the nearest equivalent in 
meaning, as well as in fact. 

2. — Hapu is nsed here in its Maori sense, of the blood relatives and connections 
of a family. It does not appear to be used quite in the same manner in Moriori. 

3. — Ka One. It seems questionable whether this may not also imply the 
earth, as well as meaning *'The Sands.*' The central idea is of invoking a 
blessing on the child, that he might grow and prosper to tread the sands, or earth, 
in the future. 

4. — Tongia. Although the meaning given is asserted to be correct, there 
appears to be some doubt, in the absence of other examples of the exact meaning 
of the word. 

5. — E puke^ e puta wai. Referring to the generative parts of the mother. 

6. — Bongomai. That the One was under the care of the god, under his 
various appellations as War-god, the many-sided Bongomai, and Bongomai the 
core of heaven. 

7. — i^^. The only explanation of this word was that it was a song-ending. 

8. — Anga=ngakau or pvku in Maori, ^/a/mta = ** risen," generally; but 
** growth " in this case. Paku-te(a)^ healed and white, like a scar. 

9. — Morimorif dandling or nursing ; implying that, as of yore, these things 
(begetting and nursing children) had happened, so it was then. 

10.— Maru-pOf power or influence of night. 

11. — This line is an allusion to the Creation legend. 

« 

12. — ^Let the influence of the tchiul arise and pervade. 

13. — ^Let the tchud bud or sprout. 

14. — Indicating the growth of the child. 

15. — Eldest ; implying the dignity of the tchtui. 

16. — Flapping his hands like a bird. 

17. — Kawa. Although this means a ceremony, it also implies a healing, 
spiritual, or beneficial influence. 

18. — Te Whata-a-Taviahiwa^ a comet. As the previous line refers to the 
supposed suspension in heaven, the simile is continued by likening it to a comet. 




FOLK-SONGS AND MYTHS FROM SAMOA. 



By Jobn Fbaher, LL.I>., Svdkby. 



Chaos akd Strife. — A Solo. 
le Solo o le Va. — ' A Song about Strife.' 

Intboduction.— I qaite believe that this 8t«r; of Creation is genaine, uid in 
no degree coloured by infiltrations from Eaiope. When Mi. Fnitt went to Hanu'a 
in 1639, there were only two white men there, and these were so brutish in mind 
and body that a doft seemed as likely to know and eommunicate the Mosaic 
account of Creation as they were. These men were despiiied by all, and, even if 
Qiey had possessed either the power or the inclination to talk aboat Creation, the 
naUves woald not have cared to listen to tales from such as they, much less adopt 
these tales into their own cosmogony. And there ware no Samoan Bibles then ; 
nor could any at the natives read English. Anyone who knows the Samoaos will 
find it impassible to believe that such men of honour as were the old chiefs Fofo 
and Taoanu'u who communicated this Solo, occupying, as they did, so prominent 
positions in these islandsi would allow their sacred records to be corrupted by 
intermittare from abroad, or would recite this song as genuine when they knew it 
to be corrupt or borrowed. Such a thing would have been considered a disgrace 
to all. 

The reader who attentively examines this poem will see that it has the whole 
cast of genuineness and nationality, and that its very ttaooghta are Samoan. The 
style is quite unlike prose. It has the abruptness and Ggurativenees of poetry, 
and of ancient poetry too ; for, when Mr. Pratt and I were working together on it, 
we came upon words and expressions which even he, who knew Samoan better 
than the Samoans themselves, found it hard to understaod and explain except 
from the context and composition of the words. 

The introductory stanzas seem to describe the condition ot the waters before 
the land was called up from the deep. In fact, these lines look like a descriptioD 
ot Chaos ; Tangaloa ajid the Tuli alone moved on the face of the waters. If the 
poet who composed the opening Imes had been an Englishman ot onr time, the 
critics would have accused him of trying to imitate the lines on the " Falls of 
Lodore." 

On the original manuscript, Mr. Powell rendered a portion of this Solo into 
verse : but, in many places, I have been obliged to sacrifice his rhymes in order to 
make our translation approach more closely to the Samoan teit. 
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I " ■ - — 

! " The Solo, 

Le 'apu a le Tuli, 'o lea ata lea o Tagaloa-savali, ia Tagaloa-fa^a- 
tutupu-nu^ — 



Galu lolo, ma galu fatio'o, 
Galu tau, ma galu fefatia'i : — 
'O le aiiau peau ma le sologa peau, 
Na ona fa'afua a e le fati : — 

5 Peau ta'oto, peau ta^alolo, 
Peau malie, peau lagatonu, 
Peau alili^a, peau la'aia, 
Peau fatia, peau tatilia, 
Peau tautala, peau lagava'a, 

10 Peau tagata, peau a sifo.mai gagae, 
O lona soa le auau tata'a. 



^' Tagaloa e, taumuli ai, 
Tagaloa iia malolo ; 
£ mapu i le lagi Tuli mai vasa ; 
15 Ta lili^ i peau a laid." 



Fea le nu*u na lua4 tupu ? 
Manu'a tele na mua4 tupu. 
Se papa le tai le a o^o atu ; 
Ma le Masiua e solo manao ; 
20 O le La se tupua le fano ; 



E tupu le vai, tupu le tai, tupu le lagi. 

Ifo Tagaloa e asiasi ; 
Tagi i sisifo, tagi i sasae ; 

^^a tutulu i le tia tula4. 

25 Tupu Savai4 ma mauga loa, 
Tupu Fiti ma le atu Toi;a atoa ; 
Tupu Savai'i : a e muli 
Le atu Toga, ma le atu Fiti, 
Atoa le atu nu*u e iti ; 

30 Ma Malae-Alamisi, 

Samata-i-uta ma Samata-i-tai : 
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The Solo Translated. 

The word of the Tuli, which is the emblem of Tangaloa the 
messenger, to Tangaloa tlie creator of lands — 

The condition of things before 
Creation began. 

Hollers flooding, rollers da^liing, 

Rollers struggling, Vbllei^s dlashing : — 

The sweep of waters, and the extension of waVes, 

Surging high but breaking not : — ' 

6 Waves reclining, waves dispfer^siiig, 

Waves agreeable, waves that' cross not, 

Waves frightsome, waves leaping over. 

Waves breaking, waves warring. 

Waves roaring, waves upheaviiig, 

10 The peopled waves, waves from east to west, 

Whose companion is the wandering currents. 

The Tuli speaks, 

" O Tangaloa, who sittest at the helm [of affairs], 
Tangaloa['s bird] desires to rest ; 
Tuli from the ocean must rest in the heavens ; 
16 Those waves below aff'right my breast." 

The lands begin to appear. 

Where is the land which first upsprang ? 
Great Manuka first rose up. 
Beats on [Manuals] rock his well-loved waves ; 
On it the moon's desired light looks down ; 
20 The sun, like statue, changeless found, 
[Darts his refulgent beams around]. 
The waters in their place appear, 
Tlie sea too occupies its sphere ; . 
The heavens ascend, [the sky is clear] ; 
To visit [the scene] Tangaloa comes down ; 
To the west, to the east, his wailing cry he sends ; 

{A strong desire to have a place whereon to stand 
Possesses him ; [he bids the lands arise.] 
25 Savai4 with its high mountain then sprang up, 
And up sprang Eiti and all the Tongan group ; 
Savai'i arose [I say] ; and afterwards 
The Tongan group, and the group of Fiti ; 
[Together with] all the groups of small lands ; 
80 With the liome of Alamisi [the two Samatas arose] — 
Samuta inland and Samata by the sea, 
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Le nofoa a Tagaloa ma lona ta'atuga. 
'O Manuka na lua4 gafoa — 
*0 le inapusaga o Tagaloa — 
35 A e muli le atu nu^u atoa. 



Tumau i lou atu uiaiiga, ta^alolo ; 

Tumau, Tagaloa, i mauga o Manuka, 

A e lele i lou atu luluga : 

E fuafua ma fa'atatau, 
40 Le va i iiu^u po ua tutusa. 

E levaleva le vasa ma savili ; 

E lili'a Tagaloa ia peau &lili ; 

Tagi i lagi sina 'ili'ili ! 

Upolu, sina fatu laitiiti, 
45 Tutuila, sina ma'a lagisigisi, 

Nu'u fa'ao e a sisii : 

E mapusaga i ai ali'i, 

Tagaloa e*ai fa*afe*i*i. 

Na fa'aifo ai le Fue-tagata ; 
50 Fa'atagataina ai Tutuila. 

Ma Upolu, ma Atua, ma A 'ana, 

Atoa ma Le Tuamasaga. 

Ona gaoi fua o tino, e le a'ala, 

E leai ni fatu-manava. 
55 Logologo Tagaloa i luga, 

Ua isi tama a le Fue-sa, 

Na ona gaoi i le la ; 

E le vaea, o le lima, 

E le ulua, e le fofoga, 
60 E leai ni fatu-manava ! 

Ifoifo Tagaloa i sisifo, 

I fetalaiga e tu'u titino : 

" Fua o le Fue, ni nai ilo, 

E totosi a*u fa'asinosino ; 
65 Outou loto na momoli ifo ; 

la pouli outou tino ; 

la malama outou mata, 

E tali a'i Tagaloa, 

A e pe a maui ifo e savalivali." 



ro Fiti tele, ma Idu atu gasae^ 
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The seats of Tangaloa and his footstool. 
But great Manuka first grew up — 
The resting place of Tangaloa — - 
35 After that all other lands. 

Tangaloa now raises Upolu 
and Tutuila, 

Abide in thy mountains, these visits [and rest] ; 

Abide, Tangaloa, on Manuka's high crest, 

But fly now and then to thy group in the ^est : 

To measure and compare the space 
40 Which lies between, from place to place. 

The ocean between is long and breezy ; 

Terrific waves aflright Tangaloa ; 

* Oh for a little coral strand ! ' thus he cries to heaven ; 

Upolu, a very small bit of rock, 
45 And Tutuila, a little stony land, 

Are isles that thereupon immediately arise ; 

Where chiefs [in aftertimes may] find a place of rest. 

And gods, tho* pinched for room, have many a feast. 

The origin of man. 

And hither came down [from heaven] the peopling vine, 
50 Which gave to Tutuila its inhabitants. 

And to Upolu, and Atua, and A*ana, 

Together with Le Tuamasanga. 

The bodies only move, they have no breath. 

Nor heart's pulsation. 
56 [The godlike] Tangaloa learns [in heaven] above. 

The sacred vine to gender life has now begun, 

But that its offspring only wriggle in the sun ; 

No legs, no arms they have, 

No head, no face, 
60 Nor heart's pulsation. 

Tangaloa then, descending lo the west, 

Speaks but the word and it is done : 

" These fruits, the product of the vine are worms, 

But them I fashion into member'd forms ; 
65 To each of you from above I now impart a will ; 

Opacity must be the state of your bodies still ; 

Your faces, they must shine, [I so ordain] 

That they may Tangaloa entertain. 

When he comes down to walk this earth again." 

The poet re-asserts the priority 
of Manuka. 



70 O great Fiti, with all thy eastern isles. 
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E ta*ape inauga, a e fa'atasi Mann 'a tele : 

*0 Fiti, *o Toga, *o le Papa sese^e, 
Ma le Masoa felefele, 
Na pan le lagi toe tete*e ; 
75 Savai4 e lalan fa*ateve 

E raanialu fua niaii((a ina tetele, a e le au *ese ; 
E aiiga ia fatu-le-gae*e i Maiiu*a, 
la le Fatu ma le *Ele'ele. 



Fanau le Papa e faitaii i nunu, 
80 Fua selau e fua sefulu — 

Ne*i ai se tAese. 

*0 le luai ali*i Alele, 

*0 le ale o Tagaloa ; na ta fa*ase*e. 

O fea le nu*u na lua*i tnpu 1 
86 *0 Manuka tele na lua*i tnpu, 

E te mata-fanua i le niHta-Saua i Manama tele ; 

A e muli-fanua i Ofu ma Tnfue^e. 



Ifoifo i Malae-a-Vevesi ; 

Lepalepa i Malae-a-Toto*a. 
90 Na sao ai le alofi o Tagaloa, 

Po *o fono ia le alofi; 

A e lomaloma : — 

" *Ava niua Tufuga i lona alofi, 

A e ola atu le va*a lalago ! 
95 Toe i le lagi i*a atoa, 

A e atu le ola a Tagaloa. 

Fagotalia le tai e Losi. 

E tau i le lagi ona tafo*e. 

Sa-Tagaloa i tou aofia ane, 
100 Tou fono i le malae i lagi, 

I Mjilae-Papa ma Malae-a-Veveai, 

Ma Malae-a-Toto*a, 

I Malae-Asia ma Malae-Tafana4, 

I lologo ma Pule-Fa*atasi. 
105 Malae-a-Toto*a tou fono ai, 

I si oa m5u ina *a*e ; 

Pe mua va*a, pe mua fale, 

Alaala Tagaloa ma lona tapua4, 

A e ifo Tufuga ma ona au tauave." 



110 O ai ea na lua*i oa ? 
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/And thy scattered mountains, 
lYet each and all [look to] great Manu*ii ; 
Fiti, Tonga, the slippeiy rock. 
And the spreading Masoa, 
Which raised again the fallen heavens ; 
76 Savai*i, leafy like the teve, 

In vain displays its lofty range ; 

She cannot supplant the firm seed-stone of Manuka, 

[Whose father is] the stone, and [mother] the earth, 

Manuka and its first king. 

The Rock produced, and soon could show, 
80 At least ten hundred sons — 

Let none gainsay the truth [in unbelief], 

Alele was Manua's first known chief. 

The son of Tangaloa ; he wrought unrighteous judgment. 

Where is that land that first npsprans; ? 
86 [I answer,] great Manua first arose. 

The Sana point is its eastern bound ; 

At Ofu and Tufue^e is the leeward end of the land. 

Tangaloa's council. 

The gods come down to the ^bno of Confusion ; 
They rest quietly at the fono of Tranquillity. 
90 Here Tangaloa's [the builder] council was convened, ^ 
The council of the circle of the chiefs on high ; 
While thus he spake, a solemn silence reigned : — 
" Let the Builder have the first kaiKt cup in his circle, 
Then perfect will be the ship whose keel is laid ! 
95 To heaven's disposal leave all fish besides. 

But ofiering unto Tangaloa made must be bonito. 
Let fisher Losi ply his craft the wide seas o'er. 
But off*er unto heaven the choicest of his store. 
And ye of Tangaloa's race, when ye desire to meet, 

100 May make the heavens your noble couucil seat ; 
Or fono of the Rock, ot* where Confusion reigned. 
Or peaceful ybrio, which Tranquillity is named ; 
The/ono of Asia, the/ono of Assembly, 
Or of Lolonga, or Pule-Fa*atasi. 

105 At fono of Tranquillity your councils you must hold. 
When ye build ship or house ; 

But whether ship or house be first, [this is my will], 
In heaven will Tangaloa sit at peace with his peers. 
But the Builder and his workmen will come down." 

Confmion and strife. 

110 Pray, who was first a work so honoured to b^in ? 

5 
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Na lua*i va*a Tui-Manu*a. 
Na fa*aifo le fale Tufuga — 
O le fale Tufuga e taomana, 
A e toatasi le fatamanu. 



116 Fa'aifo le atua gau-aso ; 

Satia si o'u ta fale ua ato. 
O!! 



NOTES. 

Line 1. — The title of this poem in the original Ib *0 le Solo o le Fa.' Now 
va means *a space between two objects, variance, confusion.* I cannot help 
thinking, both from the meaning of the word va and from the scope of the 
opening stanzas, that there is here a parallel to the Mosaic acconnt of the first 
acts in the creation of the world ; for this nolo shows an antecedent state of chaos, 
in which the waters are surging about ; there is * a space between,' ra, which 
(Gen. i. 6), * divides the waters from the waters,' for the Tuli (lines 12-14) flies 
away from the ' lower waves ' of the ocean to Tangaloa's seat above. Then, in 
the poem, after the creation of Manu'a's land the heavens grow up (line 21) ; the 
moon first looks down benignly on the land (line 19), and then the sun : the 
waters and the sea occupy their appointed sphere. Tangaloa comes down and 
calls for other lands (line 24) ; then, much later, he creates mankind (line 65). 
Now, in Genesis, the heaven and the earth are first created, and the waters long 
continue to sweep over the face of the earth. A firmament, the lower sky which 
we call the heavens (lit.) 'that which is lifted up,' is placed between the upper 
and nether waters ; the seas retire into their place, and various portions of the 
dry land appear ; later on the sun and the moon are made to shine on the earth ; 
then, after fish, fowl, and beast, comes man, the last act of creation. 

The view which I here take of the application of the Samoan word va is 
confirmed by the word pada in the Motu language of New Guinea ; pa-da is the 
same root-word as va^ and means * the space between earth and sky.' 

Tuli or Turi is a common bird in Polynesia ; it is the Charadrius fulvtus^ the 
Golden Plover of Australia also. Every family in Samoa has its own tutelary 
animal — its aitu — a pigeon or some other bird, a fish, &c. This aitu is specially 
reverenced by the members of the family from generation to generation, and none 
of them will ever mention its name. A convert renounces heathenism by publicly 
destroying his aitu. The spectators stand by, expecting that he will immediately 
fall down dead. 

It is an odd coincidence that some of the Australian blacks connect this 
plover with the acts of creation. The tribe at Lake Tyers (Victoria) call the grey 
plover bunjil horandang. Now Bunjil is the Victorian name for the Creator of all 
things, and the verb bunjilliko means to 'make, fashion, create.' 

The Tagalas of the Philippine Islands believe that, at first, there was only 
sky and water, and between these flew a glede which, being weary and finding no 
place to rest, made variance between the water and the sky; the sky (cf. Tangaloa's 
action here) then loaded the water with many islands ; and so the glede got rest. 
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The first to own a ship was great Manu*a's king ; 
This errand brought the Builder*s people down, 
A clan of workmen as ten thousand known, 
With architect-in-chief but one alone. 

[The tradition goes on to say that the workmen next proceeded to build a 
splendid house for the king of Manu'a, without first consulting Tangaloa. The 
god, therefore, descended in anger and destroyed the buildings, scattering the 
builders. The myth accordingly ends with these two lines :J 



115 



fThe rafter-breaking god carae down ; 
\[With wrath inflamed and angry frown ;] 
J Alas ! my building all complete, 
\ls scattered in confusion great. 



Tangaloa is the chief god of the Polynesians.* In this poem, line 90 and 
elsewhere, he is represented as a quiescent god, the origin and cause of all things* 
In these respects he resembles the Indian Brahma. Tangaloa loves absolute rest 
and peace (line 108). Although his abode is in the heavens, he intervenes in the 
affairs of men (lines 64 and 115) ; in his active manifestations he has many forms, 
as, Tagaloa fa'a-tutupu-nu*u : * Tangaloa who makes (fa'a) the lands {mi'u) spring 
up (tutttpu)^; Tagaloa savali: * Tangaloa who walks,' that is *the messenger,' 

* the ambassador ' ; Tagaloa totonu : Tangaloa who puts everything * straight ' ; 
Tagaloa le-fuli : Tangaloa the ' immovable ' ; Tagaloa asiasi-nu'u : Tangaloa 
the * visitor of lands,' * the omnipresent.' 

10. — The peopled wave. It is hard to understand what that means, although 
it is the translation given to me. In the original, tagata, which is a noun 
meaning ' men,' ' mankind,' is evidently used as an adjective to describe the waves 
in another of their aspects. I think it would be better to give to tagata a verbal 
transitive meaning as in lines 49 and 50, and to translate peau tagata as the 

* peopling waves,' referring to the fact, so common in Polynesia, that the waves 
and storms have often driven canoes with their living freight of men and women 
from one island to another, and have thus contributed to the * peopling ' of these 
islands. But probably, after all, the word tagata in the manuscript may be a 
mistake for some other word. 

11. — < Wandering current ' here seems to be the great equatorial current which 
crosses the Pacific from east to west. 

13. — Desires to rest. The word mdlolo means 'to rest absolutely,' *to be 
quiescent,' but vmpUj in the next line, means *to rest from work,' sc. here, from 
the work of creation. The Tuli is the bird through which Tangaloa is repre- 
sented when he works — the ato, * shadow ' or second self of Tangaloa. 

17. — * Great Manu'a ' (for Manuka) is not < great ' because of its size, but it is 

* great ' in importance as the first resting-place of the Polynesian race ; like the 



* This statement requires some qualification. The Maoris of New Zealand 
form a not inconsiderable portion of the Polynesian race, and yet Tangaroa with 
them is by no means tbair chief god. As with the Hawaiians, Tane was the 
principal Maori god, though in later years Tangaroa — or, as they call him) 
Eanaloa — has taken the first place. Vide Fornander. — ^Ediiobs. 
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Delos of Ancient Greece, it is the sacred hearth-stone of the race. The Mana'a 
cluster, in the east of the Samoan groap, consists of three rocky volcanic islands, 
Tau, Ofu, Olosenga ; of those Tau is the largest, and is about eight miles long. 

18-19. — The moon ; the sun. The Polynesians, like the Gauls and some other 
ancient nations, gave precedence to the moon, and counted by nights, not by days. 
The sun, they say, is changeless like a statue, and every day is very much like 
another ; whereas the moon changes, and they can reckon time by its phases. 

21. — The waters here are vai, * fresh water,* and in the next line tail 'salt 
water,' is the sea. The poem thus makes a distinction between trai, the waters 

* above the firmament ' (Gen. i.), and /at, the waters below ; the space between is 
le va. The science of this passage seems to be correct enough ; for as soon as the 
sun (line 20) sends his hot beams on the ocean, vapours arise and form reservoirs 
of fresh water in the clouds above. 

22. — To visit. Here Tangaloa becomes Ta(jaloa-asi(ui-nu*u : ' Tangaloa the 
visitor of lands.' 

24. — A strong desire. The mere desire creates the object desired. See also 
lines 43, 46. One of the Indian Upanishads says, ** The Primeval Being saw 
nothing but himself in the Universe, and said * I am I.* He felt no delight, being 
alone ; he wished for another, and instantly became such ; he caused himself to 
fall in twain, and thus became husband and wife." 

25. — High mountain. There is on Savai'i, a lofty mountain called Mauga-loa. 

27.- -Arose Savai'i. A Samoan poet will always maintain that the Samoan 
islands came into existence before all others. 

28. — The Group of Fiti. Here I observe that the Fijis, which are Mela- 
nesian islands, are included in Tangaloa's realm, and there he dwells as well as in 
Samoa. This is quite m harmony with statements made in other Samoan poems. 
In one of these, Tangaloa in anger, changes the colour of two of his sons ; the one 
he makes brown and the other black. 

30. — Alamisi ; the two Samatas. The two Samatas are now villages on the 
south side of Savai'i ; at the west end of the island is the descent of Sa-Fe'e, the 
Samoan Hades. Alamisi is another place on that island ; the word means a 

* land-crab,' but the Samoans have a tradition that alamisi was a quadruped 
brought down from heaven for them to feast on long ago. 

32. — His footstool. Warriors sat on a wooden stool, and an armour-bearer 
carried this about for their use when required. 

33. — Manu'a first grew up. All the legends agree in giving priority to Manuka, 
and its bards continually assert this priority (cf . line 72) ; * thy mountains ' are the 
mountains of Manuka. 

38. — * Thy group in the west ' may be Fiji. 

39. — To measure the space. It was the duty of Tangaloa, as the great 

* artificer ' (line 114) to see that the islands were all at their proper distances from 
each other, and that everything was in order. By a poetical ellipsis, line 41 
implies that he is flying towards the west, and describes his experience while so 
doing. 

44-45. — Upolu and Tutulla are two of the larger islands of the Samoan group. 

47* — A place of rest. * Best from toil,' mapusaga* 
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48. — Tangaloa, pinched for room ; i.e.^ t^e islands are too small for th^ 
dignity and the convenience of the gods. At all feasts the gods received the first 
share of the food and the drink. 

49. — The peopling vine. The * vine * here is a native climbing-plant, for which 
the general name is fue ; it is called ' peopling ' here because it is connected with 
the origin of mankind. The Samoap tradition asserts that from this vine came 
the worms or maggots which ultimately were turned into men and womei^. It is 
described in this passage as fue-tagata^ lit. ' the mankind vipe,' and one varietiy qt 
it is called by the Samoans fiie-sdj the * sacred fue.^ In another legend, the fue is 
represented as the special gift of Tangaloa ; he caused it to be brought down from 
heaven and set in a place exposed to the sun ; there * it brought forth something 
like worms, a wonderful multitude of worms ' ; these he fashioned (see note 64, 
infra) into men and women. 

I think that the fue bears some relation to the sacred soma plant of India, or 
its more modem substitutes. Like the sonta^ the fue is a creeper and climber, and 
is a sacred plant ; one variety of it in Samoa is a Hoya^ and this belongs to the 
same natural order, the asdepiads^ as the Sarcostemnuit which is generally con- 
sidered now as the nearest approach to the original soma. Another variety of the 
fue is full of a refreshing juice which the natives drink ; so also the soma juice was 
used as a drink in the Vedic sacrifices. The soma had reference to the generative 
power of the sun ; so also the fue in the Samoan legend here. The word soma 
comes from the Sanskrit root «u, * to bear, bring forth, squeeze out juice,' and 
from it suta means, > a son, a daughter, children ' ; so also the Samoan word fue 
is allied to/tta, * to produce fruit,' /«*«> * fruit, a child.' 

In New Britain toto is a strong climbing vine and a Hoya, like the fue. It is 
the * Sun-nooser.' Like the asclepiadSf too, it has large fleshy flowers. 

51. — Atua^ A^ana^ Tuamxtsanga^ are the three districts of the island of Upolu. 

61. — To the west. The god comes down on the declining rays of the sun. 

62. — One word. Fetalaiga^ in the text, means a decisive decree spoken by one 
having the highest authority ; it is a word which none but chiefs may use. With 
this compare, * Let there be light, and there was light." 

64. — I fashion, totosi. This word corresponds with the meaning of the French 
verb taillert ' to fashion,' for it means ' to cut and shape into form and limbs.' 

65. — A will, lotOy which is ' the heart and inward parts ' ; this, as in the 
Homeric age, was taken to be the seat of the affections and desires. 

66. — Opacity, &c. Literally, * Let your bodies be darkness ; let your eyes 
(face) be hght.' Mata^ ' the eye» the face,' comes from a root which means 'to 
shine.' 

69. — To walk this earth. Here Tangaloa becomes Tagaloa-savalit * Tangaloa 
*the walker.' See note 1, supra, 

70. — O Great Fiti, Fiti tele. The Fijians themselves call this island Viti levuy 
* the great Fiji.' 

71. — To great Manu'a look. That is, they cannot overshadow the importance 
of Manuka. See note 6, supra. 

72. — Slippery rock. There is such a rock on Tutuila ; boys slide on it. 

73. — The spreading masoa. The masoa is the arrowroot tree of Tahiti, found 
there and on all the other islands. As it grows, its leaves spread out like the 
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sarfaoe of a round table ; heDce the fable that it was by the growth of a prodigious 
tree of this Tacca genus the heavens were raised aloft. Can the sacredness of the 
Dodonean oak and the Norse ygdrasil have originated in some such idea as this ? 
Mcutoa seems to be used here as a synonym for the name of some one of the 
islands of the Pacific. 

75. — Leafy like the teve. The teve is also a variety of the arrowroot tree ; but 
the root of it is so acrid that criminals are compelled to bite it as a punishment. 
The bite causes severe blistering of the lips and mouth. 

77. — The firm seed-stone, fatu U gae^e, Gae^e means * to move,' as a stone is 
moved by means of a lever ; le is the negative * not ' ; And fatu is * the hard stone 
of a fruit, the kernel.' The whole expression here suggests the idea that 
Manuka had a fruitful seed dropped into its bosom, which sprang up and became 
a mighty tree, spreading its branches into all the islands of the Pacific. This 
seed-stone represents the first ancestors of the present population of Eastern 
Polynesia. The notion that mankind first came from eggs or seeds is a very 
ancient one. 

FatUt as an adjective, means * hard * in contrast with the rest of the fruit 
around the kernel, which is soft. The word fatu is quoted as a proof that the 
Polynesians are of Malay origin, for the Malay word batu means * hard.' But on 
the same reasoning the negroid natives of New Britain and the Duke of York 
island must also be Malays, for they say wat * a stone,' and pat-ina, the 'hard seed 
oi a fruit ' ; and the Melanesians of the New Hebrides must also be Malays, for 
the Aneityumese say inhat {i.e., in-fat) for * stone,' and the Eromangans say 
nevat (i.e.t ne-fat), the iti and ne being merely demonstrative prefixes. I observe 
also that the New Hebrideans treat * stone ' as a word of their own, for they give 
to it the prefix which belongs to words used as nouns in their own languages. 
And the same word is found in New Zealand ; there whatu is * hail,' * the pupil 
{i.e.y kernel) of the eye,' and ko-whatu is ' stone.' 

79. — The Bock. How the Samoans came to regard * the rock ' — a hard parent 
— as their first progenitor, I cannot tell, possibly from their having lost the 
meaning which papa originally had in the language of their ancestors. At all 
events in the genealogy of the kings of Samoa, the very first words are * Papa-tu 
(standing-rock) married Papa-ele (earth-rock) and their son Ma'a-ta'anoa (loose- 
stone) married Papa-pala (mud-rock).' I suppose man has always been regarded 
as ' of the earth earthy.' But in the mythology of the Hervey islanders,* ' Papa ' 
is a woman, the last of the primary gods. Her name means * foundation,' and 
that is more appropriate here than ' rock ' in Samoan. 

82. — Alele. His story is given in another myth ; he was a perverter of justice, 
for he was a plunderer ; hence the expression here * pretence of justice,' which 
literally means * he caused the blows (of justice) to glance aside.' 

88. — Fono of confusion. I have used the Samoan word fono here and in other 
lines simply because I can find no word in English to convey the idea concisely. 
In the text the word is malae, and means ' a place where assemblies of the 
people are held.' Every village had a nialae or open space where the villagers 
came together for public purposes, but only certain places had the right to hold 
a f<mo or general assembly for the discussion of weightier matters. In such place- 
names as Malae-Alamisi, the word rnalae corresponds in its use to the Latin 
Appii-/orum, and the English marAiet-Bosworth. 



* As also in New Zealand. — ^Editob^. 
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91. — The council. Fono is the word for a council of the gods or of chiefs ; 
aloji is ' a circle of chiefs.' 

92. — Solemn silence. Literally : ' but (they were) very quiet.* Compare with 
this the Homeric councils. In Samoa it is highly unseemly to disturb a/ono by 
any noise ; see the myths about Fanonga and Pava. 

93. — ^Let the Builder. Tangaloa is here called Tufuga, * the carpenter,* * the 
builder.* Tufuga is not now a word of dignity ; it would not now be applied to a 
chief, much less to a god. Tliis fact, and other similar words in the poem, go to 
prove its antiquity. 

India too has degraded the * Carpenter * ; but in early Indian story there was 
a famous race called the Takshakas or ' builders,* and although at the present 
time artizans have a low place in the community, yet in some parts the carpenter 
still has special religious privileges and functions. Sakya Muni's own hynm on 
becoming a Buddha says : * I must travel if I do not discover the Builder [God] 
whom I seek. Painful are repeated transmigrations ; I have seen the Architect 
[and said] , " Thou shalt not build me another house ; thy rafters are broken ; 
thy roof timbers scattered ; my mind is detached ; I have attained to the 
extinction of desire.** ' 

Eava cup. This is the beverage so well known in many of the Pacific Islands. 
It is made from the roots of Piyer rmthysticum. vSee other myths and other 
sources of information about it. The first kava cup : a first libation to the 
gods at a feast was an almost universal custom. 

At great feasts in Polynesia, the proper ritual is this : The kava drink having 
been prepared in the usual way, the official cup-bearer approaches the bowl which 
contains it, puts in his halids and with his fingers lifts the fibre from the liquid, 
and so drains it ; he then calls out the name of the god, either Tangaloa or some 
local god, to whom the first libation is made ; he next carries the cup to the chief 
who of those present is highest in rank, and so in succession to the others. With 
this compare the office of Ganymede and the libations of the gods both in Greece 
and Bome. 

94. — Whose keel is laid. To the Polynesian islanders canoe-building is the 
most important of all architectural achievements ; and so they will prosper in it, 
if they have first shown, by libations, due reverence for the gods. 

96. — Must be bonito. Tangaloa here claims the bonito as his favourite fish ; 
and the fishers, if they wish to secure his favour and get prosperity, must show 
him respect by offering a bonito as first-fruits as soon as they come to land. Any 
neglect will bring disaster. 

97.— Fisher Losi appears in other Samoan legends. He is the foremost of 
his craft. 

99. — Tangaloa's race, Sd-Tagaloa. There were numerous chiefs in Samoa 
who bore the name of Tangaloa and claimed descent from him, and yet none of 
them were ' high chiefs.* Cf. the Homeric * Diotrephe6s basil6es.* 

104. — Asia. The name Asia or Atia occurs also in the traditions of the 
Barotongans, for they say that their ancestor-land was in Atia. Where was 
Atia ? 

Mr. Ella's discovery (see the last No. of this Journal) that avaiki in the 
Mangarevan dialect fifty years ago meant ' down,' ' below,' points to the West 
(Samoan gaga- if o, sis-ifo) as the original fatherland (Hawaiki) of the Polynesians. 

109. — His workmen. Tangaloa, in other myths, is said to send down these 
workmen to do his behests. 
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114. — Architect- in -chief. In the building of a house or a canoe there is 
always a * chief architect ' to give orders and to superintend the work. The real 
meaning of faUlmanu in the text here is ' scaffolding.' 

It is much to be regretted that the Bev. T. Powell did not write down here the 
rest of this interesting solo. The substance of the lines omitted is given just as I 
found it in his manuscript. 

115. — The rafter-breaking god. Tangaloa destroys the main beams (aso) of 
the roof, and thus the whole building falls. Cf. note 93, supra. 

116. — Alas ! is scattered, &c. This is the exclamation of the king on seeing 
his house destroyed. Samoan recitations end with a long-drawn O-o I from the 
mouth of the speaker. 



III. 
Lb FoA'Foaoa. — The Cbbation. 



Introduction. — This brief song (solo) appears to be a fragment, but it was 
given in this form by Rapi-sa-Soatoa of Fitinta (Manu'a) in 1870. I place it here 
because it corroborates the Solo o le Va &s to the origin of man. The unartifioial 
way in which it refers to the contents of that and other Samoan songs as well- 
known things is also to me a proof that both they and it are genuine. As usual, 
the allusions in it are not manifest to us without some interpolations in the 
translation. As usual, also, the poet magnifies the priority of Manu'a — because 
there the first canoe was made, spirits and men had their origin, the kingly dignity 
was first established, and the senga parroquet had its first abode. 

*0 LE Solo i le Foa-foaga. 

Fa^aifo lalago *o le Folasa. 

Na ta i-fea le luai va*a ? 

Toniisia lalago *o le Folasa. 

Na ta i-fea le luai va*a ? 
5 Tupii se aitu, tupu se tagata. 

*0 Li*a ma Li*a le luai tui. 

Gasalo ao i Luluga, 

la Tui-Toga ma Tui-Manu^a, 

Pea foi le Tui-A*ana, 
10 *0 le tui-fa*atu-lalo-fata. 

Fa*ava fua Atua ma A*ana 

[la] le tama a le ilo ma le fu*e-sa. 

A e tupu le sega i Manuka na, 

E fa*ava fua lo ta Manu*a, 
15 A e tupu le sega i Fiti-uta. — O ! 

The Solo Translated. 

The props of Le-Folasa's canoe came down [from heaven]. 

Where did they cut the first canoe 1 

The props of Folasa's canoe were set upright. 

Where did they cut the first canoe ? 
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5 [Twas where] a spirit-»od grew up, a man grew up. 

Li'a and Li*a were the fii-st princes. 

[Thence] the kingly dignity passed on to Luluga, 

Td Tui-Tonga and Tui-Manu*a, 

And so also to Tui-A*ana, 
10 Who is tui-fa^atvAalo-fata, 

In vain Atua and A*ana are rivals [with me] 

[About] the child of the worm and Xh^fue-sTu 

But [certainly] the senga first grew up in Manu*a. 

In vain do they set up rivalry with our Manu*a, 
16 For the senga grew up in Fiti-uta [of Manuka]. — I 



NOTES. 
1.— Props of oanoe, lalago; also * a chief's bamboo pillow.* 

3. — Set upright. Preparations were made for the building of the first canoe. 
In the Solo oleVa (q-v,) the builders are said to have come down from heaven. 

Folasa, a famous prophet (Hie). See other myths, such as that about 
Mali'etoa and the senga bird. 

6. — A spirit-god, se aitu. In another myth — that about Valua and Tiapa — 
both spirits (aitu) and men are said to have first gone forth from Manu'a ; line 
2 says, ** Folnu aitu^folau tagata.^^ 

6. — Li^a means ' a chief's dream, a vision.' 

7. — Kingly dignity, ao. See the myth about Ali*a-tama. Luluga here may 
mean * to the west, westwards.' 

10. — Tui -fa^atu - lalo -fata, ' the - prince - who - causes - to - stand - under - the- 
palanquin ' — a special prerogative of his dignity. Cf. Egyptian and Eastern 
kingly processions, with attendant bearers of the fata and fly-flappers. Another 
emblem of authority in Samoa was the to^o-to'o, a staff or rod, perhaps five feet 
long, earned in the hand. 

11. — Atua and A'ana are districts of Upolu. The poets there try to dispute 
the priority of Manu'a, but in vain ; so says this solo. 

12. — The child, &c. The first men were the progeny of the fue sd^ ' the holy 
bindweed,' which produced worms, afterwards fashioned into men. See the Solo 
le Va. 

13. — The senga. See the myths about this bird. It is a pretty little migratory 
parroquet in these islands. 

15. — Fiti-uta, ' inland Fiji,' is in the little island of Tau of the Manuka Group. 
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IV. 
Vavau and his Family. — A Tala. 

Vavau ma Sd-Vctvdu, 

Introduction. — This story is about one of the ancients — one of the founders 
of the Samoan race ; for vaiuJu is * ancient,' and sd, as a prefix, means the 
family of the person named. Sa-Tagaloa, for instance, means the children and 
descendants of the god Tangaloa. Vavau was one of these ; and so, when 
Tangaloa in high heaven saw men on earth below quarrelling and fighting, he 
sent down his son Vavau to show them how to live at peace ; but in this errand 
Vavau failed, and Tangaloa in anger expelled him from the heavens. So Vavau 
and his family -had to depart. The story then goes on to tell the names and some 
of the achievements of the sons, several of whom figure in our Samoan myths. 
It ends with a list of the descendants of Tangaloa himself in the Tangaloa line. 

The Tala Translated. 

Tangaloa was the chief god — the god of the sky. There were 
were many Tangaloas, (hut) the principal one is Tangaloa-sisila, 
*the keen-eyed.' The keen-eyed Tangaloa looked down on the 
world; it was bad. They were, fierce to one another. Then 
Tangaloa-sisila said to Vavau his son that he would send him 
down to show them the Malae-a-toto^a, Then he went down. He 
did not show the Malae-d-toto^a, but he showed the Malae-a-Vevesi. 
Then Tangaloa-sisila was angry, and Vavau and the Sa- Vavau were 
dnven down. Then said Vavau, * I was made a sacrifice ; I am 
taken for Tingilau, the sister of the man that has tlio daily offering.' 
Tingilau is the sister. 

2. Tutu and Ila were people of the dispersion of the Sa- Vavau ; 
they two reached A by .swimming, and their child Salaia was born 
there. Another person of the dispersion of the Sa-Vavau is Au-au. 
He came down and got to the grove of toi trees ; hence his name 
Le Au-au-ulu-toi. Au-au went to bathe in the fresh water which the 
birds frequented. Then he gave directions to kindle a fire, (for) he 
was about to call to the birds to fall down ; and they fell down ; 
hence his name Au-an-mana. 

3. Another man of the Sa-Vavau was Le Mana : he was the child 
of Le Mana. He and his son Folasa went down from the sky. Then 
Folasa took to wife Maia, a woman of the Folasa line. Tlien Maia 
bore to Folasa Uli and Ma*o, the spirit-gods of Atua. Another man 
of the dispersion of the Sa-Vavau was Tapu-a*aii. Fasi was married 
to Tapu-a*au and bore to him their (two) sons, To'o-uta and To*o-tai. 
The Fe*e was the spirit-god of Tapu-a*au. Then the Fe'e became a 
spirit-god of A*ana. Sangatea was another of the dispersion of the 
Sa-Vavau. Sangatea went down to Apolima. Sangatea took to wife 
Tava*e-lua-lanu and Sina-lua in foreign (parts). Then Tava*e-lua-lanu 
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bore to Sangatea (a daughter) Sina-ofu-fanga. This was the word of 
Vavau and Sa-Vavau — * Cover things up because of Tangaloa the keen- 
eyed/ 

4. This is the genealogy of the chief spiiit Tangaloa : Tangaloa is 
*the immovable,' and his son was Tangaloa *the keen-eyed/ The son of 
Tangaloa-sisila was Tangaloa langi ; his son was Tangaloa-ulu-tua-tua ; 
his son was Tangaloa-pu^u ; his son was Tangaloa-asi-asi. The son of 
Tangaloa-asi-asi was Tangaloa-soli-soli-nu'u ; his son was Tangaloa-fa*a- 
ofo-nu*u; his daughter was Mai-u*u-le-apae (Moi-u*u-le-Apai) ; her sister 
was LeSenga. 



NOTES. 



1. — A tala in Samoan is a story given in prose ; hence the late B. L. Stevenson 
was called tusi-tala^ ' story- writer,' by the Samoans. A solo is a poem on some 
lofty subject, but without metre or rhyme. 

Was the chief god ; * aitu silL' Aitu is only one of the spirits of the lower 
order, not an atua or high god. The Tangaloas in this myth are all inferior 
deities, except Tagaloa-le-fuli, ' Tagaloa the immovable ' ; and Tagaloa-i-le-langi, 
*Tagaloa of the sky,' who seem to have got into low company here. 

SisiUiy * to look steadily, to see ' — a chief's word ; reduplicated, it is sila-sila^ 

* looked down,' as in next clause. 

World ; * lalo-lagi ' ; lit. * under-the-sky.' 

Vavau means * ancient,' * lasting ever.' Sa-Vavau is the * Vavau -family.' 
Malae-a- Vavau is a village on Tau, named from them. For * malaej* see note 88 
in Myth ii. 

* Son ' all through this myth is atalii^ ' the son of a common man ' ; not ato, 

* the son of a chief.' 

The Malae-a-toto'a^ * the nialae of tranquillity,' and the Malae-a -Vev est ^ ' the 
malae of disturbance or confusion,' are mentioned in lines 101 and 105 of Myth ii., 
the Solo-o-le-Va. 

2. — Tutu and Ila; thus they account for the name of the island Tutuila. 
Dispersion ; ta'apega, that is, * their expulsion.' 

*A' is a place a little to the west of Aoloau. Sala-ia means 'fined, 
punished.' 

Toi is the Alphitonia excelsa; 'grove' is ulu; *au'^au means 'to swim 
about ' — a chief's word. 

Frequented ; ' lele ane ' ; lele means ' to fly.' Call ; valaUy ' to call, to give 
directions.' 

Fell down ; ' an instance of mana, miraculous or supernatural power ' ; hence 
his new name. 

8. — ^From the sky. The word here is i ' to,' which seems to be a mistake for 
ait *from.' Line. — AtUy ' a row,' ' a series.' 

Uli is ' black,' and Ma^o is the name of a tree. Ma'o-ma'o is a kind of bird ; 
the Samoans do not like to hear this bird's cry ; they say, ' Don't provoke the 
bird ; its cry will bring rain.' 

Their (two) sons. A la tania, that is ' the sons of them two.' 

To^o-utUi &c. To^o is ' a perch ' ; uta is ' inland ' ; and tai is the ' sea.' Fe'e 
is the * octopus.* Sd-le-Fe'ey ' the family of Fe'e,' is a name for the Samoan 
Hades. 

Apolima, a very small island, about two miles in circuit, oft Upolu. 
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iro Isgoona ' ; lanu is ft Iftgoon of 
filling an extinot enter. There 



TftTa'e-lua-lftna, 'the IrigaU-biid of the t 
fresh water, often on the top of a mountain, 
IB one BQch !□ Savfti'i and another in Upolu. 

Foieigu ; papdlani, ' burstiD); (through) the sky.' White men ftre called 
'papalagi ' on the ialandB. because their ships Beem to bunt through the sbj. 

Sina-'ofu-faga, 'Ofu h a ' garment,' and faga is a ' net.' 

4. — Tangaloa. Some of these epithets are foolish enough ; ulu-fua-lua it 
'ttiiok head' ; pu'u IB 'dwarf' ; afi-nai iB 'visiting'; <oti-(o[i-nu'u is 'trampling 
on lands ' ; fa'a-o/o-nu'u, • causing to bestow lands.' For this lost one I prefer to 
read/a'a-«o/o-mu'u, ' oaneing lands to be dwelt in.' 

Sloi-a'n-U-Apni ; I^ Senffa ! Saiigatea. See myths under these hea^ngs. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 




[96] Funafuti Atoll, Ellice Group. 

We have received from the author, Mr. Charles Hedley, a very interesting 
little book of 71 pages, descriptive of the above island. Mr. Hedley gives a brief 
description of the whole of the Ellice Group, and then deals with the Zoology, 
Botany, Ethnology, and general structure of Funafuti. The inhabitants are 
probably Samoan in origin, with an admixture of Tongans. Mr. Hedley gives 
several of the local traditions as to their origin. The island — like so many others 
in that part of the Pacific — appears to have suffered from ancient times by the 
warlike incursions of the Tongans, who came in fleets of canoes and destroyed 
great numbers of the islanders, taking back slaves with them. The Worship, 
Burial, Domestic Life, Cultivations, Fishing, Hygiene, &c., are described at some 
length. Mr. Hedley is to be congratulated on having brought together here a 
large amount of interesting and valuable information on a little-known island. 
More books of this nature are wanted regarding other islands of the Pacific. — 
Editobs. 

[97] I" Ancient Maori Land. 

We are in receipt of a copy of a little book bearing the above title, written by 
our fellow member, Mr. Elsdon Best. The author has collected together here 
many notes of an historical character pertaining to Tuhoe-land and the Bangi- 
taeki Valley, together with several of the old traditions retained by the tangata- 
wheniuiy or aborigines of those parts. These are well worth preserving, as they 
differ much from traditions collected in other parts, and tend to throw light on 
the original people found here by Maoris from Hawaiki. The pamphlet is 
published by Mr. F. F. Watt, of Kotorua. We advise our members to secure a 
copy. — Editobs. 

[98J Phallic Cult. 

Will any of our members supply information as to whether they have ever 
noted anything of this nature amongst the Maoris ? There are strong reasons for 
believing that something akin to tlus ancient form of worship existed amongst 
the tangata-whenua of New Zealand. 

[99] Easter Island Inscriptions. 

Has Dr. Carroll, of New South Wales, published any work on the 
hieroglyphical writings found at Easter Island? and is the connection of the 
former inhabitants of that isolated place with those living on the mainland 
of America fuUy established thereby? This question is rendered of greater 
interest from the fact that the inhabitants of Easter Island, when first noticed by 
European navigators, were found to be Polynesians, and closely allied to the 
Maon of New Zealand. — Tayloe White. 

[Perhaps Dr. Carroll himself will answer Mr. White. — Editors.] 
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[lOo] " Ka pou-tu-maro te Ra." 

Presoott, in the ** History of the Conquest of Peru/' page 54, says, ''The 
period of the equinoxes they determined by the help of a solitary pillar or gnomon, 
placed in the centre of a circle, which was described in the area of the great 
temple, and traversed by a diameter that was drawn from east to west. When 
the shadows were scarcely visible under the noontide rays of the sun, they said 
that * The god sat with all his light on the column.* '* Different races of mankind 
may no doubt arrive at similar conclusions or trite sayings without any direct 
intercourse between such people, and especially when remarking on natural 
objects; yet I would ask for a literal translation of the sentence Ka pou-tu-maro 
te Rut used by the New Zealand Maori to denote '' mid-day." Dr. Shortland, in 
*' Traditions and Customs of the New Zealanders," page 222, gives the translation 
as *' the sun stands upright as a post." It seems to me that certain of the words 
in the Maori might be rendered otherwise, and so have a closer similarity to the 
Peruvian saying quoted above. Ra poupoti is another term denoting ** mid- 
day." (?) Twenty-fourth day of the moon : He Tangaroa oroto. lie ra pat rawa. 
He aho poupou. (?) — Ancient Calendar. — Taylok White. 

[We think, in this case, that ^it is the verb '' to gush forth, to set down "; in 
fact, to descend directly perpendicularly. Ex. : '* Hornai kia poua he wai ket aku 
kamo " — Waiata. Katahi ka poua nga kai, Tu-maro means *' upright, straight " ; 
hence the expression seems to mean, "■ The (rays of the) sun are perpendicular." 
Aho has also the same meaning as '* direct line " (as in aho-arikij the direct first- 
born line of descent), and in conjunction with poupou^ i.e., aho-poupouy seems to 
refer to the perpendicular rays of the sun. — Editors.] 



THE LATE SIR J. B. THURSTON, K.C.M.6., F.R.Q.S. 
We regret to announce the death of another of our members, in 
the person of His Excellency Sir J. B. Thurston, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S., 
Governor of Fiji, who died at sea on the 8th February, 1897, whilst 
on his way from Fiji to Melbourne. Sir John had been suffering 
from illness for some time, and was on his way to Melbourne to seek 
medical advice. Our late member took a considerable interest in 
our proceedings, and has contributed some notes to the Journal. 
He was one of those capable administrators to whom the Empire 
owes so much. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR HORATIO HALE, M.A., F.R.S. 
The Polynesian Society sustains another severe loss in the 
death of one of its most learned and highly respected honorary 
members. Professor Hale was born in 1817 at Newport, N.H., and 
graduated at Harvard in 1837. He was the distinguished ethno- 
graphist and philologist of the United States Exploring Expedition 
to the Pacific under Commodore Wilkes in the early forties, and 
since that time he has occupied an almost unique position as a 
collector of languages and mythologies in North America. His 
eighty years of life have been filled with labour and honour, and 
from no part of the world will come more sincere expressions of 
regret than from his friends in New Zealand. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY 



FOB THE QUARTEB ENDING SIst MARCH, 1896. 



A MEETING of the Council was held in Wellington on the 16th January, 1896. 

The following new Member was elected : 

258 Dr. Benedict Friedlaender, Begenten Strasse 8, Berlin 

The following papers were received : 

147 Kome-tara, by Te Whetu 

148 Parahia, a Taniwha Story, by W. H. Skinner 

A MEETING of the Council was held in Wellington on the 4th March, 1897. 

The following new Members were elected : 

259 Arthur Turner, Chatham Island 

260 G. P. Castle, Honolulu 

261 J. H. Bettany, Marton 

262 Craig Maginnis, Nukualope, Tonga 

263 T. S. Lambert, Wellington 

The following papers were received : 

147 The Maori Tribes of the East Coast. Part v. W. E. Gudgeon 
. 148 Notes on *' The Whare Maori." A. T. Ngata, M.A. 

149 Notes on ''0 le tala ia Taeme ma Na-fanua." Bev. S. Ella 

150 Marriage and Death Customs of the Morioris. A. Shand 

151 Palolo, in the Samoan Islands. Bev. J. B. Stair 

152 Notes on various subjects. Taylor White. 

It was decided that the price of back numbers of the Journal should be 2s 6d 
in future. 

The following books, &c., were received : 

524 The Queen's Quarterly. Vol. iv, part 1 

525 The American Antiquary. Vol. xviii, part 6 

526 T?ie Geographical Journal. Vol. ix, part 1 

527-29 Revue meuftuelle de VEcole d' Anthropologic de Paris. September, 

November, December, 1896 
530-31 Journal Royal Colonial Institute. Parts 1 and 2, 1897 

532 Journal Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, N.S.W. Branch. 

Vol. vi, part 3 

533 Etudes d' Ethnographic Prehistoriquc. Ed. Piette. 

534 Records of the Australian Museum. Vol. iii, part 1 
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535 Bulletin of the Geological Imtitute of the Univeraity of Upgala, Vol. ii, 

part 2 

536 The Atoll of Funifuti, EUice Group. By C. Headley 

537 Plakaatboek. 1602-1811. Batavian Society of Arts. 

538 Note on the Ancient Geography of Asia. By Nobin Chandra Das, M.A. 

Baddhist Text Society of India 

539 Proceedings of the Buddhist Text Society of India. 

540 The Twea. November 29th, 1896, to February 6th, 1897 
541-2 Na Matfi. January-February, 1897 

494 Mittheilungeu der Anthropohgischen GettellscJuift iu Wien. Band xxvi, 
4-5 



Notice to Members. — Those members who have not forwarded their 
subscriptions are requested to do so at once, and so save the great trouble of 
sending out circulars, for which the Secretaries have no time. 





TE REHU-0-TArNUI : 

THE EVOLUTION OF A MAORI ATUA. 



BEING NOTES ON THE ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND MANIFESTATIONS 
or A NEW ZEALAND WAB-GOD. 



Bt Elsdom Best. 



|HE subject of Maori atua (ftods) — tlifiir prestige, oracular 
propliecien, and manirpRtations of eupernatural power^as 
bflieted in by ilie o)d-tinie Maori, is one of considerable 
interest, and is also a matter upon whicli but little appears 
to liave been written. Tlie Atua Maori wliicli was fortunate enough 
to be siiccesariil in prophecy in regard to the iswuR of coming battles, 
was iissiiredly a mighty power in Maoriland, and its medium whs a. 
man whose fame ranged far and wid« across Te Ika-a-Maui, Such a 
god was a ]iossession to be treasured, and woe betide the luckless 
wight who might offend by violating its sa«red places or otherwise 
tranagreasing any of the thousand Rn<l one rigid laws which surrounded 
the divinity. 

The tohungn, or priest who acted as the medium of an atua, was ^ 
known as its waka or kauwiikn, and \\in duties were to preserve and 
pititect its sacreil places (hiahu) and symlmlH, to be the one pfraon to 
approach or handle its arin or incarnation — the form in which it 
appealed to mortal eyes — to make all necessary supplications to the 
deity, and to be ready and apt on all occasions with the appropriate 
harakia or sacred incantations. Tt was his function to receive, during 
a trance nr profound slumber, the prophecies or □I'aGular utteran«es of 
the god, and translate the same to the tribe ; and also to whakanoa, or 
make free from the rigid and exacting laws of tajni,, returned war- 
{Mrties who, from the sacied ceremony of wai-taiia, prior to the 
departure of the army, until the rutvahinelanga of the aliia on its 
return from the lield of battle, were bound by the iron rules which 
distinguish the Polynesian system of tapu. 
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Although the Maori had innumerable attuz — many anecdotes con- 
cerning which have been placed on record — it is probable that the 
subject of these notes constitutes the first- case in which the origin and 
development of an atua has been traced. It is for this reason that 
such notes have been collected and are here given, as believed in by 
the Tuhoe people.* 

Te Rehu-o-Tainui, a war-god of Te Ure-wera or Tuhoe tribe, came 
into existence some five generations ago, and the history of that man- 
destroying atua has been well preserved in the unwritten archives of 
Tuhoe-land. Although but a modem atua, it has since been the 
principal war-god of Tuhoe on account of its kite or oracular prophecies 
in respect to various battles in which Tuhoe were arrayed against the 
tribes Whakatohea, Te Kareke, Te Arawa, and Ngati-Tuwharetoa. 

The evolution of Te Rehu-o-Tainui came about in this wise : A 
woman named Rehutu, of the Tama-kai-moana hapu of Tuhoe, who 
abode at the Tauranga Stream — a tributary of the Waikare which 
flows into the Whakatane River below Te Ranga-a-Ruanuku — was 
delivered of a whakatahe or premature birth, which, on account of the 
manner in which it was delivered, received the name of Hope-motu. 
This was the embryo which was to develope into the powerful atua 
that desolated the battle-fields of Orona and Puke-kai-kahu ; of 
Po-uru-take and Wai-o-tahe ; which brought the shadow of the 
ancient tapu on Rere-whakaitu lake, and left but "the parera and 
drifting waters" at Taupo-nui-a-Tia. 

Now the spirit of a stillborn child is a thing to be dreaded by man, 
inasmuch jis it developes into an evil spirit (kahukahu), which has the 
will and power to afflict mankind in divers ways. It is therefore cus- 
tomary to bury it in a proper manner and with appropriate ceremony, 
that the kahukahu may be laid and rendered powerless to assail those 
who dwell in the living world. This is done by the all-necessary priest, 
who, having cooked some food in a sacred umu (or oven), proceeds to 
ofler it to the gods, and then by means of karakia he renders harmless 
the evil spirit of the foetus. It is only the essence of such food- 
offerings that is consumed by the gods ; the material portion is eaten 
by the tohunga. In the event of a person being afflicted by a 
kahukahu, the only one who can help him is the first-born of the 
family, and he accomplishes the cure by biting the part affected. 
Should the whakatahe be buried near a whata-kaka, or perch where a 
tame decoy kaka parrot is kept, the evil s[>irit will assuredly enter 
into that bird, and thus cause an endless amount of trouble. 



* It must, however, be clearly understood that the class of atiui referred to in 
this paper is quite distinct from the original and superior gods which are common 
to the Polynesian race, such as Tane, Tu, Bongo, and Tangaroa ; these are self- 
created, or the offspring of Heaven and Earth. Te Rehu-o-Tainui and a host of 
others belong to the class of tribal gods. — ^Editors. 
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Accordingly the particular whakatahe we are treating of was 
wrapj)ed in the leaves of the maur% a plant resembling the kokaha 
{Astelia solandri), but with narrower leaves. The leaves were rautao* 
in which the small fresh-water fish known as titarakura had been 
cooked in an umu or steam oven. In this case, however, the powers 
of the foetus were not destroyed by the usual process, though it will be 
seen that a portion of the essence of the kahukahu passed into the fish 
known as titarakuray which henceforth was sacred to the god Te 
Kehu-o-Tainui, and was accordingly erased from the Tuhoe list of food 
supplies. 

The next step in the evolution of our god was its transformation 
into the form of a moko-kakariki or green lizard, a sacred and fearsome 
object in the land of the Maori. It was the inherent sacredness and 
su[>ernatural power of the kakariki which gave additional mana and 
strength to the developing atua ; the innate and peculiar principles of 
the said lizard endowed the spirit of the foetus with singular powers 
wherewith to destroy man. Not that the lizard or whakatahe are 
really atua in themselves. Not at all ; they and others of their kind 
are but the aria or form of incarnation of the gods, the form in which 
they are represented to mortal eyes — for no mortal eyes may look upon 
the real gods ; they are invisible. It is not known where the true god 
may be — for it is but an essence, an unseen power which we cannot 
explain. 

Te Rehu-o-Tainui was now a fully developed atuorngau-tangata 
(man-eating-god), atua mo te riri (or war-god), and ready to pommence 
its allotted task in thinning out the population of Aotea-roa in a proper 
and orthodox manner. 

Uhia was a member of the Tama-kai-moana hapu of Maunga-pohatu. 

When he heard that the woman Hehutu 
^^^* . was possessed of the atua Hope-motu, he 

rp '^' ' rT^' at ouco sct off with a propitiatory offering 

Mahirata consisting of porete^ the small green par- 

roquet called elsewhere kakariki. This 



„. I , ,. TTiJ TT was the amonqa or sacred food that he 

Hine-te-anki Uhia II «»,.., , , , 

(Ahmt 10 years old in 1896) ^^^^^^ ^ *^« new-born atua, and thus 

Uhia became the kauwaka or medium of 
the spirit Hope-motu, and having acquired that position, he gave the 
god the name of Te Rehu-o-Tainui, a name which was destined to win 
renown on many a hard-fought field. For so succcessful were the 
matakite (or foretelling) of the atu^, its prophecies, as delivered through 
its medium, the tohunga Uhia, that its fame as an oracle, and that of 
its waka as a priest and war-chief, went forth across far lands, and 
enabled the war-parties of Tuhoe to range down on the realm of 
Tutara-kauika, whilst the setting sun followed them in wonder to the 
Sea of Taupo and Rotorua-nui-a-£Lahu. 

* BautaOi leaves, or mats, used to cover the native ovens* 
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As stated, the aria of Te-Rehu-o-Tainui was the small green lizard ; 
not a kind of thing that even a brave man may wish to meet. For 
should a man when travelling see one of these creatures on the path 
before him, he knows full well that it does not come there of its own 
accord, but is sent by an enemy to do him some grievous harm. He 
will therefore kill that lizard and get a woman to step over it, *' hai 
whiti i te mate" (**to avert the evil"). Then he bethinks him of his 
most bitter enemies, and says, '* Afa Nyati-mea hapu koe e kai" {" Ngati- 
so-and-so tribe shall eat thee"), so that the aittia may be diverted 
to those people. Such an occurrence is termed a kotijyu. 

The ai*ia of Te Rehu-o-Tainui sometimes appeared in the hand of 
the medium Uhia, where it lay putting out its tongue from side to side. 
This was looked upon as a good omen for the tribe. At other times it 
would conceal itself in a hangi (or oven), wherein it would be found 
by those who opened the oven. It was not at all injured by the heat 
thereof, and the food immediately around it would remain quite raw 
and cool, though the rest would be thoroughly cooked. This was 
deemed an evil omen for the tribe. Such was the aria or form of 
incarnation of the god Te Rehu-o-Tainui, and which was looked upon 
by the common people as the atua itself ; but this was not so, for we 
of the ariki-taniwlia* know that the real form of a god, if it have a 
form, is never seen of mortal eyes. Such was the aria of Te Rehu-o- 
Tainui, and upon the kauwaka devolved the serious task of communing 
with the atua through its aria or by means of utterances made to him 
during a profound sleep. His also was the duty to see that the 
injunctions of the invisible spirit were respected and carried out in a 
proper mariner, according to the rules of Maori priesthood and 
a^tfto-dom. 

The first, manifestations of its power made by the newly-acquired 
god was at the Tauranga Stream, at the base of Maunga-pohatu. Here 
the atua^ by virtue of its command over the tohwuga^ caused him to 
clamber to the top of a large kahikatea tree, and to throw himself to 
the ground from that great height. Uhia was not at all injured by 
the fall, being preserved from harm by the wonderful powers of the 
atua. The next exhibition of these powers occurred at the same place, 
where Uhia, under the influence of the god, cast himself into the 
Tauranga Stream and passed under water for a long distance, finally 
emerging at Rukupou, and when he arose from the water, behold ! he 
had two titarakura fish in his ears as wliakakai (or pendants). Such 
were the tohu (or signs) of the atua. All this time Uhia was in a 
strange condition, as of a deranged person, and appeared quite ignorant 
of ordinary affairs. When he recovered his usual senses he found 
himself possessed by the atua. Then it was clear to Uhia, priest of 



* Ariki, firstborn in male line of descent ; taniwha^ here used as representing 
eBOteric knowledge : of the high-born priestly caste. 
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Tiihoe, that this was indeed a most powerful god, and one worthy to 
be served even by a tohunya of high renown. And so, with many 
harakia and a due observance of the prescribed rites in such cases, he 
fell to and erected a tuahu or sacred place to the god Te Rehu-o-Tainui, 
even at the spot where he had emerged from the dark waters of 
Tauranga. 

We now come to the maiden battlefield of Te Rehu-o-Tainui, tlie 
subject for which its first matakite was given, and where men saw 
how truly great was the power of the new atua. Tuhoe rose in arms 
against Whakatoliea of Ruatoki and elsewhere ; the seer entered into 
the sacred sleep, and the word of the atua came forth — it was the kite 
or moemoea : — 

, Matakite of the god Te Rehu-o-Tainui for the Battle of Te Kahikatea. 

Pa rakau e tu mai nei ; 

E, kia watea. 

Tukua atu au kia rere ra, 

Hai kata ma te marea — 

Hai ki noa mai — e ; 

He ringa hoki tona ? 

He toa-taua hoki te kai — e 

Tukua tera kia mau i tana ake ra 

Hai tiokaoka 

Mo te komata o te rangi e tu nei. 

" The clump of wood that yonder stands ; 

Give place ; clear off, aside. 

And let me forward dart, 

To be laughed at by the multitude — 

Then may they vainly say, 
* Has he indeed an armed hand ? 

Here are warriors brave to exercise it on.' 

Let him then his weapon seize, 

And transfix with many spear-thrusts 

The high-born ones that front them." 

Such was the kite of Uhia, disclosed to him by the cetua as he slept, 
and by him exj)lained to the people. 

In the niatakite for war, as divulged by tribal war-gods to their 
medium, there is generally a reference to a certain person, place, or 
object, known as the pdpdy and which must be killed, captured, or seen, 
as directed by tl>e atua, in order to ensure victory for the war-party. " 
If the command of the atua is carried out, and tlie papa secured or 
the matakite otherwise fulfilled, then is victory an assured thing for 
the war-party. Thus in the matakite for Puke-kai-kahu there were 
both tangata papa (i.e., human papa) and the kaivau j^ctpa (or bird 
papa). For the battle of Orona, at Taupo, Te Kiore — a man — was a 
tangata papa, and Te Hiahia a canoe papa. 

The atua had spoken, and the taua of Tuhoe marched on Wai-o- 
tahe, marshalled under the warrior priest Uhia; marched to attack 
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Te Kareke and others of that ilk. For the feud between these tribes 
was of bygone generations, even from the time when Te Kareke 
bewitched the child of Mura-kareke, and Te Arohana assailed their 
fortified villages at Ruatoki but failed to take them, and so was forced 
to apply for aid to Tama-kai-moana of Maunga-pohatu, a Iiapu then 
known as Ngati-Uuripapa, and who are direct descendants of the 
ancient tribes of Fotiki, Tu-mata-rakau, Maru, Tuahau and the Kapo 
and Tama branches of Te Hapu-oneone. Failed to take those pas, and 
so the Children of the Mist* rose, spear in hand, and came forth fi*oni 
the dark gulches of the mountain lands, and to them fell one of the 
Kareke pas at Ruatoki. But they were badly treated by Te Arohana, 
albeit they had marched to assist him at the sign of the hidden tiwlui ;t 
for when the feast was sptead did he not cause to be apportioned to 
the men of Maunga-pohatu the inferior portion of the huahua — namely, 
the dry, flavourless birds with no luscious fat thereto. It was when 
he wished them to continue their great work and make another assault 
on Te Whakatohea that the witticism of Tama-kai-moana came forth — 
" Waiho te tangata o te paka inaroke " (" Leave alone the man of the 
dry birds "). To which Te Arohana replied, " Ahakoa toa koe, lie kai 
mau hoe koe iu> taku waka^ E Tania-kai-itwana ! " (" Brave as thou 
beest, thou art but a paddler in my canoe, O Tama-kai-moana "). 

But Tuhoe are now closing in on the battlefield of Te Kahikatea, 
the matataua (scouts) have scanned the enemy's lines and located and 
recognized the papa of the viatakite. The challengers have fallen back 
on the matua (or main body) and the wild chorus of the war-dance has 
died away with never a single korapa (false turn) or Iiawaiki-pepeke, 
(when all do not respond at once to the command to arise and be 
doing — an evil omen). The priest Uhia betakes himself to his incan- 
tations, and then the shaggy-headed children of Potiki grapple with 
the men of Toi and of the coast lands, and the field of Kahikatea is 
lost and won. 

The papa for this battle was a small clump of trees at Tau-whare- 
manuka, near which the battle was to be fought, and as it had been 
seen and recognized as such, the enemy would be driven away in dire 
defeat amidst the jeering triumphal cries of Tuhoe. As the papa 
was regulated in a proper manner, of course success was certain. 

It is over ; and five tens of the Buatoki men are left upon tlie 
field. Te Upoko-rehe and Ngati-Raumoa fell on that day. The sun 
rises upon the maiden field of Te Kehu-o-Tainui, but there is no sign 
of life thereon. For the men of the land are fleeing from the smiting 
akel of Tuhoe, while the victors are already returning to their forest 

* Nga-Potiki Iiapu of Tuhoe, descendants of Hine-pukohu-rangi, or Maid-of- 
the-Mist. — Editors. 

t Tiwhay or ngakauy or karat some token sent to a friendly tribe to induce 
them to join as allies against an enemy. Sometimes it is in the form of a song. 

I AkCf the Dodonea vucosa^ the favourite wood to make weapons of — here 
used for a weapon. 
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wilds, lest the evils of the whakaupa* come upon them. And that 
field has ever remained a sacred spot, for it was the whakatauiratanga 
(preceptor example) of the atua Te Rehu-o-Tainui. So Tuhoe returned 
to their homes. 

Again the war-axe is uplifted against the Whakatohea; and Tuhoe, 
*• Destroyers of Mankind," go forth again under Uhia the kauwaka to 
teach the sons of Kareke how vain it is to strive against the gods. 
Yet again does the priest commune with his atua and expound to his 
devoted followers the kite for Po-uru-take : — 

Matakite for the Battle of Po-uru-take, at Ruatoki. 

Hurihia ki muri ki to tuara ; 

Tikina aku mea ki waho, 

Ki te Moana-nui-a-Kiwa, 

E takoto mai nei. 

He koronf^ra noku kia tae au ki nga uru kahika, 

Ki Ohui, ki Ouama. 

Kia kata noa mai te kikihitara 

Koti paepae, kohurehure, kikihi pounamu, 

E tangi ana ki tona whenua ake, 

Ka tipuria e te moheuheu. 

Tangi kau ana te mapu — e. 

** Turn now (thy thoughts to those) behind thy back, 
And fetch (attack) my people of outside, 
At the Great Sea of Kiwa 
That spreads before us. 
'Tis my desire to reach the Kahika wood. 
At Ohui, at Ouama. 
That the cicada may freely laugh, 
As it flits, as it skips ; the green cicada 
Lamenting for its very own home. 
Now overgrown with weeds. 
(Hence) sighs alone are heard." 

It is the field of Te Po-uru-take, at Ruatoki ; the men of Tuhoe are in 
battle array against the tribes of the outer world, of Tamahine-mataroa. 
They are Te Kareke and Ngati-Raka and Ngai-Takiri who go down to 
death on that day. The survivors — they have fled to Te Whakatohea 
of the coast lands, to Ngati-Awa and elsewhere. But the land — it is 
trodden by the sons of Tuhoe, of Potiki, and of Maru, while the smoke 
of their camp-fires is drifting down across the realm of the ancient 
Maru-iwi. 

The next event in the career of the now famous atua was the 
ceremony of whakanoa, that is the ruwahinetanga of the god and the 
freeing from the bonds of tapu all those who had taken part in the 
battle, and who of course had been under the influence and guidance 
of the atua from the time of the sacred wai-taua ceremony, prior to 
the setting forth of the war-party. The waitaua is the sacred rite 

* Whakawpay to remain long on the battlefield after the fight — an evil omen. 
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performed over warriors about to start on the war-trail, and by which 
the intense sacredness of the atun descends uj)on each man of the taua. 
Jt is here that the braves are endowed with the '* war-god's heart of 
stone," or, as it is termed, the whatn-mnana, which hardens their 
hearts and strenjcfthens them in the hour of battle. A part of this 
ceremony is known as the tirn or tira-ora (wand of life), which is per- 
formed for the pur|>ose of cleansing the hearts of the warriors from all 
sin and evil thoughts, and to cause them to serve Tu, the red-eyed god of 
war, with devotion and courage. The tohunga casts off his clothing and 
dons the maro-huka* He then proceeds to the wai whakaika,f where 
he fashions with his hands two small mounds of earth, and into each 
of these sticks a wand of the karamn (Coprosma) shrub, which stick ig 
known as a tira. One of these sticks is the tira-ora, and the mound it 
stands on is Tuahu-a te-rangi ; the other is the tira-mate (or wand of 
death), and the mound is Puke-nui-a-Pa|>a. The tira-mate is the aria 
of all the sins and evil deeds of the warriors, and by the aid of karakia 
the priest causes such evils of deed and thought to be absorbed by the 
tudhu and the tira-mate. He then casts down or overthrows the tira- 
mate and leaves the tira-ora standing, thus showing the triumph of 
good over evil, of life over death, of heaven over earth. The tohunga 
will then appeal to his atua to disclose to him those warriors who will 
fall in battle, and he will then see the wairua (or spirit) of such men 
hovering over the tira-mate. He warns the men thus indicated not lo 
enter the fight, that they may retain life. He then dons the tu-maro | 
and recites the karakia makiUu (incantation to bewitch) to weaken 
the enemy, as also the inaro and weteivete. The warriors are now 
ready for the fray, and if they possess a strong g«»d and are careful not 
to infringe any of the rules of tajm, they may look forward to a suc- 
cessful issue to the coming battle. Should, however, there be any 
individual of the taua (or war-party) who has so far forgotten himself 
as to affront (or piki) an atua^ some tohtvnga^ or the reti, or eat of the 
maw^a§ of a tapairu (firstborn female chief tainess), then there is surely 
trouble ahead for that person, inasmuch as when the hour of battle 
arrives, he will be assailed by Tu-mata-rehurehu, which is a serious 
matter, for a person so visited will lose all courage and begin to 
tremble with fear while the enemy is yet afar off. Such an affliction 
is called a pahunu. Hence comes the tribal aphorism: ^^ Kaua e 
aroarorua, kei ngaua koe e Tu-niatarehurehu,^* which may be freely 
translated : " Diverge not (from ancient customs), lest thou be afflicted 
by Tu-mata-rehurehu." The cure for a person afflicted by the pahunu 
is as follows : He seeks a tapairu, a chieftainess, the firstborn female 
of a line of chiefs. He then lies down and the tapairu steps over bis 
body, even as the ruwahine steps over a lizard to avert evil and also 

* A sacred girdle, worn by the priests. 

t A stream, on the banks of which the ceremony is performed. 

I Another sacred girdle. 

§ Manga J food cooked in a separate oven for the totborn. 
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over the threshold of a new house to lift the tapu. " Ki te pangia 
te tangata e te pahunu i roto i te whawhaiy me haere, kia kakea e te 
tapairu, koinei to mua whakaora i te tangata." 

Our atuttj however, is still waiting to be ruwahinetia, and the 
sooner the better, for tapu as applied to a war-party is so strong as to 
be absolutely dangerous to life, and no man may know when his end 
be near. Also should this rite be neglected on the return of the ope 
(or army), then evil will come upon those men on future battlefields, 
for they shall all be afflicted by Tu-mata-rehurehu and his colleague 
Tu-mata-pongia, and their sight shall grow dim, their right arms 
weaken, and their hearts become as water when the spears of the 
enemy close in upon them. It is not the case that this ceremony is a 
whakanoa of the atua itself, for that can never be. But the name and 
influence of the atua has been over the warriors, its spirit or essence 
has been ever h round them and upheld them in the fray — and the 
sooner such a dangerous thing is got rid of the better. They may not 
take part in the ordinary affairs of life, nor even greet their families, 
until the tapu attaching to the service of Tu — the war-god — is 
removed. 

The i^uivahine employed in such cases is either a childless woman 
or one past the age of child-bearing, for the karakia repeated over her 
might have a most harmful effect on an unborn child. A single 
kumara or taewa (potato) is roasted at a sacred fire known as the ahi 
taitai by the priest. Only he and the ruwahine are present, no one is 
permitted to approach them. The priest recites his karakia whakanoa 
(incantation to make free from tapu), and then taking the kumara in 
his hand he offers it to the ruwahine, who eats it. ** Ka hoatu he 
kumara ki te wahine tapu mana e kai, hai whakanoa i te atua, ara i 
ana ma/w." The ceremony is now over and the atua is noa (common, 
free from tapu), and the warriors may mix with the people of their 
homes. The woman employed as ruwahine is tapu for the time 
being. 

The ahi taitai is used in many sacred rites and ceremonies. It is 
the hau or mauri * of the kainga. In some rites a bird is cooked at 
the ahi taitai by the priest, and no one may approach the ahi (fire) 
while he is engaged in his work, for, if so, they will assuredly die. A 
portion of this bird may be burieil as an ika-purapura,i which is the 
hau of the people and of the land, the rest of the bird being eaten 
by the priest. Should there not be a priest of high standing, then the 
bird is placed in a hollow tree or imj)aled on a branch thereof, that 
Tane (the god of forests, birds, insects, and all connected with them) 
may consume it. 

* There is no English equivalent for the Maori words hau or mauri. They 
represent the soul, spirit, heart, core, essence of any thing or place. In a certain 
sense the queen-bee is the mauH of the hive. — Editors. 

i Ika-purapura.—Vide this Journal, vol. v. p. 163, for one form of this " seed- 
fish." — Editors. 
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The karakia for the above ceremony is the " here " of Maui : — 

Te here a te po, te here a te ao 

Kumea a Nuku, kumea a Rangi, kumea te whenua 

Ko wheruru taiaroa, mate taiaroa — e 

Herea atu takn mahanga nei 

Ki te raparapa nui o te rangi. 

He rangi tapu huki. 

Toto atu ki nga here, 

Te mahanga na Maui — e 

I herea atu taku mahanga nei, 

Ki te takaki nui o te rangi — 

He rangi tapu huki, 

Toto atti ki kona. 

Here te mahanga na Mani — e — i 

Ka utukia to mata, ko Maru totoru hoki, 

Ko whakamau taua hoki, E Bona — e — i 

Kia tawhiwhi, kia rarawe, 

Mau ake i te kauae o te kura 

** *Tis the binding of the darkness, the binding of the light. 
Pull Earth, pull Heaven, pull the land, 
By a complete convulsion, exhaustive effort. 
Bind my snare firmly 
To the great lighting of the Heavens. 
'Tis a sacred Heaven suspended, 
Drag away to the lashing. 
To the great snare of Maui. Ah ! 
My snare has been bound 
To the great neck of Heaven — 
A sacred Heaven suspended. 
Drag it away thither. 
Ah 1 Bind with the snare of Maui — 
Thy face will be bruised, (like) Maru-totoru, 
C|iught as by an army, O Bona — ah I 
May it encircle ; tightly clasp ; 
Attained by the all sacred weapon." * 

The ahi taitai is also used in the ceremonies pertaining to the first 
fruits of the offspring of Tane, that is the first birds of the season, over 
which are first repeated certain karakia to bring many birds on to the 
tribal lands. The first bird taken is then stuck on a spit (huki or 
korapa) and ronsted at the ahi taitai. When cooked the tohunya 
pulls it off the spit with his teeth ; his hands must not touch it. He 
then eats the bird, still without touching it with his hands, but 
gnawing it as a dog would, and spitting forth the bones. "iTo te 
tikanga i pera ai, kua kai noa inai nga ringaringa i te wa e mata ana 
te manu. Kua mutu te kai a nga ringa a, kua riro ma te waha e kai." 
The first fruits of land and water are then cooked for the people and 
the taumaha or thanksgiving is repeated : — 

* The above is based on Maui's feat of binding the sun, to cause him to travel 
slower — a well-known Polynesian legend. It is somewhat doubtful whether the 
" Bona " above is the " woman in the moon,'* or whether it is not the verb to bind 
tightly. Te kauae o te kura refers to the jawbone of Muri-rangi- whenua, used by 
Maui as a weapon to delay the speed of the son in his course. — Editors. 
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Taumaha kai te motumotu, kai te kapekape, kai te rorerore 

I aua kia mate, I aua kia irohia 

Ea ma Tiipa, ka ma Bakai-hika 

Ka ma te kapititanga ki tamoe 

Tena hoki taumaha ka eke kai o ringa. 

Marie mai ki taumaha, 

Popoko mai ki taumaha. 

** Blessings on the embers, on the rake, on the poker, 
Doomed to die, doomed to be destroyed. 
The tapu is taken from Tupa, cleansed is Bakai-hika, 
Cleansed is the adjunct to the tamoe* ritual. 
Now does the thanksgiving arise over thy hands. 
Yield to the thanksgiving. 
Be extinguished by the thanksgiving." 

Sometimes these karakia were repeated over the rau-huka, which 
are the leaves of the ti {Cordyline Australis) prepared for snare- 
making by being split into strips and then soaked in water. When 
taken out of the water they are known as rau-huka. The karakia to 
collect tlie birds and ensure a plentiful season are repeated over the 
rau-huka, which are then thrown into the fire. 

After the battle of Te Kauna, where Ngati-Awa were defeated by 
Tuhoe, the ahua (lit. : semblance) of the fight was brought home by a 
tohunga of Tuhoe, who kindled the sacred fire, ahi taita% and prepared 
the umu-tao-roa (or oven long-in-cooking). After repeating certain 
karakia for the purpose of " hardening " himself, he entered the fire 
of the umu and recited therein the necessary karakia to render Ngati- 
Awa powerless and deprive them of the power of obtaining revenge 
for their defeat at Te Kauna. f 

Such were some of the uses to which the ahi taitai was put, and 
they are sufficient to prove that it was a very important and a useful 
fire to have in camp. The ahvxi of the battlefield referred to above 
was probably the mawe, which consists of a lock of hair, or a portion 
of the clothing of a dead enemy, and which is taken from the field to 
the tohunga that he may karakia over it, and thus enable his own tribe 
to retain their success, and also at the same time to weaken (whakaeo) 
the enemy. 

One authonty states that the ahua of a parekura, or battle, is 
really the defeat of the enemy, their fall, and is represented by the 
heart of one of the victims which is taken to the priest who places 
it to his lips before commencing the karakia whakaeo i te Itoa riri 
(or incantation to weaken the enemy). 



* Tamoe is an incantation accompanied by ceremonies to remove evil from 
things or persons— to cause them to be harmless. — Editobs. 

t Other evidence is not wanting in Tuhoe land to prove that the ancient 
Maori was as well acquainted with the wondrous iire ceremony as his brethren of 
the many-isled sea. 
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Yet again the bray of the war-trumpets was heard echoing among 
the mountain ranges of Tuhoe-land, and the hapus of Te Urewera rose 
once more in arms and trod the trail of the uplifted weapon, which in 
this instance crossed the Kaingaroa Plains to the land of Te Arawa. 

After Ngati-Pukeko were driven from Te Whaiti by Tuhoe, with 
the loss of the pas Oro-mai-take, Umu-rakau, and Para-kakariki, they 
fled to Te Awa-o-te-atua and Te Roto-iti. They then induced the Tu- 
hou-rangi and Ngati-Rangitihi hapus of Te Arawa to assist them in a 
raid on Tuhoe-land, that they might obtain utu (payment) for being 
expelled from Te Whaiti-nui-a-Toi. Marching across the forest ranges 
they surprised the Tuhoe village of Otu-taewa on the headwaters of the 
Manga-kakaho, where they killed the chief Tamana.* They then 
turned homewards, while Tuhoe rapidly collected and were in pursuit 
before the trail was cold. Tuhoe attacked and defeated Te Arawa at 
Tapati near Tarawera, and again on the following day at Te Ranga. 
Satisfied with this utu they retired to their forest ranges, and Ngati- 
Pukeko returned to the coast Linds ; but Te Arawa were dark in their 
hearts and set about raising a tana to again attack the Tuhoe tribes of 
Rua-tahuna. They inarched to Ohaua-te-rangi and attacked Taumata- 
o-t^-riu pa, situated between the Mahaki-rua and Manga-o-Rongo 
tributaries of the upper Whakatane river. They succeeded in taking 
one tuku^ of the ^;a, that held by the Ngai-Tawhaki liapu of Tuhoe, but 
the defenders rallied within the tihi (citadel or summit of fortified hill) 
and drove off the invaders, who then returned to tlie Lake country. 

About this time it seemed to Tuhoe that these forays of Te Arawa 
were becoming monotonous and calculated to provoke a breach of the 
peace. They therefore determined to again call upon their famous 
tohunga Uhia, priest and warrior of Tama-kai-moana, and his all- 
powerful atua Te Rehu-o-Tainni. Uhia rose to the occasion and 
appealed to his oracle, who disclosed to him the following matakite 
with its attendant 2>cipci> : — 

The Matakite for Puke-kai-kahu. 

Eo Te Kangi-ka-tukua koe ? 

Waiho hoki e haere ana ; 

Koi whiua koe e Bongo-taka-whiu. 

Eai mate ko te uri tunewha i te awatea, kai Moura. 

Kai a Tionga te paenga mai o te ure putete te huruhuru 

A, e apu ra i te kirikiri tai — e— a. 

" If thou art Te Bangi -ka-tukua? 
Let him then proceed on his course ; 
Lest thou be punished by Bongo-taka-whiu, 
Or killed be the blear-eyed offspring in daylight at Moura. 
With Tionga are those prepared, as ancient custom dictates, 
And 'tis they who shall bite the gravel." 

• In such affairs only the names of chiefs slain are handed down ; the common 
warriors who fall are forgotten. 

t That part of a pa within the outer line of defences and outside the tihit tot, 
or citadel. 
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XJhia then explained to the assembled braves the meHning of the 
kite and also the various papa. As he couimuned with his atiia during 
the sacred sleep he beheld a kawau (cormorant : Graculus varius) and 
the knowledge came to him that this bird was the spirit, or double, of 
Te Huri-nui, h leading chief of Te Arawa, and should the ope succeed 
in killing this kawau then would Te Huri-nui be slain by them, as also 
the two chiefs mentioned in the kite, and moreover the Arawa were 
foredoomed to defeat. ^^ Ki te kitea taua kawau, ko Te Huri-nui taua 
kawau ; kia mate, Ki te mate, ka mate hoki a Te Huri-nui.^* 

Tuhoe arose and marched for Ohaua-te-rangi. No man might know 
when the kawau papa would be seen. It is of no use searching for 
such things — the gods send them in their own way and at their own 
'time. The war-party encamped at Ohaua, on the lands of Rongo- 
karae, and here it was that the kawau 2Kipa was secured. As the taua 
were in camp a kawau was seen flying up the valley. Uhia said, 
" That is the kawau papa of my vision. Behold, O children ! It is 
your enemy Te Huri-nui and Te Arawa tribe. Be wary ; lest it 
escape." The kawau sagged downwards in its flight and settled upon 
a m^ire tree. Karere arose, and taking his long huata spear he pro- 
ceeded to approach the kaivau, while the warriors looked on, anxious 
for the fall of the papa. Slowly, very slowly, he advanced through 
the brushwood, dragging his long huata after him, until he reached the 
base of the maire, where he carefully draws up his long s|)ear and 
pushes it upwards, very slowly and cautiously, until the point is close 
to the unconscious bird, and then with a quick thrust upwards, the 
kawau is impnled upon the huata.* Ana I The kawau papa has 
fallen to the chosen of the gods, the moemoea is fulfilled, the hosts of 
Te Arawa are already defeated, and the savage braves of Tuhoe, 
leaping to their feet, make the wild gorges ring with the thundering 
chorus of the ngeri (or war-song). And then with joyous hearts, 
knowing full well that victory is assured, the fighting men of Tuhoe 
swing out upon the trail that pierces the realm of Tapeka of old,t even 
unto the Land of the Boiling Waters. 

Lest ye think that the dead bird was cast aside as carrion. Not 
so ! For know one and all that the body of the kawau papa was 
sacred and had yet to serve a most im]>ortant purpose. It was handed 
over to the priest Uhia, who placed it carefully in his kete pure, a 
basket in which is kept sacred food for the gods, or food to be used in 



* Now the kawau is a most difficult bird to approach and a wary. It would 
be well-nigh impossible for a man to spear one. It is said that the atua caused 
the bird to assume the form of a pigeon as it perched on the tree, for the pigeon 
is a foolish bird and easily speared — tona aria he kereru — thus enabling the war- 
party to secure the papa. 

t Their route lay across the pumice plains of Eaingaroa, beneath the surface 
of which are often found buried blocks of wood and trunks of trees, now turned 
into charcoal. According to Maori tradition these are the result of the devastating 
fire of Tapeka, whioh formerly consumed the earth. — Editobs. 
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various cureinonies connected with certain karnkins. We will now 
look at the furtlier use made of this kete and its contents, while the 
war-party is treading the lands of the ancient Kotore, of Haka, and 
Te Kereru-pirau. For this sacred basket and its contents are used in 
connection with the kete karakia^ which paralyses the wairua (spirit) 
of the enemy. As a war-party approaches the enemy's ^xr or camp a 
halt is called, generally upon an adjacent hill. Here the priest kindles 
a holy fire by the friction process, thus extracting the seeds of the fire 
of Mahuika from Hine-kai-komako, first obtained from that goddess by 
Ira of old. This fire is known as the ahi tahoka, or ahi ta whakatau- 
niata, and sometimes as ahi tauniata. The tohunya now recites the 
three karakia known as ahi which are to weaken the enemy and 
render their weapons harmless. He then repeats the tauinata karakia 
to cause stormy weather, to delude the garrison of the ^>rt, that they 
may be thrown off their guard and imagine that no one will attack 
them in such bad weather. Finally came the Harnru or kete karakia. 
The tohunga takes the kete pure, and after warming the sacred food 
therein at the ahi tauinata, he opens the basket and places it so that 
the open mouth of the kete faces in the direction of the enemy. Then 
by the potent Haruru he causes the wairua of the enemy to enter into 
the kete, which is then closed by aid of another incantation, and the 
spirits or souls of the enemy destroyed. A small piece of the sacred 
food is eaten by the priest, who also gives a fragment to each warrior, 
who carries it in his girdle — hai whakamarama i te ngakau — to dispel 
fear and render him clear-headed in battle. This kete ceremony is very 
similar to that known as rua iti, which is however for cases of iiiakutu, 
that is to frustrate the attempts made by any one person to bewitch 
another, and to cause the death of the wizard. The karakia used to 
cover the rua-iti when the enemy's wairua (spirit) is drawn into it, is 
termed a kopani-harua. 

On reaching Karamuramu (Fort Galatea) the ope of Tuhoe 
divided ; Ngai-Tawhaki under Tanga-hau marching by Pekepeke, in 
order to attack Ngati-Tahu, whom they defeated at Te Kopiha, near 
Paeroa Mountain. It was not until after the battle of Puke-kai-kahu 
had been fought that Tanga-hau effected a junction with the main 
body, whom he found engaged in the task of drying the heads of the 
Arawa chiefs slain in that fray. It is said that when Tanga-haU saw 
what splendidly tattooed heads had been obtained at Puke-kai-kahu, he 
felt quite ashamed at the poor specimens he had secured at Te Kopiha. 

Meanwhile, the main party of Tuhoe had reached Rere-whakaitu 
Lake. Uhia, the warrior-priest, had supreme command of the force, 
and his word was law in regard to all arrangements respecting the 
taua and mode of attack. Xl^is was agreed to on account of the great 
success which had attended the manifestations of Te Rehu-o-Tainui, as 
given through the seer ; the wisdom of whose counsels was admitted 
by all. Even the leading chiefs gave way to the priest and were silent. 
So the warriors of Tuhoe encamped on the shore of the lake, and there 
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it was that Uhia entered into his atua, who spake these words through 
the medium :* " Kia kaha ki to kai rakau," Such was the expression 
of Te l^ehu-o-Tainui, afiia of Tiihoe, as the fighting men stood waiting 
for the oracle to speak. These words were not spoken by Uhia in an 
ordinary voice, but came forth in a strange, strangled manner ; for 
they really came from the atua^ and not from the koiwi^ of Uhia. 
The above words meant that Tuhoe were to be brave and use their 
weapons with good effect, or literally "Go in and win." 

Uhia then addressed the w^arriors : " Listen, O Tuhoe ! We will 
fight here, feven on this spot. When the morrow's sun rises, let five- 
tens of our braves go forth and see whether the Arawa will pursue 
them to this place ; but my thought is that we shall fight the enemy 
here to-morrow. I now thrust my staff (turu-pou) into the ground at 
this spot, and hang on that staff my girdle, as a sign to all men that 
the battle shall be fought here, and the girdle you see hanging there 
represents Te Arawa lying upon a stricken field." * 

Tuhoe were now impatient for the fight, and at break of day the 
fifty started for the Arawa pas, to challenge the enemy. On arriving 
at Te Ariki pal on the shores of Lake Tarawera, the Arawa rushed 
forth from their pa and pursued the Tuhoe. Te Tokai of Tuhoe, 
seeing Tionga of Te Arawa among the pursuers, called out " IHonga, 
El Takamua, takamuri*^ (*• Tionga ahoy ! now in front, fall behind "). 
Tionga was a relation of his and he wished him to remain at the pa 
and not engage in the fight, where he might be killed. Tionga, 
despising the friendly warning, cried : " Uoatu I Hoatu I Kia penei 
ake to upoko e mauria ana mai e ahau hai poito mo taku kupenga " 
(" Forward ! forward ! Presently your head will be brought along by 
me as a buoy for my fishing-net "). Without speaking, Te Tokai raised 
his arai and closed the fingers thereof on the palm. This is a tohiiy or 
sign of the Maori, and meant, ** Enough \ I say no more." Te Arawa 
were now in full pursuit of the Tuhoe decoys, who hurried on to the 
place appointed by the priest, and would not turn and fight before they 
reached it. Te Waha-kai-kapua and his men were close upon them 
when the suspended girdle was reached. Then it was that Tuhoe turned 
on their enemies, aided by the main body of warriors who had remained 
on the spot, and the two hosts met in savage combat on the field of 
Puke-kai-kahu. Te Arawa were yearning to obtain revenge for Tapati 
and Te Ranga and their repulse at Taumata-o-te-riu, while Tuhoe 

* We prefer putting it this way: "His atua entered into Uhia," i.g., the 
medium was uraa^ or possessed, denoted by frenzy, in which he speaks in an 
incoherent manner, accompanied by trembling and subsequent great prostration. 
— Editobs. 

t Koiwi. This word signifies the body or person of man as unoccupied by an 
atua — the earthly or fleshly body. If a priest's atua were to desert him he would 
say, '* Kua noho koiwi noa ilw.^' 

\ Te Ariki is now covered by the eruption matter from Mount Tarawera. It 
was still a stockaded pa in 1858; it is situated just where the Kaiwaka stream 
formerly ran into Lake Tarawera. 
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thought of their slain at Otu-taewa and the desecration of Rua-tahuna 
by an armed enemy. The papa of the inatakite was secured ; the omens 
were propitious ; tlie j)restige of Te Rehu-o-Tainui was upon the 
warriors of Tiilioe ; no one had fallen in the peruperu, and neither 
pohnmi, haivaiki-pepeke, nor korapa marred the proceedings.* What 
more conld man desire? Then the sons of Toi and of Potiki surged 
outwards from the sacred girdle and closed in upon the children of 
Tama-te-kapua, whilst the priests of Makawe called upon that ancient 
god, for the world of death was upon them. 

Te Purewa of Tuhoe secured the mataika, or first-slain. He 
attacked Te Waha-kai-kapua, and these two engaged in mortal combat 
in the manner of the ancient Maori. Te Purewa fought with an onewa, 
which was broken as lie warded off a desperate blow, leaving but the 
stump of the weapon in his hand. Waha'f'^llcd him, and ran hiui through 
with his pouivhenua, pinning him to the earth. As the Arawa chief was 
bending down and driving his weapon home, Te Purewa struck up at 
his temple with the broken onewa and killed him.t Uhia, the priest, 
drank of the flowing blood of Te Purewa, and by means of sundiy 
karakia saved his life. This was the turning-point of the fight, and 
the Arawa chiefs Tionga, Te Rangi-ka-tukua, and Te Huri-nui were 
shortly afterwards slain, thus the iiiatakite and ^^apa of the Tuhoe atua 
were fulfilled, and the fame of Te Rehu-o-Tainui soared heavenwards. 
Te Purewa slew both Te Waha-kai-kapua and Tionga. 

It is said that the men of the Ngai-Te Riu hapu of Tuhoe who 
were at Puke-kai-kahu did not, for some reason, engage in the battle 
but .stood glooniily looking on, like the famous MacGiegor clan. 
Hence comes the expression : " Te tohn takoto a Nifai-Te-Ria^ Also 
as Te Purewa looked upon the lifeless bodies of Tionga and Te Waha- 
kai-kapua, he said ** Waiho i kona te ika hui-rua a Te Tantahi-a- 
KokamntuP — " Lie there, the two victims of Te Tautahi (Te Purewa), 
son of Kokamutu." 

This crushing defeat of Te Arawa put an end to 
'^^°°g* their direct raids on Tuhoe-land, though some of the 

Mahora tribe fought with Ngati-Manawa against Tuhoe at 



Te Tapiri in 1861, or thereabouts, and where those 
I two tribes were defeated and their pa taken after a 

Te Kuru two days siege. Also some of the Arawa joined 

Arama Karaka Taihakoa^s second expedition. 

I The lake of Rerewhakaitu was tapu for many 

Nga rangi-kaki years on account of the Arawa chiefs who had fallen 

Hemana there, no fish could be taken therein until, in 1867, 

it was freed from tapu by old Paia Ririapu. 



* PeruperUf the dance of defiance before the enemy ; pahunu, evil omen, or 
ill-luck ; hawaiki-pepekey see ante ; korapa^ to turn to the left instead of the right 
after throwing the spear, an evil omen. 

t This incident was given by Capt. Mair. 
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In 1865, when Capt. Mair, with 200 Tn-hourangi and Ngati 
Rangitihi, passed over tlie field of Puke-kai-kahu, the Arawa halted, 
performed a war-dance, and fired volleys over the parekura. At that 
time many broken weapons were lying in the old ovens where the 
Arawa slain had been cooked by their conquerors.* 

Tuhoe returned to their homes, taking with them the heads of the 
chiefs killed at Puke-kai-kahu and Te Kopiha. But the widows 
remained, the widows of Te Arawa, of the slain chiefs whose heads 
were destined to ornament the marae, or court-yard, of Rua-tahuna on 
state occasions, and he placed on turutnru, or stakes, round the margin 
of the cultivations in order to make the kumara grow. And the 
hearts of those widows were full of pain and love (inanawa-wera). So 
they cast about for some relief to their feelings — and found it. It 
was the tumoto or kaioraora^ of Hine-i-tnrama, wife of Te Huri-nui : — 

The Tumoto of Hine-i-turama, for Te Ureweba. 

E hiahia ana au ki Kai>mokopuna, 
Ki te okiokinga o te upoko-kohua nei, 

te Urewera. 

He kore nui a te hau, ka uaua ano. 

1 rere tawheta noa ki te whai, 

Ki te kawe nui atu mo Tahoe, mo Ta-mata-whero. 

Eia whakarauikatia te pokai kotuku na Bangitihi ; 

He paenga pakake ki te ao o te tonga. 

Eia tataia ki runga ki te tumutumu poto, 

Kia titiro iho te hoa o te kai, 

Ei a Tawhaki, ki te kiri ra, 

Whakataua ki te anuhe tawatawa. 

Whiti Tuarua. 
Me tika taku tira kahurangi ki te au o Tarawera, 
Mo Te Kakara, mo te ngare o 'Tauwhao ; 
Eia rite ai ki te aitanga a Tama-te-ra 
E tu iho nei. 

He mana tonu no te whakauruhanga o Te Mahana — 
Te Hiko-o-te-rangi. Ka whiriwhiri tonu 
Ki nga mannga nunui o Motoi — 
te puhi o Te Arawa, 
He Bra whakaheke kino i te iwi. 

** Towards Eai-mokopnna are my thoughts directed, 
To the resting-place of those cooked-heads, 
Of the Urewera tribe. 

'Twas fault of energy, that difficulty caused, 
•When in disorder the pursuit followed 
"With fierce onslaught on Tuhoe and Tu-mata-whero. 
There fell in heaps the flock of cranes of Rangitihi ; 

* We are informed by one of the old chiefs of Tuhoe, that the battle of Puke- 
kai-kahu occurred some years before the terrible epidemic called ** Te Kewharewha " 
attacked the Maoris, which is believed to have occurred in about 1790. — Editors. 

t Both mean a song or recitation, in which the composer's enemies are cursed 
according to the highest standards of Polynesian custom. — Editors. 

9 
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Like stranded whales, in the land of the south. 
Their heads to ornament the short straight stakes, 
On which the food -contaminated ones might gaze — 
On Tawhaki, with the handsome person, 
For beauty, likened to the patterned caterpillar." 

Second Verne, 

*' Had my loved ones gone to the current of Tarawera, 
For Te Kakara, for the supreme chiefs of *Tauwhao ; 
Then might they have been like the descendants of Tama-te-ra, 
That yonder stand. 

All powerful would have been the succour of Te Mahana, 
And of Te Hiko-o-te-rangi. Instead they chose 
The great mountains of Motoi — 
The feathered plumes of Te Arawa — 
A fatal road of death for the tribe." 

Such was the tumoto or cursing song of Hine for the slayers of her 

husband. The idea of the widows was this : That a force of A rawa 

warriors should escort them to Rua-tahuna, where they should sing this 

song before Tuhoe — kia ea ki te ao — that their wrongs might be 

avenged before the world. And then they would make peace with the 

mountaineers of Te Urewera and fight no more ; for Hine yearned to 

look upon the head of her husband. So the Arawa escorted Hine to 

Rua-tahuna, and Tuhoe collected at Tanmat»i-o-te-riu pa to meet them. 

When the Arawa halted on the flat below the fort, Hine called out to 

Te Aihurangi, a chief of Tuhoe within the pa, " Is the head of Te 

Huri-nui with you?" He replied, ** Yes, it 
Te Aihurangi ^^ ^^^^ j^^^^ „ r^^^^ ^j^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^^ 

Hine-atarau the head of her husband be brought before 

_, I , her that she might greet it. So Te Aihu- 

rangi took a fine cloak and wrapped it 



Puke-pohatu . round the preserved head of Te Huri-nui, 

^ and accompanied by fifty men of Tuhoe he 



Mihaka. Hopaea = Te Aranga carried it down to the Arawa encampment, 

^ J ^ . where, at Hine's request, he placed it upon 

Bangi-tere-mauri ' . . 

the ttvruturu* Then as the wailing of the 
stricken widow was heard, the Arawa stripped to perform the haka, or 
posture dance, of Hine-i-turama. It was on that flat, just by the 
willows, where eight hundred fighting men of the Lake Country 
silenced the rushing Whakatane with the resounding chorus of the 
haka, Tuhoe said : He whatitiri ki te rangi, ko Te Arawa ki te whenua 
— The sound of the Arawa on earth is like unto the thunder of heaven. 
Then the Arawa, having avenged their defeat to the best of their 
ability, by the chanting of the tumoto given above, prepared to depHrt. 
Naturally nothing could be undertaken in those days without the aid 
of the ubiquitous tohunga, and therefoi'e Hape, priest of tlie Arawa, 

* Short stakes, often carved and polished, on which the preserved heads of 
enemies are stuck. — Editors. 
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proceeded to kindle the sacred fire of divination, in order to ascertain 
what fortune had in store for his party during the return journey. 
As tlie fire burned up, the smoke thereof, instead of rising straight up, 
rolled down across the trail by whicli the Arawa were about to depart. 
The priest said, " Ko te riri kei mua i a tatou" — " V\'ar lies across our 
path " — and his people knew that it was so, as each warrior looked to 
his weapons and prepared for the tight which was thus foretold of 
the gods and which no man may avoid.* Heoi I — So the Arawa went. 

Shortly after the departure of Te Arawa a band of the Tama-kai- 
moana hapu of Maunga-pohatu arrived at the pa, intent on attacking 
the visitors, and were angry with the Rua-tahuna chiefs for having 
made peace. The men of Rua-tahuna said, "Do not pui^ue the Arawa, 
for peace is made tirm. Should you trample upon that peace-making, 
then shall you surely be delivered into the hands of the Arawa." 
However, the Maunga-pohatu warriors pei*sisted, and overtook the 
Arawa at Te Whatu-o-Mawake on the Tahuaroa range, where the two 
forces fought, and Tama-kai-moana were defeated, losing Te Rua-o- 
Kahukura and about thirty others. Thus it was that the word of the 
priest Hape was fulfilled — Ko te riri kei mua i a tatou — and Tama- 
kai-moana had f>illen. The men of Rua-tahuna said, " Kaitoa I (Serve 
them right !) For they trampled upon the peace-binding." 

Here ended the war with the Arawa, and the formal peace-making, 
the tatau 2)0U7iamu, was celebrated at Puke-kahu below Fort Galatea — 
Katahi ka poua te tatau jxrurtainu ki Puke-kahu, 

Yet again the leagued hapus of Tuhoe call upon Uhia, the medium, 
and his man destroying atim^ Te Rehu-o-Tainui. It was the " Kanohi 
kitea o Tai-hakoa ki roto o Eua-tahwfia" or " seen-face " of Tai-hakoa 
within (the bounds of) Rua-tahuna. 

Some time after Tu-korehu's raid on the East Coast, that old warrior 
of Waikato conceived the brilliant idea of organising a raid on Tuhoe- 
land. The Ure^wera say that there was no cause (take) for this expedi- 
tion, that it was simply meant as a kawe ingoa, that is, to tnake a name 
for himself. It is probable, hoM^ever, that some take was found by 
Waikato ; not at all a difficult matter for the astute Maori, for all 
inter-tribal history would appear to consist of many links of a long 
chain of battles, murders, surprises, and reprisals, ever being carried on 
by the different tribes in the good old days.! Possibly the preceding 
link was a broken one for the sons of Tuhoe, inasmuch as it is not wise 
to this day to question them closely concerning Okiri and Puraho- 
tangihia. However, Tu-korehu rallied his spears for a foray on the 

* Had the smoke of the ahi ta whakatauviata ascended straight, it would have 
been a good omen, and the ope would have no fighting before them. 

t This take was probably found in a former raid of the Ure-wera on Waikato, 
when the two chiefs, Eumekume and Kawa-iti, were slain by them. 
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realm of Potiki and the vale nf Rua-tahuna. He called on Njiati- 
Raukawa to assist in humbling the pride of Tuhoe, and marched 
his force to TaujK), where many of Ngati-Tuwharetoa under Tai-hakoa 
joined him, and also a division of Te Arawa under Te Ngahue. On 
arriving at Te Whaiti, the war-pai*ty found that the people of that 
p]a<;e, ever situated between the devil and the deep sea, had retreated 
to the wild forest ranges of the back country, and were by no means 
inclined to show themselves to the man-eating warriors of Taupo and 
Waikato, which same appears to have been a favourite plan of the 
guileless children of Whare-i)akau. Tu-korehu enquired of his followers, 
" Where are the i>eople of this land?" They replied, " Where, indeed ! 
They have lied before the name of Waikato-taniwha-rau (Waikato of- 
the-hundred-chiefs). The fear of Waikato has destroyed their courage." 
Such were the jeering remarks of Waikato for the men of Te Whaiti- 
nui-a-Toi. 

Tu-korehu and Tai-hakoa marched their warriors by Te Pu-kiore, 
and crossing tlie forest-covered Tahuaroa range, appeared suddenly 
before the walls of the Piike-nui* ^^a, at Ohaua-te-rangi, where they 
killed the Tuhoe chief Te Areare with many others. They then 
marched to Taumata-o-te-riu pa at Te Tahora ; Waikato surrounded 
the pa during the night, and assaulted it on the following day. The 
struggle was not a long one, for but few men were within the pa, the 
greater number of the occupants being women. The only name pre- 
served in regard to this fight is that of Te Angapipi, of the invading 
force, who was here slain. It is stated that he was of Te Arawa. The 
escapees of Tuhoe scattered under cover of night to gather the fighting 
men of the tribe. The next day four hundred meu of Tuhoe had 
collected. Te Whare-kotua wished to attack Waikato at once, but 
Koroki said, " Let us wait until the whole <»f Tuhoe are assembled, 
that our women and children may see how we can defend our lands." 
This word was agreed to, and for two days Tuhoe remained inactive, 
while bands of bushmen kept coming in from the outlying districts of 
Tuhoe-land to swell the local ranks. On the third day the attack was 
made on the Waikato taua, who were defeated, losing the chief Te 
Tiroa. The northern host fled, pursued by Tuhoe. Te Umu-ariki cried, 
" Whence comes this army ] " Tai-hakoa, of Tu-wharetoa, replied, " It 
is I, Tai-hakoa." Te Uniu' said, " Enough ! Go on your way, but we 
meet again when the morning light dawns." So the army of Waikato 
retreated. 

It is said that Tai-hakoa wanted to continue the raid, and again 
try conclusions with Tuhoe, but Tu-korehu had had enough of fighting, 
having lost two of his chiefs. He was also impressed with the idea 
that his take was insufiScient to warrant any further aggressions on his 
part — such at least is the manner in which the diplomatic Maori puts 

* This is the place from which the late chief, Kereru Te Pukenui, took his 
name. 
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it to-day. ** iVa, ka mate a T^ Anyapijn ki l^aurnata-o-te-riu^ hoki atu 
nei a Tu-korehu, to ake te tatau ki te whare^^ ("When Te Angapipi was 
killetl at Taiiniata-o-te-rin, Tu-korehu returned, and sliut the door of 
the house after him "). Whilst unsuccessful on the whole, Tu-korehu 
took many j)risoners of the Warahoe tribe back with him to Waikato, 
who were not released until Christianity was introduced. The rest of 
the tribe fled to Rua-tahuna, whilst Ngati-EIamua went to Maunga- 
pohatu for safety. He was satisfied.* 

Not so Tai-hakoa. This fierce old man-hunter determined to make 
yet another effort, whereby the men of Rua-tahuna should feel the 
weight of his ami and the penetrating power of the spears of Taupo. 
That effort succeeded, though, as we shall see, the rejoicing of the 
victors was not of long duration. And here is the story thereof : — 

Te Wini of Tuhoe with his younger brother Tapuwae were attacked 
by Ngati-Hineuru at Tarawera. Tapuwae came off scatheless, but Te 
Wini, who engaged in single combat with one of the enemy, was 
speared in several parts of his body. They succeeded in escaping, but 
on reaching Te Whaiti, Te Wini was unable to travel further, and 
was left with Ngati-Whare by his brother, who then proceeded to 
Rua-tahuna. Ngati-Whare treated their guest well, and tended him 
until he had recovered from his wounds. Meanwhile Tuhoe were 
waiting for the return of Te Wini, and as time passed on without his 
putting in an appearance, they appear to have jumped to the conclusion 
that Ngati-Whare had killed him. They therefore sent out a party to 
obtain ntu for this supposed murder. Hine-tatu was slain by the war- 
party as a ranaki mate (a death avenged). This roused Ngati-Whare, 
who sent out messengers for tribal assistance. Ngati-Tuwharetoa under 
Tai-hakoa responded to the cry for help, together with Ngati-Manawa 
and Te Arawa. The combined forces inarched on Kna-tahuna, where 
they attacked Ngai-Te-Riu and took the two pns — Rau-marama, near Te 
Puta-taua, and Te Kauae, on the Manga-o-Rongo Stream. Here they 
killed Potae, Tn-kaliara, and another chief of Tuhoe, and took prisoners 
Tuku, Te Wawau, Houhi, and Hape-nni, three of whom were women. 
The survivor^ fled to Tuhoe. They said, '* We have fallen in death." 
"By whom?" "By Ngati-Whare." Enough said. Tuhoe rose and 
lifted tlie trail of the retreating war-party by Waihui Stream. Ngati- 
Whare and their allies camped for the night at Te Wera-iti, at the 
base of Tara-pounamu.f During the night a kaka was heard to cry 

* Tu-korehu was one of the leading chiefs of the great Waikato tribe, and 
noted for his warlike exploits during the early years of the nineteenth century. It 
was he who led the celebrated expedition called " Te Amio-whenua," composed of 
choice spirits of Ngapuhi, Ngati-whatua, Waikato, and Te Arawa, whose blood- 
stained trail carriied them to Te Mahia, in Hawke's Bay ; thence through Wairarapa 
and Port Nicholson, and by the West Coast to Taranaki, where Tu-korehu and his 
allies were cooped up in Pake-rangiora pa, when Te Hau-paraha fought and won 
the great battle of Te Motu-roa in about December, 1821. — Editoks. 

t Their camp was on the line of road now being constructed through Tuhoe- 
land. 
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out in alariij (ko, tarakeha te kaka). Te Raiti <»£ Ngati-Wliare said, 
''Te kaka a Te Jiaiti/" ("The parrot of Te Raiti!") For lie 

knew well that it betokened some 
Te Raiti (t) . one prowling around in the bush, 

Makutu(ir) *"^ naturally an enemy. Ngati- 

I Whare at once fled, as became a 

Repora (*6) = Hamiora Po-takurua (0 • . , i ^ xt .• ■»* 

I wise people, but I^gati-Manawa, 

Te Mate-kuare I (e) Tu-wharetoa, and Te Arawa re- 

Te Mate-kuare II (t) mained in camp, possibly not having 

heard the knka^s warning note. As 
day broke Tuhoe continued the pursuit of these latter peophj, whom 
they attacked at Ariki-rau near Te Hika. Here the two forces fought 
it out. Taraa-hore of Tuhoe struck at one of the enemy in the fore- 
front with his taialm, crying, "Aei au te ika i te ati/" ("With 
me is the *fishV of the beginning," i.e., the first one slain). Te 
Purewa, his younger brother, then leaped forward and killed the 

first man with a blow of his patvrparaoa. The 
Te Purewa invaders were defeated and fled, pursued by 

Hine-kura Tuhoe, who slew all they caught. Te Wabi. 

^ „l, tapu of Tu-wharetoa was the last man killed 

Te Waka-unua ^ » , -i x t 

I (tayigata whakatike) It was in this battle 

rpg'^- ^[jj that Tai-hakoa fell, though the kanohi kitea 

still troubled Tuhoe, who would not admit that 

Ariki-rau had wiped out the " seen face " of Tai-hakoa within the vale 

of Rua-tahuna. So the taua of the outer world crumbled away. Their 

intention had been to enter on an extended picnic within the sylvan 

solitudes of Tuhoe-land, and to literally live on the enemy, as all 

good warriors should. This intention they carried out — with certain 

omissions. 

This armed invasion of the sacred precincts of Rua-tahuna was a 
splendid take for war, and one not to be neglected, more especially 
when they possessed such a powerful war-god as Te Rehu-o-Tainui. 
The chiefs of Tuhoe met in council : Te Umu-ariki spoke, " Let us 
tread in the footsteps of Tai-hakoa, in revenge for his having trampled 
upon the mana of our chiefs." And the whole of Tuhoe consented. 
Then the hundred and seventy, twice told, of Tuhoe arose, and under 
the chiefs Te Purewa, Koroki, Te Whare-kotua, Poutu, Tai-turakina, 
Tuirini, and Te Umu-ariki, they n arched on Taupo to avenge the 
" kanohi kitea '* of Tai-hakoa in the vale of Rua-tahuna. 

As in former cases, the whole direction of the war-party in regard 
to mode and time of attack lay with Uhia, the famed kauwaka, con- 
trolled and directed by his atua, Te Rehu-o-Tainui. 

And as the men of war traversed the sterile plains of the outer 
world it was Uhia, priest of Tuhoe, who slept the strange sleep during 
which the seers of old beheld wondrous things and held communication 
with the unseen gods. As he slept, a vision came before him : he saw 
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Te Kiore, chief of Tn-wbaretoa, clad in a red cloak such as men of 
rank wear ; this was his tangata papa. He saw also a canoe, decked 
with many a strange device, the delight of the men of yore ; this was 
the toaka papa — such were the papa for Orona. Then the weird voice 
of Te Eehii-o-Tainui came to him, saying, '*Seek ye this man of the 
red cloak, and this canoe in the world of life. Should they be seen by 
you — then nought shall remain in the realm of Tu-wharetoa save the 
birds which ever drift upon the waters of Taupo-moana." 

As Chia awoke he explained the matakite to the braves of Tuhoe : 
" When we arrive at the Sea of Taupo we must be wary and careful 
to obey the commands of the atua. Should we not at once behold the 
two papa, then must we restrain ourselves, and not until the papa are 
seen, Te Kiore of the red robe and the canoe known as Te Hiahia, the 
first to be slain and the latter captured, may we attack the men of 
Tu-wharetoa. Then all shall be well, and but the drifting waters of 
Taupo remain." These were the words of Uhia, and then he disclosed 
to them the ngm'i (or war-song) of the matakite which we shall soon 
hear resounding on the shores of the inland sea. 

It is Taupo-nui-a-Tia. The warriors of Tuhoe are in camp at the 
tino* of Taupo, gazing in wonder at the sjreat expanse of waters, at the 
canoes of the enemy hurrying to and fro to collect the forces of the land 
to repel the invaders of the realm of Ririo.t For the men of Taupo 
have fled from the pas, Nga Mokai, Te Totara, Uru-kapua, and Ope-rua, 
which have fallen to the warriors of the rising sun. Again is heard 
the warning voice of the kauwaka : ** Listen, O Tuhoe! Should the 
enemy attack you this day, make no sign. Fight not save in defence 
until the papa are secured. The token of Te Kiore, it is the sign of 
the red robe. Be not over eager, lest ye fall. When the time comes 
I will give to you the word, and Taupo shall be desolate." 

It was then that Tu-wharetoa, under Te Here-kiekie and others, 
came against Tuhoe at Orona. For two days they strove against the 
mountain men, for two days did Tuhoe of the dark world but lift their 
weapons to repel the assaults, though the fierce fighting blood of many 
generations of warriors was surging hotly through their veins. No 
counter attack was made — the time was not yet. 

On the third day came the battle of Orona. The Lake men were 
gathering from afar, coming by land and water to <lestroy the reckless 
invaders. The cry of Uhia came forth, " Behold, O tribe ! The papa 
of the gods. Arise ! O Tuhoe ! Arise and strike." And then, looking 
Mcross the waters of the lake, the men of Rua-tahuna beheld the waka 



* Tino : the precise spot from which a place takes its name ; in this instance, 
the obsidian clifiFs behind Orona, or Hamaria— its modern name. It is here the 
toarist takes his al fresco lunch on the way from Taupo to Toka-anu. — Editors. 

t Birio, a species of flying ogre, or dragon, which was believed to inhabit the 
Kai-manawa mountains, just to the east of Lake Taupo. — Epitobs, 
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papa^ Te Hialn'a, appi'oac1iin<]j the shore Liden with warriors and con- 
spicuous among them was the red cloak of Te Kiore. Then it was that 
three hundred and four tens of the fightihi^ men of Tuhoe, mad with 
excitement and the hist of war, leaped to their ranks and thundered 
forth the wym of the imitakite for Orona : — 

Ko wai te waka — e ? 

Ko Te Hiahia te waka — e 

Me he peke mai a Te Kiore 

Ki runga ki np^a tanmata o Uru-kapua* ra, 

Ki reira tirotiro ai — e — ha ! 

" What is the canoe ? 
Te Hiahia is the canoe. 
If Te Kiore shall spring 
Above, to the brow of Uru-kapna there, 
Then shall he see. Ha I " 

As the chorus of the ngeri died away across the placid waters of 
Taupo-moana, Tuhoe charged down to the water's edge, and in a little 
space was Te Kiore of the red rohe slain and the waka papa, Te 
Hiahia secured, thus fulfilling the viatakite of Te Rehu-o-Tainui. 

Then the trouble conimenced, as Tuhoe and Ngati-Tuwharetoa 
fought it out on the shores of Taupo-nui-a-Tia. The lake men fought 
with the desperation of those who strike for invaded homes, but the 
warriors of Rua-tahuna fought beneath an unconqiiered war-god — and 
who shall doubt the end. For yet a little while, and the hosts of Taupo 
are flying in sore defeat, pursued by an exulting and pitiless enemy. 
" He ill na Tuhoe e kata te Fo '* ('' A few of Tuhoe, and Hades shall 
laugh ") — So say the peoi)le. 

The natural and proper sequel was of course a monster cannibal 
banquet, held on the shores of the lake, the Ika-a-Tu ("The *fish' of 
Tu," bodies of the slain) were prepared in numberless umUy and the 
joy of the war-god*s host reigned over the camp of Tuhoe moumaii 
tangata ki te Po (" Tuhoe, wasters of mankind unto death "). It is 
said that in lieu of the usual heating stones lumps of pumice were 
utilised in the uinu^ a fact which remains as a term of reproach 
against Taupo, even unto this day. So ended the Tuhoe raid on 
Taupo, and the chiefs said, " Ka ea te kanohi kitea o Tai-hakoa ki roto 
o Rua-tahuna" (**The *seen face' of Tai-hakoa at Rua-tahuna is 
equalised "). 

At this time a tribe known as Warahoe or Te Poho-kotia was living 
at Taupo, having been expelled from the lower Rangitaiki by Ngati- 
Awa, with whom they were connected through having intermarried 
with the wandering Ngati-Ira. These Warahoe ate many of the 



* Te Uru-kapua is the brow overlooking the old village of Hatepe, near the 
Hine-maiai stream, about a mile north of Orona, — Editors. 
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bodies of the Taupo slain, and being observed in this cheerful and 
friendly act bj the prisoners among Tuhoe, the fact was soon made 
known to Tu wharetoa, who, when the victorious ope had returned to 
Rua-tahuna, proceeded to rebuke the erring Warahoe after the manner 
of their kind. Many were slain and eaten l)y the indignant Taupoites, 
assisted by Waikato, while yet others were degraded for all time by 
being thrust alive into large food baskets and there secured, on which 
pleasant little episode the name of Kohi-kete was bestowed, a title 
which, although void of honour, was given also to a surviving member 
of Warahoe who bore his new name with meek fortitude until his 
death at Te Whaiti many years after. Ngati-Haraua, who had like- 
wise been driven from Rangitaiki by Ngati-Awa for conduct unbe- 
coming to gentlemen, were also concerned in the above affair, and both 
remnants now became convinced that Taupo was an excellent country 
to migrate from. Hamua found an asylum among Tama-kai-moana, of 
Maunga-pohatu, while Warahoe sheltered within the vale of Rua- 
tahuna. In late years the few survivors of these hapus came out and 
settled at Te Whaiti-nui-a-Toi, where they are still to be found, but it 
is not. well to mention the name of Kohi-kete within their bearing. 

Then Te Umu-aiiki of Tuhoe and Te Heuheu* of Taupo made peace 
firm between the two tribes, and the tatau pounamu or jade-door — 
emblematical for a lasting peace — ^was raised at Opepe as it had been 
raised at Ohui. 

And Tuhoe, ** destroyers of mankind," marched joyfully on the back 
trail to their rugged mountains, exulting in their victory and boasting 
of their marvellous war-god Te Rehu-o-Tainui, with the wisdom of 
Uhia the medium. For the name of Tuhoe-potiki had struck against 
the heavens. 



Uhia and his atua went through yet other battles on behalf of the 
Urewera league, but those given above were the principal ones, and will 
serve to illustrate the duties of a war-god in ancient Maori-land. 
After the death of Uhia other tohungas became mediums for Te Rehu- 
o-Tainui, but they never acquired the marvellous power and prestige of 
the cduoHa first waka, Uhia of Tama-kai-moana, and so the strange 
powers of that famed war-god gradually waned. 

** And in my youth we possessed tohungas, who were mediums of 
Te Rehu-o-Tainui, but they were not as the men of old, for it was we 
of Tuhoe who fell on those fields ; and now we shall fight no more as 
men fought, but pass into old age and decay like unto the trees of the 
forest. 



* Te Heuheu Tukino, the great chief of Taupo, did not join in the battle of 
Orona; he was on his way thither with reinforcements, when at Moutere, a few 
miles south of Orona, he met his people in full flight. — Epztors. 

10 
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" For the pakelia liad eonip frnm tlie gn-nt ooean, hringing; guns and 
powder, with many other Rtranp- tliiiigH unknown to our fathers. 
Then the missionary came amnng un and told un we wpi'e k11 diildtfn of 
the devil and doing his evil work. Even so were the old customs and 
old beliefs of the Maori forsaken by ua, and we turned to the ways of 
the white men. Then Te Rehu^o-Tninui and the goda of our ancestors 
foi'sook ns for ever. For we bad trani|ile(l upon the ancient tapii. 
That WHS the end." 







FOLK-SOKGS AND MYTHS FROM SAMOA. 



Bt John Eraser, LL.D,, Sydney. 



The History of Tahgaloa-a-Ui. — A Tala. 

Inthoductiok. — The supreme TaoKaloa of (ha heavens wag the father of all 
Polynesian gods and men. His divine children, the Sa-Tangaloa, occupied the 
variouB stages of the heavens above— all except the Dinth. where Tangaloa-i-le- 
langi reigned supreme and nloDe. But on earth below he had sons also by mortal 
mothers. These sons were demigoda, and one of them, TaugaloH-a-Ui, is the 
subject of this myth. Other paiticulare of his history are to be found in other 

The Tala Translate r>. 
■ ANGALOA-A-TJl was botb by birth and adoption a god; 
he was also of human birth through his mother. A-Ui, as 
a god. Lad the ri^ht to go up to the heaveoB, which he 
did frequently, to attend the councils there. On earth 
at tliat time there were no councils, for no rule was yet established 
among men. Tangaloa'a children were gods, and bad all the same 
power to ascend from earth to heaven, to jmsb over seas, and to go 
to the most distant regions. 

2. When A-Ui's sons were sufficiently old, be used to take them 
up with him to the councils of Taugaloa and the Sa-Tangaloa. The 
one son, Ta'e, sat respectfully with the other young gods outside the 
council- house, listening to the deliberations. But the other son, Le 
Fanongu, used to go about quarrelling with the other boy-gods noisily, 
so that there was always an uproar when Tangaloa-a-Ui and his sons 
came up. This was utterly unlike the propriety required in these 
realms ; for, at all times, perfect peace and order were there, and 
silenci! during tbe holding of councils. Annoyed by these disturbances, 
Tangaloa-the-creator anil Tangaloa-je-fuii proposed that dignity and 
authority and the jinlace and sovereign rule should be given to 
.Tangaloa-a-Ui to take to eaith with him, so that be might appoint one 
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of his sons king of enrth, with all the royal rights ; thus there would 
be no occasion to have the peace and quietness of the heavenly regions 
any longer broken. 

3. Accordingly, when Tangaloa-a-Ui next attended the council, 
Tangaloa-the-unchangeable said to him, * Come here ! Have a regard 
for these lands, that there may be no (more) disturbance here. Let 
the title depart ; take it away with your children; and do you take 
order down below, as to whom you will cause to hold the title ; and 
take it and hold a council down below ; take it, and with it a royal 
house/ 

4. With these dignities, therefore, Tangaloa-a-Ui and his sons 
returned to his home at Le Fanga. Here he made his arrangements 
for the future. So to Le Fanonga he said, * You are a disobedient boy j 
you stop here. Ta*e-o-Tangaloa shall be king; to him shall be given 
the royal sway over all lands under heaven ; the proclamation of the 
ao shall go forth in his name.' 

5. At that time there was no Tutuila nor Upolu, but only this 
Manu% and Savai'i and Tonga and Fiti and the eastern groups — all 
included under the name of Samoa-atoa — and papa-langi, * the foreign 
lands.' And so he became sovereign of all these lands ; their kings 
all received their dignity through or from him. His title was Tui 
Manu*a-tele-ma-Samoa-atoa, * prince of great Manuka and of the whole 
of Samoa/ His sister was Moi-u*u-]e-Apai, who married Tui-Fiti, 
'the king of Fiji.' 

6. After he had made these arrangements, Tangaloa-a-Ui went 
back to heaven and remained there. 

7. But his sou Ta*e-o-Tangaloa married two wives, of w'hom the 
one Le Lau-lau-a-le-Folasa was the first to bear a child. Then at once 
they cried out, * We have got a king of Manu'a.' Doubtless the 
Folasa had prophesied that the title should descend to him. Tangaloa 
came and was angry. He said, * The boy of her who brings forth first 
will not be titled quietly.' Then he came to Aualuma, and Sina had 
brought forth. Her family heard that a king was proclaimed. Then 
they were angry. Sina said, * Come here ! Your wife has brought 
forth ; your child has been elevated ; he is proclaimed. You separate 
from me and dwell alone with that lady. Why should you proclaim 
the praise of me and my boy ? Let me please myself as to a name for 
him.' But Tangaloa said, * Don't listen to that tale ; be not grieved. 
Have I said, "The family that does things quickly shall rule? " Do T 
desire the boy of the quick-doer ? But, come now, proclaim that boy 
of yours as your chief ; let him be called " The Raiser-up of Lands " 
(FH*a-ea-nu*u); let him have the title as exclusively human ; let him 
stand up in his palace as king of Manu'a and all Samoa. But as for 
that other boy in the east, let him be called ** The Heavenly Pleader " 
(Ati-i-langi) ; he is only a god in Fanga ; let him make speeches in the 
sky, his palace ; let him sit there and speak to the heavens ; let the 
boy be exclusively god in Fanga. 
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NOTES. 

1. — Tangaloa-a-Ui ; a is the preposition ' of,' and is here equivalent to 

* belonging to,' ' begotten of,' ' the son of.' 

Councils ; *fono.* Cf. Ovid's Consedere duces, the council of the ' knobs,' as 
old translators call them ; cf. also Homer's 6ka.vA.wv fioi^Xrj, the council of the 
Grecian kings before Troy. 

2. — Council-house ; *fale-ula ' ; which means the * bright house.' Elsewhere in 
this myth it is translated, *a royal house,' *the palace.' It is also the name of 
the supreme Tangaloa's abode in the ninth heavens. 

Sovereign rule ; royal rights ; the title *, all these expressions are included in 
the one word aoj which denotes the sovereign, supreme and sacred position of the 
rightful tuij or king. 

Le Fanonga: he was a giant ; see' his history in other myths. ^ 

Propriety ; see the account of the conduct of Pava's boy in another myth. 

Silence ; * ligo-ligo.^ 

The crisator ; * fa'a-tutupu-nu^u ' ; who * made the lands to spring up.' 

Le-fuli, * the immoveable.' See the myth entitled * The Samoan account of 
Creation ' in vol. iii of this Journal. 

Annoyed by these disturbances ; the Samoan text here, shortly expressed, is 
as follows : * Ona oo lea i le tasi fono ; ua fetalai Tangaloa-fa'a-tutupu-nu'u ma 
Tangaloa-le-fuli, '* Ina o m.ai ia, se fai le tatou filifiliga ; ina alu ia lena alii ma 
ana fanau ; aua le misa soo ma le soesa a le tama lea o Le Fanonga ; a e le afaina 
Ta*e-o-Tangaloa ; ina au mai ia le ao e te'a ifo ma le alii ma ana fanau." ' Which 
means, * Then another council came on ; and Tangaloa-the-creator and Tangaloa- 
the-immoveable said, *' Come now, let us make our choice of the best plan ; let 
that chief go and his offspring ; don't quarrel constantly because of the offensive 
tronblesomeness of the boy Le Fanonga ; but there is no danger' (on that account) 
as to Ta*e-p-Tangaloa ; make the royal title go down with that chief and his 
offspring." ' 

3. — Come here, &c, ; the Samoan text is : * Maliu mai ia ; e te silasila i le 
nu*u nei e leai se pisa ; ma ina te'a alu ia le ao ; ina ave ma lAn fanau ; pule oe i 
lalo se e te fa'anofo i le ao, ma ave ma fono ina fono i lalo ; ave ma le fale-ula.' 

5. — Moi-'u'u. See the myth about her. She is probably the eame as Mai- 
kuku in Maori tradition. 

7. — Le Folasa, ' the prophet.' See his history in other myths. 

Brings forth first; */ai/?«e'; lit., of the •quick-doer.' 

Her family hear, &c. ; * ua fa'alogo le aiga ua alogaina lea tupu.' 

Your wife, your child ; there is some bitterness in her use of ' your.' 

The title (of authority), '(io\- 'his palace,' * lona fale-ula ' ; god in Fanga, 

* aitu,' an inferior sort of god. 



VI. 

The Supremacy op Tui-Manu^a. — A Tala, 

By Tangaloa's appointment, there was originally only one king 
for the whole Samoan group, which included Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, 
Earotoiiga, Tahiti, and Wahua. In accordance with this arrange- 
ment, Fiji, Tonga, and the eastern groups used to bring tribute of fish 
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to Tui-Manu'a. The Fijians felt it to be burdensome to bring their 
offerings so far, hence they couipounded for them, once for all, in the 
following way : — 

2. A couple named la^ia and Sau-sau gave birth to a pig, that had 
young. The Fijians held a council, in which ihe difficulty of conveying 
the umiti to Tui-Manu*a was considered, and it was resolved to take a 
boar and a young sow and offer them as compensation for the annual 
tribute. The offer was accepted. The progeny was distributed among 
the chief families of Manu'a, on condition that they should pay the 
umiti regularly to Tui-Manu*a. So young pigs were soon brought to 
him in such abundance that the king told his councillors that they 
must now take charge of the produce of the land themselves. On one 
occasion, while the king and his attendants were on a visit to Fiti-uta, 
the umiti arrived from the eastern isles, but the people of Tau killed 
those who brought it. When the king returned, he was so angry that 
he prayed to Tangaloa that the islands of these wicked people might 
sink ; and so they disappeared ; but sometimes a light is seen where 
the islands were, and boat-parties coming from Tutuila mistake it for 
Tau. There is a tradition that fonnerly there were islands to the 
south-east of Tau. 

All this is testified to by Taua-nu*u, legend-keeper of Manuka. 



NOTES. 



1. — Wahaa ; this name is doubtful as it is indistinctly written in the MS. It 
may be Oabu, which in Maori is called Wahu. 

Tribute of fish ; * sa an mai le umiti a Tui-Manu'a mai Fiti ma Toga ma 
le atu sasae.' 

2. — la-ia, 'a pig's grunt' ; Sau-sau, • come-come/ or ' sow-sow.' 
Umiti, 'tribute '; councillors, ' tula-fale,' heads of families. 
Take charge, &c. ; ' pule i le lau *ele'ele.' 
Islands . . might sink ; ' ia lolomi lea atu nu'u i sasae.' 



VII. 
The Origin of the Samoans. 



Note. — This fragment is not signed or dated, but it seems to have been 
written by a missionary on some ome of the other islands of the Samoan group. 

I have not been able to ask any one of the wise men (au popoto) 
about your account of the name Savai*i. There is little doubt, I think, 
that Manuka was the first island to be peopled, not only of this group, 
but also of several other groups. All tradition seems to point to that. 
Tui-Manu% 1 believe, claims to be the seigneur (mMtua) of all the 
Tuis in these seas, including Tui-Tonga and Tui-Fiti. The Tongan 
tradition goes far to confirm this. They give the following account of 
the origin of Samoa and Tonga : Maui or Ti4-ti'i went to Tui-Manu*a to 
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beg from him a bonito-lionk (e saili pa), Tui-Manu*a was away from 
home, and his wife received Maui all too kindly in her husband's 
absence. She one day asked him what he came for, and he told her. 
She then said, * VVhen Tui-Manu*a comes, he will offer you a bright 
hook (pa pupnla), but don't take that; he will then offer another and 
another, but you must refuse them all, and ask for that old hook there 
which is lying in the eaves of the house itaatia i le pausisi o le /ale). 
All this took place just as she said ; and in due time Maui went away 
with his hook. Tui-Manu*a's wife, however, was now pregnant to 
him ; so, before he left, he told her that, if the child should be a son, 
she should call him Tonga. He then came down here to Samoa and 
fishe^l up these islands ; but, just as he had done so, he had to flee 
from Tui-Manu*a, whose wrath was kindled on discovering his wife's 
unfaithfulness. Maui then fished up Tonga, and, having heard of the 
birth of a son, he called the islands after him ; and, as a proof of his 
love, he made Tonga all level and smooth for him. He would, perhaps^ 
have done the same for Samoa if Tui-Manu*a had not been so angry 
against him ; and so it was left in the rough, just as it had been 
fished up. 

And this is the origin of Samoa and Tonga, and explains why the 
one is rocky and mountainous and the other level and smooth. 



VIII. 

The Origin of the Samoans. 

Tufa, chief of Sapuna-oa, says : — 

1. Samoa are a people that came in a vessel; they got the land, 
but the accounts differ as to the place from which they came. Tui- 
Manu^a was first, because, when a chief of Upolu or Savai4 dies, he is 
carried about on a bier all through his village, and they shout out, 
* O Tui-Manu*a, this is your chief.' 

2. Next, after the people of Manuka, came Tua and Ana and Sanga. 
The land of Tua (i.«., Atua) was thus divided : — 

1. First of all is Sa-le-a'a-au-mua, the head of Atua. 

2. Falefa, the next, is the heart of Atua. 

3. Fale-a-lili, the third, is the tail of Atua. 

3. Lili was the name of a man belonging to Fiji. This man was 
driven away (i.e,, expelled) because of his oppressive conduct. He 
came to Samoa, but he did not get here in time for the appointment of 
Atua; the appointment of Aleipata as head of Atua was over, but 
Lufi-lufi remained as the governing land. Then, when Lili came from 
Fiji, a fresh arrangement was made, and this district of Atua became 
the tail-laud of Atua. Thus Aleipata was made the , head-land of 
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Atua ; Lufilufi was made the governing land ; this place (i.e., Fale-a- 
lili) was made the tail of Atua. Then came Lili and built his liouse at 
Satalo, which was called the Tail-of-Atua. 

4. When these arrangements were all made, then came Vae-nu*u, 
whose name was Lili-ita, from Tui-alii. He was the tutelary deity of 
a family whose founder was worshipped in Sale-sa-tele as if he were the 
King of Chiefs (0 le Tni o Alii). His emhlem was a leaf of the fat- 
mamae banana. When the month of June comes on, then a feast is 
made that he may have compassion and not let an epidemic break out. 



NOTES. 

1. — This is your chief ; that is, the chief of each island belongs to Tui-Mann*a. 

2. — Head, ^ao' \ heart, * 2/«o,' the heart of a tree ; tail, i'u, 

3. — Appomtment, arrangement, ' tofigaJ* 
Head-land, ' ulu ' ; governing-land, ' lau muaJ' 

4. — Founder, * tamii^' father * ; Sale-sa-tele, which is in the Fale-a-lili district. 
Emblem, ♦ ato ' ; break out, * tttpu/ 



IX. 

The Origin of the Rarotongans. 

Note.— Manu*a, July 17th, 1871. — On our way to Fiti-uta this day, Taunga, 
the Rarotongau teacher, gave me the following particulars as to the peopling of 
his native isle : — 

The first inhabitants were from Hiva, of the Marquesas Group, and 
their chief was named Tutapu, of Tahiti, accordin<^ to Rarotongan 
myth. There are no accounts as to how he came, and hence he is said 
to have come in the manner of a god — that is, not in a canoe or other 
conveyance. When his party had established themselves on the 
island, Tangiia arrived from Tahiti in a big canoe with a large 
following. The two parties took to war, and Tangiia and his men were 
getting worsted, when Karika came from Manu'a in a large canoe 
with 200 men. Tangiia at once offered him the supremacy if he would 
join him against the other party. He did so, and they, combined, 
gained the upper hand ; hence the Karika family became supreme, and 
the present Makea is the descendant of Karika. And, since his malas 
at Mann*a bore the name of Rarotonga, that is probably the origin of 
the name of that island. The piece of land called Rarotonga is on 
Manuka, and is on the north side of the land occupied by Taunga 
himself. There are still on Rarotonga, says Taunga, representatives of 
fill the thiee parties named above. 
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NOTES. 

Marquesas Group ; thus the MS. ; but there are strong reasons for believing 
this to be the Hiva on Baiatea. 

Karika : from the myth about the boy *Ali'a-tama, it appears that the name 
*Ali*a is the Samoan form of Karika. 



X. 

The Story of Tapu-ali*i.— A Tala, 

A Mythological Account of the Origin of the Names of the 

Islands Apolinia and Manono, 

1. Tapu-a1i4 was the son of the daughter of Pule-ta-fanga-fanga. 
He was grown up. He got hold of two fishermen, Nono and Lima, 
and they went out to fish in a double-canoe, but those two were carried 
off by Li*a-va*a. Then Tapu-ali*i sought for his fishermen, but he did 
not find them in this group. Then Tapu-ali4 went in his double-canoe 
to seek his fishermen in another group of islands : he went, but he did 
not retprn. He could not find them anywhere in Manuka. Where 
can they have gone to ? But his fishermen knew that they themselves 
had caused lands to grow up, which (from them are now called) Apo- 
lima, Ma-nono. 



XL 

LE Gafa Tau-olo-asil — The Pedigree op Tau-olo-asii. — A Tala, 

2. Tue and Tuma-&u& were the names of a married couple in Auasi. 
They were makers of fine mats from the leaf (Jau) for mats (^ie), 
01o-*ie is the name of the land in which it (i.e., the lau-He) was 
planted. They brought down the leaves, and then looked for some- 
thing to scrape them with ; they found a shell (asi) ; the place where 
they got the shell is called Au-asi. Then the woman began to plait a 
mat. Five children were the progeny of that couple, four girls and 
one boy. Fe*e-lelei or Fe*e-alo-alo was the name of the boy, but the 
names of the girls were Ni-usi and Manu-ina, Ailesi and Muli-^ua-^ua. 
Two of them behaved well towards their parents and two of them 
behaved ill. [Incomplete.] 



NOTES TO NOS. X. AND XI. 

1.— Apolima and Manono are two very small islands of! Upolu. 
According to this myth, the names come from two fishermen, called Lima 
and Nono. Apo means * a cup ' or the hoUow of the hand, and refers to the cup* 

II 
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like shape of the sammit of the island. From this crater runs down a pleasant 
stream of water, on the sides of which are patches of land cultivated bj the 
inhabitants, who are about 200 in number. 

LVa-va'a ; * Wa ' means the ropes of sinnet which fasten the outrigger to the 
canoe (ra'a). 

Double-canoe, * aU*a * ; fishermen, * tautai ' ; carried off, * area.* 

2. — Fine mats, * tonga lau-Ve.' To plait a mat takes months. 
Fe*e-leleit * the good octopus ' ; Fe*e-alo-alo, ♦ the feelers of the octopus.* 



XII. 

SiLIA-I-VAO. — A TaLA, 

1. This name occurs in the * Sologd-Tupii,* where it is said — 

O Malae-a-Yavau, this is our island ; 

The three kings lived there — 

Fa*a-ea-nu*u and Pui-pui-po 

And Silia-i-vao ; they have lost the predominance, 

And they have passed away downward, 

Through the anger of the three districts. 

They landed at Sili and Fuai-Upolu. 

Puni-gutu perished througli his [vile] purjK)se. 

[They] arrived in safety, [but he] did not remain. 

But was thinking of Tui-o-le-fanua, 

Through whom the islands were regained, 

07' 

On whose account he wished to return. 

Taua-nu'u gives the following account of Silia-i-vao : — 

2. Silia-i-vao was Tui-Manu*a the ninth, that is the eighth in 
succession from Ta*e-o-Tangaloa, thus : — 

1. The first Tui-Manu*a was Ta*e-o-Tangaloa 

2. Fa*a-ea-nu*u 

3. Sao-io-io-Manu 7. Pui-pui-po 

4. Le Lologa 8. Fa*a-ea-nu*u 

5. AU*a-matua • 9. Silia-i-vao 

6. Ali*a-tama 10. Tiarigo 

Pui-pui-po, Fa*a-ea-nu*u, and Silia-i-vao are termed in the Solo 
*o le tupu tolu, * the royal trio,' or * the three kings.* 

3. Silia-i-vao was the eldest son, heir, and rightful successor of 
Ali'a-tama. He had a son named Fa*a-toa-lia, whose wife's name was 
Lasi. Silia-i-vao so coveted this young woman Lasi that he became 
thin and ill with the intensity and constancy of his desire ; and he 
requested Fa'a-toa-lia to allow his wife to come and prepare him some 
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food. She accordingly made I'eady a dish and brought it to him. She 
was stirring it with a seu (a native spoon), which is a {)iece of coco-nut 
leaf stalk ; but he said, ^ Put down the spoon and feed me with your 
fingei*s.' She did so, but he thereupon seized her fingers between his 
teeth, and thus held her fast. He then said to her, * My only sickness 
is my intense desire for you ; go and tell your husband, and beg him 
to let you come to me.' She went and informed her husband that his 
father's illness arose only from his desire for her, and that he had sent 
her to beg him to give her up. Her husband answered ' I fear the 
king, and I have no power to resist his wishes ; now, therefore, if you 
love me, go to the king and be his wife.' 

4. She accordingly went, and became the king's wife. After she 
had remained with him some months, he conceived a great dislike to 
her ; his dislike was now as intense as had been his love before. He 
therefore sent her back to her husband, saying, ' I have great regard 
for my son; it was very kind of him to give you up to me; now there- 
fore go back to him.' 

5. The injured pair regarded this as a greater indignity than the 
first wrong done to them, and they were exceedingly grieved. To this 
point in the narrative the commencement of the Solo refers : — 

Fa'a-toa speaks — 

What mountains are those so near ? 

Which have heard of the calamity that is upon us both ? 

My former kindness has been treated with contempt. 

Lasi speaks — 

O Fa*a-toa-lia, we have both been treated with contempt. 

Fa*a-toa speaks — 

Why have I been thus treated with contempt ? 

No deference has been paid to his loved ones, 

Nor to the honour rendered by his people. 

Who show deference to the children of the descendants of 

Soa-le-tele, 
And constantly exercise mutual respect. 

6. The narrative goes on to say that such was the adulterous 
conduct of Silia-i-vao that a general discontent arose among his 
people. Being afraid of an insurrection against him, he fled first to 
Sili and thence to some place eastward of that. At Sili two attendants 
were got to accompany him ; their names were Puni-gutu and Lata- 
lata-i-^ai. The three now went to an eastern group of islands where 
was a king whose daughter was named Tui-o-le-fanua, and Silia-i-vao 
made her his wife. She had somewhere in her land a small lake 
covered with a flat stone, in which she kept a sacred fish (a malor^uli) 
as a charm. She used to go there secretly every day, take out the 
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fish, strip off its sides, and then throw tlie backbone and the head into 

the lake again, which she carefully covered over with the stone. She 

then took away the flesh of the fish to feed her husband with it. His 

attendants wondered where she got so constant a supply of fish ; they 

watched her and discovered her secret. For when she again attempted 

to catch the fish it was very wild and would not come to her ; and 

when she tried to adjust the stone it would not fit She then looked 

about to discover the cause, and saw the men peeping. She therefore 

went down to the house and requested Silia-i-vao to begone with his 

attendants. He had now been absent from his kingdom about two 

years, and he thought that as his people had not actually driven him 

away, he might return with safety. He did so, and was gladly 

received. 

7. Before he left, however, his attendant Puni-gutu fell in love 

with Tui-o-le-fanua and gained her affection. As soon therefore as 
they saw their master safely established in his kingdom, Puni-gutu and 
Lata^lata-i-^ui departed again for the land of Tui-o-le-fanua, for Puni- 
gutu meant to make her his wife. Silia-i-vao, hearing this, cursed 
them and doomed them to destruction on their voyage. They 
accordingly perished at sea. 



NOTES. 

1.—' Downward/ s.c. to oblivion. Fuai-Upolu is in the Sili district. 

3. — ' I fear the king ' ; the kingly power was said to be of divine origin. 

5. — Treated with contempt ; ' meUt' to reject, depreciate. 
' His people,' s.c, of Manu'a-tele. 

6. — ' A sacred fish ' ; a supernatural incident excites attention! 

* Driven away ' ; expelled from his kingdom. 

7. — Gained her affection ; ' na vwvioe latia.' 

* Doomed them ' ; ' perished ' ; hence the verses at the beginning of this Tula 
say that he 'perished through his purpose' to return. 
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ON THE ANCIENT PIT DWELLINGS OF THE 

PELORUS DISTRICT, SOUTH ISLAND, N.Z. 



By Joshua Rutland. 




HE destruction of the forest along the shores of Pelorus 
Sound during the last thirty years has brought to light 
niimerous remains j>roving that much of the land so recently 
covered with our large slow-growing forest trees was at one 
time clear, and occupied by people of wliose existence, excepting vague 
traditions, nothing was previously known. 

As late as 1860, no place could have had more the appearance of 
a laiid without a history. The small abandoned cultivations, over- 
grown with fern and shrubs, which fringed the water's edge, gave the 
impression that man had been a recent and transient intruder — the 
dense evergreen forest which clothed the hills from base to summit 
being the ancient j)osses8or of the soil. 

Among the remains discovered by clearing the ground, rectangular 
excavations reseiubling sawpits first attracted attention, owing to their 
number, their wide distribution, and their evident artificial origin. 
For what purpose these pits had been constructed was for some time a 
mystery. Kumaras being stored in similar excavations throughout 
the North Island, they received the name of "kumara pits," the 
general idea being that they had been used for the concealment of food 
during time of war. 

In an article* referred to in the following note by Mr. R. E. M, 
Campbell, I endeavoured to show that this explanation was not correct, 
the traditions preserved by the Pelorus Maoris regarding them being 
more probable. "Since the appearance of Mr. Rutland's article 
(Journal, vol. iii, p. 220), I have received abundant confirmation of the 
correctness of Mr. Rutland's supposition that the pits he discovered 
were the remains of ancient houses. Topia Turoa tells me, however, 
that they have not been in use for some four or five generations, which 

* "Traces of ancient human occupation in the Pelorus district," in the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. iii, pp. 220-232. 
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may be true as a general statement, though I have heard of more 
recent instances."* 

What the pits originally were being thus satisfactorily settled, it is 
only necessary to give a more accurate description than was at tirst 
ix)ssible, and to direct attention to their archaeological importance. 

Throughout the County of Sounds, the old pit dwellings — ^for so 
these mysterious excavations may now be styled — are invariably 
rectangular in form ; sometimes in groups or villages, some- 
times solitary. They are everywhere found on the steep narrow 
spurs projecting from hillsides, or on small elevated patches of level 
land. In constructing these houses on hillsides, the sites were carefully 
levelled, terrace above terrace being thus formed, where a village stood. 
On level land, the material taken from the pit was built into a low 
wall, which was sometimes further raised by digging a trench round 
the outside. On Whatamanga Point, Queen Charlotte Sound, the 
remains of a house of this description, twenty-one feet by sixteen feet 
within, as well as several ordinary pits, may still be seen. As no 
opening or door was left in the walls of the large pit, entrance must 
have been effected over the top — the habitation being thus practically 
an ordinary pit dwelling. 

The majority of pit dwellings contain only one apartment, but in 
some localities two-roomed houses are not uncommon. These consist 
of two pits, placed in a line end to end, and separated by a piece of 
solid ground from two to four feet wide. A village at the head of Big 
Bay, Kenepuru, contains four of these two-roomed dwellings. 

In March, 1896, I discovered that a very large pit dwelling, in the 
remains of a village at Crail Bay, Pelorus Sound, was partly cut out of 
rock. Assisted by some friends, I recently cleared this pit and made 
the accompanying plan. These remains occupy the upper portion of a 
steep narrow spur separating two small valleys, the highest pit being 
about 150 feet above sea level. In outline and internal arrangement 
pit E, the fifth in descending order, is unlike any other I have dis- . 
covered. Instead of the ordinary two rooms with a partition between, 
it consists of two rectangular portions, one fifteen feet by eleven, and 
six feet six inches deep, the other eighteen feet by eight feet six inches, 
only four feet six inches deep; without. any partition, the two portions 
forming one L shaped chamber, the floor of the upper inclining slightly 
towards the lower portion, of which the floor is perfectly horizontal. In 
the construction of this abode, or whatever it may have been, more than 
700 cubic feet of rock were removed, the material being used in raising 
the walls and levelling the outer margin of the pit, the site having been 
originally steep. Throughout, the walls of the chamber are perfectly 
perpendicular, the angles sharply cut, and the floor even, especially the 
raised portion or dais. 

* Journal of Polynesian Society, vol. v, p. 70* 
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On the artificially made ground at one of the lower corners of the 
chamber a beech tree {Fagus fusca)^ measuring ten feet three inches in 
circumference four feet from the ground, is now standing. One of the 
main roots runs down the side and across the floor of the pit, showing 
that it must have grown since the place was abandoned. 

The accompanying photograph; taken by Mr. R. Palmer when I 
first discovered that the rock had been excavated, shows the tree and 
the friends by whom I was so kindly assisted. In addition to the pit 
described, pits A, B, C, D are cut out of the rock which shows along 
the back and sides close to the surface. Of the remaining seven pits, 
I could obtain only the superficial dimensions, owing to the debris that 
has accumulated in them — a thorough investigation of these interesting 
remains requiring more time and labour than I could command. 

In December last I visited Horohoro-kaka Island, Port Underwood, 
and examined four pits cut out of the rock. These excavations, the 
largest only four feet by five feet six inches, could not have been 
habitations. Sunk in sloping ground, the site has not been levelled 
either by excavating or filling up. The depth I was unable to ascertain, 
but it exceeds six feet. For whatever purpose these pits were intended, 
a site where the rock is close to the surface was evidently selected. On 
higher ground close by, where traces of other pits can be seen, there is 
a considerable depth of clay. 

• Horohoro-kaka Island, about an acre in extent, is flat-topped, the 
sides being in most places nearly perpendicular, the average elevation 
about 100 feet. Mr. John Guard, who was bom at Te Awaiti, Tory 
Channel, in 1831, and has resided in Port Underwood over fifty years, 
remembers this little island being occupied by a strongly fortified pa^ 
where the natives took refuge when attacked by their enemies from 
the South. 

Whether the pits belong to the same period as the pa, which was 
not erected until after whalei*s began to frequent the port, there is no 
means of ascertaining. In the remains of a village discovered in April, 
1896, at the head of Matai Bay, Tennyson Inlet, I found on the floor 
of a dwelling ashes and charcoal, the clay beneath being burned to a 
depth that showed it had been for some time a fireplace. Though 
elsewhere I discovered traces of fire in these pits, the number examined 
is too small to justify any conclusion. 

How these old pit dwellings were roofed cannot be i)Ositively 
ascertained, that portion of the structure having everywhere entirely 
disappeared. Only indirectly therefore is it possible to ari-ive at what 
it was like. The heavy rainfall of the Pelorus District precluding the 
possibility of a flat roof, we are forced to conclude that a sloping roof 
of some description was used. Inferring from the absence of post-holes 
round the pits, and from the margins being so carefully levelled, that 
the roof rested directly on the ground, the V-hut naturally suggested 
itself. Having arrived at this conclusion, it occurred to me that the 
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V-huts of the Chatham Island natives mentioned by Mr. Shand* were 
erected over pits ; accordingly I wrote for information to Mr. Tregear, 
one of the Secretaries of the Polynesian Society, who, with his nsnal 
courtesy, immediately replied : " I feel positively sure that the Morion 
had sunken dwellings. They told me themselves that one of the reasons 
their Maori conquerors looked on them with disdain was because they 
* burrowed.* "t 

In an article J contributed to the Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
I .pointed out tliat the ordinary stone or flint implements, found 
through the destruction of the forest in the Pelorus District, are not as 
well finished as tools of the same material from the Waikato Valley ; 
the Pelorus tools resembling exactly implements found in the Chatham 
Islands. § When, in addition to this, it is discovered that these long- 
buried relics were fashioned by m people who constructed for themselves 
underground habitations, and that the natives of the Chathams had 
similar dwelling-places, I think there can be little doubt that in the 
now nearly extinct Moriori we have a remnant of the people by whom 
New Zealand was first colonized. 

To the arts and customs of the Chatham Islanders we may then 
safely look for explanations of any traces of the ancient inhabitants 
which we may have discovered. 

The remains of the old pit dwellings being so easily recognized, 
furnishes an excellent means of determining the distribution of the 
population during the period they were in use. From tlie mouth of 
the Pelorus River to the shores of Cook Strait there is no portion of 
the sound where the remains of solitary habitations or villages cannot 
be found. In the Pelorus Valley I am not aware of a single pit being 
discovered, though numerous traces of man's presence, dating back to 
the period of the pit dwellings, have been observed and recorded. 
From this, it seems reasonable to conclude that, like the Moriori, the 
ancient inhabitants of the Pelorus resided close to the sea, occasionally 
visiting other portions of the country. The pit dwellings, especially 
those cut out of rock, bespeak a settled population, such structures 
being plainly foreign to the genius of a nomadic people. As settled 
population generally implies some means of subsistence besides the 

* *' The Moriori People of the Chatham Islands," by A. Shand. Journal of 
the Polynesian Society, vol. iii, p. 76. 

t It would be well if confirmation of the fact here stated, as to the sunken 
dwellings of the Moriori, were obtained, especially as to whether it was a general 
custom all over the islands, or confined to one part. Other authorities seem 
doubtful about it.— Editors. 

^ " On some Ancient Stone Implements," Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
vol. V, pp. 109-111. 

§ Vide Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. i, p. 80, for plate showing 
Chatham Island tools, — Editors, 
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wild productions of nature, the Moriori not being agriculturists, 
it may he asked : What had their New Zealand relatives, who were 
evidently numprous, to depend on ? 

According to the traditions of the Pelorus Maoris, their ancestors, 
on entering the district, found it tenanted by a small dark-complexioned 
Maori-speaking people, who cultivated the ground, resided on the hills 
(the pits being the remains of their dwellings), and had only very 
small canoes, which, when not in use, they drew up on the hills by 
means of ropes. The ancient inhabitants were in addition unwarlike, 
but skilful in various arts, notably the working of greenstone, which 
their conquerors acquired from them. So much of this account has 
been proved correct, that the remainder might be accepted unques- 
tioned ; but tradition is always more satisfactory when substantiated 
by tangible evidence. In the Waimea, south of Nelson, considerable 
areas of land were in tillage at some remote period, the remains of 
sunken dwellings being found in the vicinity.* Throughout the 
Pelorus Sound the old pit villages are everywhere contiguous to land 
suitable for agricultural purposes. Though most of the land was 
recently covered with large forest trees, wherever this land has been 
brought into cultivation by Europeans, stone implements, often buried 
deep in the soil, are found, proving that the ground had at some former 
period been cleared ; for it is certain that the Pelorus was a forest 
district when man first entered it. The only portion of the old 
tradition unsubstantiated is the description of the canoes, but the 
picture is not without a counterpart. 

The Rev. J. Chalmers thus describes the natives of Normanby 
Island in the D'Entrecasteaux Group :t "The people of this part seem 
to live much as those of Moresby Island did in former days, scattered 
in the mountains, with small houses on the ridges. They have large, 
well-kept plantations, many of them looking like hop-gardens at this 
season, from the vines of the yam having grown right over Ijieir 
upright supports. A few natives came off in wretchedly small canoes 
only capable of holding one. They would not approach near the 
vessel, and the slightest movement on board sent them flying to a safe 
distance." 

The Moriori resembling the Melanesian rather than the peoples of 
Eastern Polynesia, it is in the Western Pacific we must seek the 
origin of whatever was peculiar in their arts, habits, and customs, 
when compared with the modern Maori. J 

* ** Traces of ancient human occupation in the Pelorus District," in the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. iii, pp. 220-232. 

t "Pioneering in New Guinea," James Chalmers. 

I In the above paragraph the author appears to insist, perhaps too much, on 
the Melanesian rather than Polynesian affinities of the Moriori. They are in 
outward appearance almost identical with the Maoris, though at the same time 

12 
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In September, 1893, through the luedium of the Jouraal of the 
Polynesian Society,* I called attention to the discovery of moa bones 
on the shores of Pelorus Sound, in places that had been covered with 
dense forest only a few months previously ; and to the fact that in the 
largo inland valleys — the Kaituna, the Pelorus, and the Wakamarina 
— not a trace of these birds has ever been obtained, though thousands 
of acres had been cleared and grassed, a considerable area ploughed, 
and a large mining population had been at work for over thirty years. 

Since the publication of my paper, moa bones have l>een found in 
nearly every portion of the sound, and I have obtained a couple that 
were dug up on D'Urville Island. Though the first of these bones 
that came into my jwssession was found in a shell-heap, or midden, 
about two feet below the surface of the ground, and bc»re marks 
showing it had been cut with some sharp instrument, the other bones 
discoveretl were scattered over the ground, the birds having evidently 
died or been killed where their remains lay. As this precludes the 

there are some differences, but not so great as to be noticed by the casual observer. 
Such is the opinion formed by one of us after spending twelve months on the 
Chatham Islands, in constant communication with the Morions. Our fellow 
member, J. H. Scott, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Otago University, sums 
up his observations on over two hundred Maori and forty-six Moriori skulls as 
follows: ** The description of the Maori skull contained in the preceding pages 
agrees in all essentials with that already given by other observers. It is, according 
to my measurements, mesaticephalic, though on the verge of dolichocepbaly ; 
metriocepbalic; mesoseme; mesorhine, though almost leptorbine ; orthognathous ; 
brachyuranic ; pbenozygous ; and the males are megacephalic. ... If any 
further proof were wanted of the mixed origin of the Maori race it is given in this 
paper. . . . These demonstrate two distinct types and intermediate forms. 
At the one extreme we have skulls approaching the Melanesian form, as met 
with in the Fiji Group, Jong and narrow, high in proportion to their breadth, 
prognathous and with wide nasal openings. At the other are skulls of the Poly- 
nesian type, »uch as are common in Tonga and Samoa, shorter and broader, with 
orthognathous faces. And, it must be noted, these extreme forms do not belong 
to different tribes or districts, but may be found both in one. . . . The 
measurements now given of the Moriori skull, taken with those already published, 
show it to be mesaticephalic, though close to the lower limit of the group ; 
metriocepbalic, though almost tapeinocephalic ; low down in the megaseme group ; 
leptorbine; orthognathous; trachyuranic ; phaenozygous ; and the males to be 
megacephalic. It differs from the Maori skull mainly in its lesser height, both 
absolute and relative to length and breadth. . . . The depressed and retreating 
forehead is also a very marked feature of many Moriori skulls. . . . But, as 
pointed out, there is often a very close resemblance between the Maori and Moriori 
skulls." — Transactions N.Z. Inst., vol. xxvi, p. 62 (condensed). The Professor 
points oui that the variation of the indices seems to indicate an origin for the 
Morioris from the two great Polynesian stocks. From personal observation we 
can state that their hair is exactly the same as that of the Maoris, sometimes long 
and straight, at others curly, but never crisp like that of the Melanesians. 
—Editors. 

* ** Did the Maori know the Moa? " in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
vol. ii, p. 56. 
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idea that the birds were brought dead from the open country for food, 
their remains being confined to that portion of the forest country 
where the pit dwellers resided has still to be explained. 

We learn from Mr. Shand* that the Moriori of the Chatham 
Islands kept sea-gulls, tern, and parroquets tamed, and that they 
protected "the wingless birds of the island, only allowing them to be 
taken for food at certain seasons. Is it not then probable that the 
New Zealand branch of the race was imbued with the same provident 
spirit, and that the inhabitants of the sound may have had moas 
tamed or partially domesticated ? Throughout New Guinea tame 
cassowaries are common in the native villages. In the Solomon and 
other Melanesian groups the Meyapoda has been introduced, and is so 
carefully protected that it may be considered a domestic animal. It 
would be quite in keeping with the genius of a Melanesian people if, 
on landing in New Zealand, they found the country tenanted by wing- 
less birds, to })reserve them as a means of subsistence. 

Round Blind Bay, on D'Urville and Arapawa islands, and along 
the shores of Queen Chnrlotte Sound and Port Underwood the remains 
of pit dwellings and villages are very numerous. Recently Mr. D. 
Dobson has called attention to some be discovered at Vernon, in the 
Lower Wairau. On a hill near the Clarence River there is a small 
group, and in 1853, while the vessel in which I came from England 
lay in Dunedin Harbour, I noticed on rising ground near the Maori 
jm at Taiaroa Head excavations similar to those above described, and 
which I have little doubt were the remains of dwellings, as I have just, 
been informed that these remains have been found in Otago. It can 
thus be seen that the pit dwellers occupied a large portion of the 
Middle Island, though the full extent of the ancient population has yet 
to be determined. When Captain Cook visited Queen Charlotte Sound 
in 1770 the pit dwellings had gone out of use, and the inhabitants — 
few in number — subsisted entirely on fish and fern-root, wandering 
from place to place. On P'Urville Island, where he remained some 
days refitting his vessel after circumnavigating the archipelago, no 
natives were seen, though the remains of houses showed they had been 
there some time previously. Evidently a great social change had taken 
place, the settled population had disappeared, its place being filled by 
a few miserable savages, living in constant dread of destruction. In 
the North Island, Cook found everywhere the modern Maori, with 
whose arts^ institutions, and character the missionaries and others have 
made us familiar. 

To account for the wide difference between the two portions of the 
country, we can only accept the historical tradition of a foreign 
invasion. In the North, the original inhabitants had been superseded, 

* " The Moriori People of the Chatham Islands," by A. Shand, in the Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, vol. iii, p. 76. 
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or subjugated, and compelled to adopt the ways of their conquerors ; 
in the South only a destructive revolution had been effected. 

The construction of these sunken dwellings by people whose only 
implements were of stone, naturally suggests the question : How and 
when did such habitations first come into use 1 The nearest approach 
to them are the dwelling-places of the Koro-pok-k uru, who at some 
remote period occupied a portion of the Japanese Archipelago and the 
Kurile Islands, and of which Savage Lapdor gives the following 
particulars :* " The pit dwellers do not seem to have been particular 
as to the shape of these dwellings, though they evidently had a pre- 
dilection for the elliptical or rectangular forms. The pits at Knshiro 
are nearly all rectangular, while those from Appeshi to Nemuro are 
either rectangular or circular. 

" The average dimensions of rectangular pits are about twelve feet 
by nine feet, but I have seen some as large as sixteen feet by twelve 
feet. The sides slope inwards, and the average depth is from three to 
six feet. Pits which are situated on cliffs or at any height are 
generally deeper, probably for the extra shelter required by those 
living at an altitude compared with those living at the sea level. The 
round pits are from ten to fourteen feet in diameter, and the 
elliptical have a length of about sixteen feet, and are about eight 
feet at the widest part of the ellipse." 

As these remains, whether solitary or in groups, are invariably 
close to the sea or at some waterway, it can be seen that the Moriori 
,were not the only pit dwellers who inhabited the shores of the Pacific. 
In Northern Japan and the Kuriles, where extremes of cold and heat 
alternate, and where timber is scarce, there are reasons for the adop- 
tion of underground habitations. If we accept the theory that like 
conditions beget similar results, the New Zealand coast, with its 
equable climate and abundance of building material, is not a place 
where pit dwellings might be looked for. 

Knowing how useless habits are persisted in by rude people, we 
might conclude that it was an introduced art ; but from whence could 
it have been derived 1 The Moriori were undoubtedly an offshoot of 
some Polynesian nation. 

In no portion of the great island belt including the Malay Archi- 
pelago, New Guinea, and Polynesia have underground dwellings or 
their remains been observed. This, however, cannot be taken as 
evidence of their non-existence, as we know how long they remained 
unnoticed in New Zealand, though thought to have been used in the 
Chatham Islands within such a very recent period. Owing to their 
indestructible nature, the old pit dwellings should be valuable 
archaeological monuments, but at present they only serve to intensify 
the mystery in which the history of the Great Ocean is shrouded. 
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NOTES ON THE REV. H. W. WILLIAMS' PAPER 

ON "THE MAORI WHARE:'* 



By a. T. Ngata, M.A. 




TAKE Mr. Williams' paper as referring in the first place to 
the whare as built by the Ngati-Porou triV)e, of which I am 
a member. We of the Ngiti-Porou recognise the Rev. 
Mohi Tnrei as one of our great authorities on things Maori, 
ancient and modern. The inforniation he has given Mr. Williams is 
correct in the main. For further particulHrs and (may be) corrections 
I refer Mr. Williams to the leading tohunyas (in the sense of expert 
architects and carvers) of the Ngati-Porou — Tainati Ngakaho of. 
Kaitaha, Waiapu, who carved all the poupou^ and superintended the 
construction and erection of " Porou-rangi," at Wai-o-matatini, the 
largest carved house in the colony ; to his brother Te Karaka ; and to 
Hone Tahu, of Manga-kahanea, Tuparoa. 

The matter of these notes was obtained from my father, Paratene 
Ngata, who, though no expert, has watched and taken part in the 
building of many whare ivhakairo on the East Coast. He lias studied 
Mr. Williams' pa|Hjr in detail, and made remarks thereon, which I 
give hereunder as notes. The references are to pages in vol. v. of the 
Journal, and to Mr. Williams' references to the accompanying diagrams. 

1. (Page 145). The raupo was, if possible, cut in March, when 
it began to turn yellow at the tops. But in many cases it was cut as 
early as January or February, before the rains came. 

2. Mr. Williams gives the names of the ora or wedges. The more 
common names are ora-iti and ora-rahi. Those given in the paper 
may be the technical names, but they are somewhat fanciful. 
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3. (Page 1 46). J/auroki. The displacement towards D was made 
by tlie tohunga. He hid part of the flax (used to measure the 
diagonals) with his foot, and called out that the ground-plan was 
squared. The displacement was made as some provision against wind 
and smoke — in what manner I cannot make out. This was called the 
haU'Whakapeke. 

4. Slabs of po7iga. These are used, as everybody knows, for the 
paepae and roof of the rua-kuniaray or underground kuniara store- 
houses. The Editors have a query on page 150 about these turUiunga* 
My father says it should be "slabs," not "fronds." If I knew botany 
I would explain the thing better. The trunk of the ]X)nf/a is like the 
kauka, as soft as fibre ; but where the branches meet the parent stem 
the wood is tough and brittle, commonly used for arrow- and spear- 
heads. This outer wood is cut up into slabs and used as the Editors 
suggest. 

5. (Page 147). Pou-toko-manawa. The house " Porou-rangi " has 
two — one with a figure representing " Hamo-te-rangi," the other with 
a representation of " Rongomai-aniwaniwa," the wife and daughter 
respectively of Porou-rangi. 

6. Poupou. Those in the centre are higher than the rest. If all 
were of the same height, " Ka Iiapu te whai'e."* So, sayjs the Maori, 
" Kia tawhana ka tika " (that it may be arched is correct). 

7. Whakaniahau — a recent name; ancient name (so says my 
informant) is utu. 

8. (Page 148). I/eke-tij)i. Along the front wall there were two 
of these on each side. One was immediately above the ejja skirting 
the tops, and " he inea wJiahanyao " — that is, notched and cut that the 
epa may fit into it. (I do not find this meaning of whakamjao in the 
Maori dictionaries. A more common word — a species, so to say, of 
whakangdo— is whakatawaka.) The other was at right angles along 
the tops of the kakaho (here called whakavia — h general name applicable 
to whatever material was used to cover this part of the front wall), 
and covering the edge of the whakaina. 

9. Pihanga. Mr. Williams uses this word as synonymous with 
matapihi or mataaho (the common Ngati-Porou name), and it is trans- 
lated in the dictionaries as " window." I dare say this is correct. But 
I am given to understand that the pihanga is rather the recess intp 
which the window is slid ; hence the name of that corner of the Maori 
whare opposite the koporiti or pakitara-i-a-Tawheo, (I have not read 
any detailed account of etiquette in a Maori whare. It may or may 
not be an important matter to the Society ; but it is of some interest 



* The word hapu is unknown to us in this connection, but seems to imply a 
M sagging down*" — Editobb* 
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to the Maori, and his information on it may be more reliable than on 
some other matters.) 

10. The rattling prevented by a " wedge." I have asked for the 
name of this wedge, and can get only the one — whakakiki — which does 
not sound technical. 

11. (Page 149). Heke. I find no mention in the paper of heke- 
tuara. These were small heke at the back of the regular rafters above 
the kalu)^ to which the kaho, kakaho, and raupo were lashed and tied. 
I see that tataki in the paper seem to take the ])lace of the heke-tuara 
mentioned here. 

12. Tahu-iti, In many cases (I am informed) there were two of 
these. The principal tahu-iti was put on after the rafters were in 
|X)sitton and lashed across the tahu. The other tahu-iti, also called 
tatatni, was put on after the thatching of toetoe or arawhiuwhiu, to 
keep the toetoe in j)Osition. 

13. Kaho, These varied in thickness — the kdho-patu being the 
thinnest, and the centre kaho the thickest. 

14 (Page 150). Toetoe, The toetoe kakaho and upoko-tangata are 
not the same. The latter is the common toetce or nigger-head* that 
Maori boys use for the game neti. The former is known to Europeans, 
I think, as " toetoe-greLSs" hardly ever, in my experience at least, used 
for thatching. Then there is the toetoe-rakau. This is like the toetoe- 
kakaho, but tougher in the leaves. The stalk is something like the 
to-huka or sugar-cane^; the seeds are the same. The toetoe-pumata was 
found near swamps and lakes, resembling the ponga in growth. 
Another species of toetoe not named grows like the raupo in swamp 
ground — "ngaore tonu^^ (covering the ground like clover). 

1 5. Tukutuku. The ]iatterns kurawa wdwawa/tvai and takararatau 
(one ** haka " has it takarararararau !) are, says my informant, quite 
modern, if recognised at all. The names were first heard of in connec- 
tion with a whare-whakairOj in the building of which Mobi Turei and 
Te Hati Houkamau took an active part. They occur again in a *^haka** 
danced at the kawanga of " Porou-rangi " in 1888. (I was in the 
ranks myself, and remember that Mohi composed one-half of the 
" haka,") ** E titiro ra o kanohi ki nga pakitard — a — Aa — ha ! Ka 
kite koe i te kuratva wdwdwdwdTi, ka kite koe i te takdrd rdrdrdrdu, &c." 
The names of many other patterns of tukutuku and carving can only 
be obtained from a few of the tohungas now living. 



* We think Mr. Ngata uses the word " nigger-head " wrongly here. The 
species of toetoe used for the neti is that one with the smooth triangular stems, 
called in other parts toetoe-wliatu-manu. The nigger-head is, we thmk, the toetoe- 
pumatat also called tutae-kuH, — Editors, 
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When « large honac — whare-whukniro — is being erected, distant 
members of the tril>e ohIc questions, such fui theNp, of those that come 
freflh from the scene : " Kei te ptluta te, wliare, o men ? " {" How is the 
work of so-Hnd-Bo's house progressing 1 ") And the replies are, " K«i 
te tirepa " (" They are putting the IcakaJto on "), or " Kei te nati " 
("They are covering it with raupo and toeloe"). Then everybody 
knows that the end of the work is near. 




GOODENOHGH ISLAND, NEW GUINEA, 



By Whitmobe Moncktos. 



JBOTTT fifty miles east of the north-east coast of N"ew Guinea 
is situated the island of Daula, or as it is marked on the 
charts, Ooodenough. 

The inhabitants, although onnnibals, are of a very friendly and 
confiding disposition, and althotigh possessing ronny canoes, seem to 
prefer the quietness and solitude of a bush life. 

The houses of this tribe seem to bo of an altogether different order 
of architecture to those of New Guinea proper, or any of the adjacent 
islands. They look very much like a long triangular cone laid on one 
side, about ten feet high in front and tapering away to about five or 
even less at the buck. They give a most curious appearance to the 
villages. 

The inhabitants possess a custom which I met with in no other 
place or island : that of lending the graves of chiefs or important 
personages very much in the style of a civilised race, growing different 
varieties of plants anil shrubs on them. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain fi-om one of the principal chiefs a 
most curious breast ornament, consisting of a solid tooth or tusk alKiut 
eight inches in length and of a pale amber colour, forming almost a 
complete circle, attached to a very elaborate arrangement of sliell- 
work, meant to be worn round the neck. 

When my own boys saw this thing they became greatly escited, 
exclaiming, "Oh, captain, you must give the gniau (chief) who gave 
you that many tomahawks and much ti'ade, for that is a very great 
thing, all tbe men in New Guinea {i.e., the north-east coast and 
adjacent islands) have heai'd of it, and no man but a chief can wear it." 

Then they told me the following story concerning it : — Many 
years ago there lived a strange snake among the rocks on tbe 
mountain (a [^eak in the range running through Goodenough of 
13 
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about 7000 feet in height), which was from their account about three 
feet long and fifteen * in circumference, with large scales, and a long 
curled tusk or tooth growing from the lower jaw and curlinjj over the 
upper. This snake used to come out at night only to fee<l, and there 
was but one of them. 

The magician of the tribe told the chiefs that if they killed the 
snake to obtain the tooth, misfortune would come upon the tribe, but 
that they must find the track down which the snake crawled out to 
feed, and then drive many short sharp stakes in tlie gi'ound along the 
track. Then, said the wise man of the tribe, when the snake comes 
out to feed, the tooth will become entangled on one of the stakes, and 
he will in his efforts to escape pull it off. 

This was done, and on the return of the tribe on the following day 
there was the tooth fast to one of the stakes, as the magician had 
foretold. 

In course of time imitations of this tooth were made from the 
hinges of the clam-shell by other and distant tribes ; still the original 
tooth has always remained at Daula. Tn the coui'se of a conversation 
with Sir William Macgregor, some time after, he told me that he had 
been given a similar thing by the chief of Aroma, the largest and 
most powerful of British New Guinea villages or tiibes, as a mark of 
great honour ; but that his own was undoubtedly made from a clam- 
shell, and he thought that mine must be the same. 

On seeing mine, however, Sir William changed his opinion of the 
matter, and said that he thought mine must be a boar's tusk of very 
unusual shape ; and that, through having been worn by generations of 
natives, the enamel on the outside of the tusk had become worn off, 
and the pale amber colour acquii'ed by contact with the wearer's oily 
skin. 

Dr. Monckton has since shown this tusk to Sir James Hector, 
who identifies it as belonging to a peculiar species of pig, which exists 
somewhere in or about the islands of the Malay Archipelago — that, as 
far as is known, does not exist in New Guinea. 

Curiously enough, the Solomon Islanders also believe in the snake 
story, one of them assuring me that for generations they had been 
taught to believe in a snake such as I have described. 

The Daula people are decidedly superior, both physically and 
morally, to the neighbouring islanders. 

* (?) Inches. — Editors. 
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[loi] Easter Island Inscriptions. 

Note 99, In vol. vi of the Journal, Mr. White asks some questions about the 
Easter Island Inscriptions, of which I gave translations in former numbers of the 
Journal, and I now reply to his questions, t&c, as follows : — 

1. With regard to publishing my work upon the mode of decipherment of 
the hieroglyphics into the Quichua and the other languages in which the engravers 
wrote, and translating these into English, it would cost a considerable sum of 
money ; the enquiries made up to the present show that to print 'explanatory modes 
of decipherment of the original figures so as to be clear and comprehensible, and 
their equivalents in sounds distinct and plain to all, it would be necessary to cast 
special types for the figures and the parts of the figures of these hieroglyphics so as 
to show the equivalent form for each sound, that is for the syllable or word, for 
without this they could not be read. To do this would, it is estimated by the 
typefounders, cost about from fourteen to fifteen hundred pounds, and the 
further expenses of printing, binding, (fee, would bring the cost of the work up to 
about two thousand pounds for five hundred copies ; and the probable sales at 
£4 each copy would leave a loss, so up to the present the work is not printed. 

2. The evidence, not only of the ideograms, or hieroglyphics, of the inscrip- 
tions, as well as their translated information, but also of the buildings, the 
statues, the platforms, stone-houses, and many othier things, all point to South- 
western America as the original home of the people who made these statues and 
other things in Easter Island. 

3. The natives who are in Easter Island now, and those who have been 
living there during the past three or four centuries, are and were Polynesians, 
and they use a Polynesian dialect ; but these have no resemblance to, nor any 
connection with, the former people (who in their traditions they call, and 
distinguish as*' the big- ears'*) who were those who made the statues, the plat- 
forms, the stone-houses, the inscriptions, and who were killed off by the ancestors 
of the Polynesians three or four hundred years ago. 

4. The Polynesians never made such works as those found in Easter Island, 
and the features of the faces of the statues are quite different and distinct from 
those of Polynesians, but are quite like the natives of America who made them 
from aboqt 1000 a.d. to 1400 a.d. The figures of the inscriptions are only found 
to have representatives in America. Some of the vaults and the houses have the 
true stone arch, with its keystone, a thing quite unknown in Polynesia but found 
in S.W. America. 

5. Anyone who has studied the native traditions and histories of the peoples 
of S.W. and Central America will know that voyages were undertaken for many 
purposes, and frequently from the coasts of America to other places, and among 
other parts and places to some of the islands of the Pacific, and that these 
voyagings continued until about a century before the Spanish conquest, and had 
not quite ceased when the Spaniards first sailed over the Pacific. 

6. Having had personal interviews and written communications with all 
jjiose who have visited Easter Island, and examined there the remains, and 
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especially those gentlemen who have been surveying and exploring in that island, 
I have been able to obtain much valuable information upon the archaeological 
things there found, and I am informed that thcfle are so numerous, not only round 
the coasts where usually seen, but in the interior where seldom visited, that they 
would take months of hard work to even superficially examine ; and there are 
caves and underground passages running in many directions for great distances 
beneath several parts of this island, and into which the present Polynesian natives 
have never ventured, the entrances to some of these passages being in over- 
hanging cliffs. One of the former visitors to Easter Island is now in Europe 
endeavouring to get up an expedition to explore Easter Island : he offers himself 
to largely subscribe towards the expenses of this expedition and to conduct its 
survey without fee or reward upon condition that he shall be permitted to retain 
one-sixth of what he is certain can be discovered of value in the subterranean 
vaults and passages, from what he has seen and what he believes is still there to 
reward the discoverers ; for he is convinced from his visit to Easter Island, and 
his investigations in the ancient cities of Central and S.W. America, that there 
are buried under the surface of Easter Island antiquities and valuables of rare 
kinds, which can be disinteri'ed when a proper search and exploration is made for 
them. 

7. Everything revealed by the English, American, German, French, Spanish, 
Chilian, and other expeditions which have visited Easter Island, and examined 
the antiquities there, demonstrates to those studying carefully the subject that 
voyagers from places in S.W. and Central America went to Easter Island, and 
some of them there constructed the statues, platforms, stone-houses, and temples, 
with stone-paved roads and landing places, they carved their inscriptions on wood 
and on stone, these giving the names of their chiefs, heroes, and ancestors, and 
the traditions and histories of their people at first in America and then on the 
island, with the genealogies, their prayers and invocations, and other matters. 
After these ancient Americans had lived on . this island for several centuriesi 
receiving visits from parties of navigators from several places in America ; at 
length a party of Polynesians from Oparo, who had obtained a knowledge from 
American navigators there in Oparo how to navigate to Easter Island, sailed off 
from Oparo (or Bapa-iti) to Easter Island, which they called Rapa-nui, and took 
up residence there, living quietly for a time until by numbers increasing they 
became strong enough to commence wars with the American people, whom they 
call the " big-ears," and these continued for a long time, until the Polynesians had 
exterminated the Americans on Easter Island, whose statues over their burial 
places represent their chiefs. When all these Americans had been killed off, the 
Polynesians relapsed into a lower barbarism, and all the former buildings and other 
works were discontinued, although they still continued to cultivate some of the 
vegetables the Americans had brought with them from America ; viz., the 
tobacco, the sweet potato, the other potato, the sugar cane, and a few other 
things. The Polynesians could never make or read the inscriptions. Then came 
earthquakes which threw down the statues and broke the platforms, and caused 
the subsidence of large and considerable lower portions of the island, which sank and 
remained beneath the ocean, and made it difficult to procure a sufficient supply of 
fresh water, so that from the loss of their planting grounds and other causes the 
Polynesians continued to decrease in numbers, until the Peruvian slavers came 
there and removed most of those remaining, leaving only the most worth- 
less on the island. None of these knew anything of importance about the 
former American people on this island, nor could any of them explam to the 
visiting navigators of any of the nations the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, or 
the true translation of the inscriptions. But if they found a tablet inscription on 
wood they burned it ; while any inscription s shown to them by different officers of 
the expeditions there, they either said they could not understand, nor could any 
of their people at any time, or they invented tales of their Polynesian ancestors 
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and tried to put these off upon the visitors as .though they were the accounts in 
the inscriptions, but when pressed or cross-examined it was found they could not 
explain or interpret any one character to any visitor of any nation. 

8. The last of the dates on the inscriptions I have seen was of the time of 
Ata-hualpa, and it mentions him, so that as the Spaniards conquered his kingdom 
of Quitu, and the Inca dominions there also, this seems to have put an end to 
the voyagings from S.W. America to Easter Island ; previous to that time these 
valuable inscriptions contain records of the past only to be found in them, as 
engraved in the hieroglyphics and in the languages of old peoples of America. 

I have in the above only endeavoured to give as briefly as I could a reply to 
the inquiries of Mr. White, but the subject is so far-reaching, extensive, and 
interesting to all who have gone into it, that I have only been able to touch the 
matter in the merest superficial manner, for it would if properly dealt with occupy 
a large volume. — A. Cakkoll. 

[102] Easter Island. 

In Note 99, vol. vi, Mr. Taylor White asks about the inscriptions found 
on Easter Island. He will find them described aTid considered in a book published 
in London in 1874, *' The Hieroglyphics of Easter Island," by J. Park Harrison, 
8vo., with five plates. — John Fraser. 

To the above may be added the volume published by the Smithsonian 
Institute in 1891, called " Te Pitote-henua, or Easter Island," by W. J. Thompson 
of the U.S. Navy, a work which is fully illustrated, and which professes to give 
translations of the tablets of hieroglyphics. Mr. Thompson says they are 
expressed in the Polynesian language, of which he gives the text, but unfortunately 
so full of errors — either of his own or the printers — as to detract much from their 
value ; with care, some of these can be made out, and they take the form of 
karakiaSy or incantations. 

Mgr. Tepano Janssen, Bishop of Axieri (Eastern Polynesia), also published in 
1893 his account of the inscriptions, with plates : he likewise came to the con- 
clusion that they were expressed in the Polynesian language. — Editors. 

[103I FunifutI Atoll. 

The Secretary of the Australian Museum requests us to state that the Memoir 
on Funifuti' Atoll, referred to in Note 90, was published as part of a series issued 
by the Museum. Part ii has since been received, and Part iii is in the press. The 
Society is indebted for the above to the Museum, and also for a copy to Mr. 
Hedley. — Editors. 

[Z04] Flint implements. 

Mr. Rutland's illustrated paper in the last volume of this Journal on the 
stone implements of the older inhabitants of the Pelorus Sound district, has 
afforded me an opportunity of comparing other stone implements of the pre- 
historic Maori inhabitants of Canterbury, which I have fortunately collected for 
many years past. I observe that Mr. Butland refers twice in his paper to the 
subjects of the plate as flint implements, and in both instances the Editors added 
("stone?"). A careful examination of the plate clearly indicates that they are 
manufactured from varying qualities of basaltic stone. I possess a number of 
similar implements, both rude and semi-polished, formerly used by the ancient 
Maori in the South Island. I obtained some of them from the floors of caves and 
painted limestone rock shelters in Canterbury, the others I procured from friends 
who ploughed them up on their properties, or obtained them about old Maori 
ovens on the pl^ns during the last thirty years. Since reading Mr. Butland's 
interesting paper, I have examined the fine collection in the Canterbury Museam, 
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and others in private collections, but have seen none made of flint. I am not 
indeed aware that either rude or polished flint axes were ever used by the Waitaha 
or Ngati-Mamoe tribes of the South Island. The occurrence of stone implements 
in the primeval forests of the Pelorus Sound and other districts, is probably due 
to their having been mislaid by their owners while hunting or bird-catching, and 
not to their having been lost on the open country before the primeval forest spread 
over it. Many of the old forests, in which both rude and polished implements are 
found, existed thousands of years before the advent of the Maori in the South 
Island. The occurrence of both rude and polished basaltic and greenstone axes 
on many parts of the Canterbury plains substantiates the former remark. I hope 
shortly to be able to figure a group of implements found in several districts in 
Canterbury, and to show that they belonged to the pre-Ngai-Tahu inhabitants, as 
surely as the grotesque figures of animals and other crude forms of native art 
depicted on the walls of many of the limestone caves and rock shelters in Canter- 
bury were the work of those ancient Maori people of the South Island. — W. W. 
Smith. 

[105] The Hawaiian " Moa-nul." 

In 1893 I was on Mauna Eea, Hawaii. A native man told me that on a great 
plain there, not far from Waioke'akua, there were ivtm^ or ovens, where were 
bones of a sort of " big chicken " (vtoa-nui). But he failed to show or find the 
place. Hawaiian yarns turn out true, sometimes. Thus I was told of a certain 
moo'loay a long kind of snake in the forests. I never saw one, nor did those 
who told me ; but since then I have seen a very long-tailed Hawaiian tree-lizard — 
in alcohol. — H. C. Carter. 

[Perhaps some of our Hawaiian members can tell us something of the moa- 
nui ? — Editors.] 

[106] Poual<ai. 

This is said to have been a large rapacious bird, dangerous to man, which 
dwelt in the Southern Island of New Zealand. It is mentioned by Mr. John 
White in "Ancient History of the Maori," vol. ii, p. 38, also by Mr. Stack, 
" Transactions of N.Z. Institute." To my surprise I noticed this name as given to 
a small range of hills in the Taranaki district. On enquiry, Mr. W. H. Skinner 
wrote me that there is a very singular ancient tradition respecting this range of 
hills, to the effect that certain mountains had a disagreement, and that Mount 
Egmont decided to move to a more peaceable spot. He had arrived at the place 
where he is now located and was- resting there when Pouakai threw herself 
forward along his base, and thereby impeded his further progress, so Mount 
Egmont (Taranaki) remains as we see him now. The use of the name Pouakai in 
the North Island, where seemingly there was lately existing no recollection of the 
southern bird of prey of that name, is remarkable. Perhaps Mr. Skinner would 
kindly send us the full account of this extraordinary story of the olden time as 
given by the natives of that district. The natives of the Chatham Islands told of 
a large bird named Poua. This bird I suppose to have been a swan, which 
inhabited Te Whanga lagoon, and which during the moulting season and when 
the young were " flappers," was driven by the natives from the centre of the lagoon 
into the shallows, where fences were erected to secure the birds. Mr. H. O. 
Forbes found " thousands of swan bones " at the place pointed out as the site of 
the killing of the Poua, but no signs of the bones of other larger birds. Te 
Whanga (Chatham Islands) ; is not this name suggestive of the conclusion that 
on the arrival of the first inhabitants this lagoon was a harbour open to the sea ? 
Why should it be named ** the harbour or bay " ? — Taylor White. 

[We think it i^ery probable ; the sea even now occasionally breaks into the 
lagoon at Te Awa-patikl. — Editors.] 
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[107] "Maori Art." 

We are in receipt ot the first nomber ot " Maori Art," edited bj our fellow 
member, Mr. A. Hamiltoii. rd(I published b; the Uovernors of the Mew Zealand 
Institute. The work is to be completed in five parta. The 3rat number deals 
with the subject of the Maori canoes, of wlueh many illustrations are given, all 
taken from photographs, and accurately reproduced bj Messrs. Ferguson and 
Mitchell ot Dunedin. which firm is also the printer of the letterpress. No such 
work as this has been attempted before, and from the first p^e (o the last, it 
reflects very great credit on Mr. Hamilton, who undertook the work as one of love, 
and also on the Board ot Governors for their enterprise. After introducing the 
subject, Mr. Hamilton proceeds to give a description of the various classes ot 
canoes, a list of canoe-words, or Maori nautical terms, and then a list of the 
historical cauoes that brought the ancestors of the Maori from far Hawaiki to New 
Zealand, with such particulars about them and their crews as have been preserved 
by various writers. The number is large (nineij-three)sndmanjof them are little 
known — perhaps even open to dispute — but we think Mr. Hamilton has done well 
to bring them all together, and thus render reference easy ; the more so as he is 
careful always to quote his authorit;. This is followed b; a description and 
diagrams of the various parts of canoes, ending with desoriptionB of each plate, of 
which there are in all twenty-one, several oontaining more than one object, Tha 
whole work is beautifully got up, a real edition de luxe, reflecting credit on all 
concerned- This number is to be followed by others on the Dweltii^B, Weapons, 
Dress, and Decoration, and lastly Social Life. No one taking an interest in 
Polynesian matters should be without a copy of this excellent work, the price of 
which is moderate ; i.e., ds a number to members of the loEtitute, and 7a 6d 
to others. — Bditobs. 









PROCEKDINGS OF TRK POLYNESIAN SOCIETY 

FOR THE QUABTER ENDING 30th JUNE, 1897. 



A MEETING of the Council was held in Wellington on the 30th April, 1897, when 
the following new Members were elected : 

264 John Hislop, Hawera, New Zealand 

265 Walter B. Harper, Buradoo, Ashfield, Sydney 

The following papers were received : 

153 The Destruction of Mahanga. Elsdon Best 

154 Te Behu-o-Tainui. Elsdon Best 

155 Concerning Whare-kura. Hare Hongi 

156 Goodenough Island. W. Monokton 

157 Ancient Pit Dwellings. Joshua Butland 

158 Samoan Myths. Dr. Fraser : 

Sangatea 
Fiti-au-mua 
Lau-ti-o-Vunia 
Samata, Po-ma-Ao 
Ulu-le-papa 

159 Malayo- Polynesian Theory. Dr. Fraser 

The following books, &c., were reported as having been received since last 
meeting : 

544 The Torea. February 13th to April 3rd, 1897 

545 Mittheilungen der Arithropologischen Geselhchaft in Wien, Band xxvi, 6 
546-7 Australian Anthropological Journal. February and March, 1897 
548-9 Na Mata, March-April, 1897 

550 The American Antiquary. January, 1897 

551 Stone Idols of New Mexico. From H. C. Carter 

552 The Pre-Aryan Races of India. S. E. Peal 

553 The Atoll of Funifuti. Part ii. Australian Museum 

554 Bulletin de la Society de Geographic, de Paris. 3rd trim., 1896 

555 Comptes Rendus, Societe de Geograyhie, Paris. 17-18-19, 1896 

556 Comptes Bendus, Societe de Geographic, Paris. 1-2-3, 1897 

557 Journal Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, N.S.W. Vol. vi, 4 
558-9 Journal Royal Geographical Society of London. Feb.-March, 1897 
560-1 Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. February-March, 1897 
562-3 Recue niensuelle de VEcole d' Anthropologic de Paris. Jan. -Feb., 1897 
564 Maori Art. Part i. Governors of N.Z. Institute 







KAME-TARA AND HIS OGRE WIFE." 



By Karipa Te Whetv. 



XAME-TARA married a wife who conceived and gave birth 
to a BOri, who was named Te Ngohi. Subsequently she 
conceived again, and Mera-nei was born ; both are men- 
tioned in the song (aupra). After some time there 
■api)eftred on the scene an ogre woman, who was also taken to wife by 
Kame-tara. Presumably the ogre woman quarrelled with the senior 
wife. On one occasion Kame-tara went out to sea to fish ; when the 

• On page 198, vol v, we promised U> print the above story aa supplied by our 
correapondmg member. Te Whetu. It is the Maori verBion al the Moriori atotj 
of Tchu and Rei-npftnga. tmA bolb are alike in their main leatuces, but colournd 
by local surroundicga. The period is before the migration to New Zealand. But 
the nearest analogue to the Moriori story comes from what might be called rather 
an aneipected quarter, from the nearly isolated little Atoll of Manihiki, 700 miles 
N.N.W. from Rsrotonga. This and the neighbouring island of Rakahanga were 
peopled from fiarotonga ages ago, hov long is not known. The fact of finding 
(his Moriori story in this isolated island proves its great antiquity ; and the Mani- 
hiki version incideotaily shows also that the people of thai island haie retained the 
■' b " in their dialect, whilst the parent isiard, Barotonga, has lost it. Very 
brieS; the Manihiki sLory is this : Tu, and bis wife Bei. lived in Kurakau (in 
spirit-land). Bei had a daughter named Ina. One day when at sea fishing. 
Tu-here-punga. a female demon (ra<rua-i:t no), whilst Bei was diving for paiiai 
(Irjdncnaj. came to the surface and persuaded Tu that she was Bei, his wife. So 
To was deceived and took the demon as his wife. Rei landed on a distant part of 
the shore and there gave birth to twins, Tara-maakiaki and Tara-mohetonga, 
whom she carefully brought up until they were adults. Then, after being taught 
a certain karakia, they made a canoe to go in search of their father, being 
assisted in the work by various species of crabs. They then proceeded to Tu'a 
aettlement, where tbey got on the roof o( the honse and converted themselves into 
crabs, which the demon was about to kill, when they spoke in human voices, and 
told their story. The demon woman was now asked il she could repeat the 
karakia referred to shove, and on her failure she was put on the fire, when she 
burst. Then comes the song, which though ditToring from either the Maori or 
Horiori one, contains the same allusion to the moon as in the latter. (See vol. iv, 
p. 603, Reports Australasian Association lot Advancement of Science ; by Dr. 
Wyatt Gill.)— Editobr. 
14 
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ogre woman saw the canoe returning, she went to the shore to await 
it, and when it landed she took the fish and carried them off, and on 
the road she ate them raw. After consuming them she joined her 
Maori (sic) friend (the other wife). Such was the usual habit of that 
woman, until, after some time, the senior wife of Kame-tara again 
conceived, when the ogre woman sought a way by which she might 
compass the death of her companion wife. She discovered this means 
one day. Then she went to the other woman, and said, " O friend ! 
let us also go to sea to catch fish for us two, because we have hitherto 
had none of the fish." The other said, " It is well : we will go when 
it is calm." 

It was not long before the sea was smooth, and their canoe put 
forth. They paddled away, right out to sea, so that the land was lost 
to sight. Then the ogre woman said they had bettor let go the anchor, 
which was done, and it reached the bottom. Next the lines were let 
out, and sank to the bottom, whilst they waited for the fish to bite, 
but none took the bait ; the reason was the fishes' mouths had been 
closed by that ogre woman. 

After a time, the ogre woman said to her compnnion, ** Friend, let 
us return." The other replied, "Yes! let us return to the shore." 
Then they pulled away at the anchor, but could not raise it, so the 
ogre woman said, " Dive after our anchor ! " The other replied, " Let 
us cut the rope " ; but the ogre repeated, " Not so, dive for it." And 
so they strove one with another, until at last the woman consented, and 
dived down. "When she had been down some time, the ogre woman 
cut the rope, and. paddled away with the canoe. So soon as the 
woman who had dived perceived the rope (as it fell) coiling on her arm* 
she ascended, arrived at the surface ; the canoe was very distant from 
her. So that woman set to work to karakia (or invoke) the taniwhas 
(or water demons) to come to her help and convey her ashore. One 
came, and took her (on his back) and landed her at another end of 
the island, which was uninhabited. 

She stayed at that place, and after getting warm, she rubbed two 
sticks together until they ignited, and with them lit a fire ; after it 
had burnt up, she went to seek for some food. The food (she got) was 
fern-root, fern-tree heart, and wild turnips. Then she went to the 
shore and procured paua (haliotis shells) and other univalves ; when 
she had secured enough she returned to her (temporary) dwelling. 
Then she made a home for herself, and on its completion, turned her 
attention to weaving garments for herself. 

After a time she gave birth to twins, both boys. Their names have 
not been preserved.* The woman dwelt there and tended her children 
until they were grown up. At that time the children went down to 
the sea-shore, and there saw kuinaras cast up on the sand, which they 

* It is strange we have to go to far-away Manihiki to learn the names, but it 
is so ; see former note. — Translators. 
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brought to their mother. She said to them, " When you return you 
must collect those things as food for us.'* The next time they went to 
the shore, they searched up and down, and continued to do so, until 
they had collected several roots. When the summer came they 
planted the roots, which grew to maturity, and at harvest time there 
was abundance of kumaras. The woman employed herself in weaving 
garments for them, a great many she made. Whilst she was weaving 
she was composing a song, at the same time thinking of her people, 
and of her husband who was married to the ogre woman. 

In the meantine the people (at her husband's home) were con- 
stantly lamenting for the woman, as were the other children left 
behind. Then the woman ])roceeded to arrange and complete her song, 
and when complete she taught it to her children. After this she told 
them to make a flute, which they did, making three holes in it, and 
then the woman played her song of love for her husband and her 
people. Then the children learnt it, and became proficient at it. 

One day the woman said, " You two must go and fell a tree as a 
canoe for yourselves." To this the children consented, and went forth 
and found a suitable totara tree growing. They cut it down, and 
then chopped off the head, after doing which they returned home. 
The mother asked them, " Is it felled 1 " The children replied, " Yes, 
we cut it down." Then said the mother, "To-morrow morning you 
must go and complete your work." They then all went to bed, and in 
the morning the two went forth again : on their arrival the tree was 
standing up. They searched and searched till evening, but could not 
find it, and then returned home, and said to their mother, " Our tree 
cannot be found." The mother laughed ; then said, " Return both of 
you, and again fell your tree, when down cut off the head ; after that 
go on one side and wait." So they again returned, and found their 
tree standing as if it had never been felled. They then turned to to 
again cut it down, and when severed from the stump they cut off the 
head, and went on one side and waited. It was not quite evening 
when they heard somebody coming along ; there were thousands and 
thousands of those beings. They came straight on till they reached 
the tree, and then commenced gathering up the chips. Then those 
two knew who it was who had been deceiving them about the tree. 
They allowed those beings to collect all the chips, and then the chief 
called out to his thousands, " Have you collected together all the flesh 
of Tane.* The thousands replied, " Not yet, allow us first carefully to 
lick up all the blood of Tane (the chips) and then tell us to close up 
the flesh of Tane." The two now waited to hear the next command ; 
it was not long when the chief again asked, " Is it all done ? " The 

* Tane is emblematical for trees, birds, and all connected with the forest. 
He was one of the primal gods of Polynesia, and in ancient times the principal 
god of the Maoris, superseded in more modern times to a large extent by Tu, the 
god of war.— Tbamblaiob. 
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beings who were collecting the parts of the head of the tree replied, 
** Yes 1 " Tlien the chief said, " O people, arise ! join together the 
flesh of Tane." Then the people all stood up, whilst the chief 
addressing them said, "Seize hold of the bark, after that we will 
finish it." When this was done, the chief again asked, " Has it been 
done ? " The beings answered, " Yes ! " " When I say, * Close it in,' 
be quick about it." Then the chief called out, " O people ! close it 
in ! " Then those two young men gave a loud shout ; the way those 
beings ran was wonderful ! The two then followed in chase, killing as 
they ran ; the Tini-o-Te-Hakituri tied, and left their tree behind. 
After this the two men returned, and on reaching their mother, she 
asked, "Did you see them?" To which they replied, "Yes! they 
fled; we have smitten those people." The mother said, "To-morrow 
go and look at your battlefield." In the morning the young men 
returned to the forest, and on their arrival they found that all the 
mamaku (fern trees, CycUhea medullaris) were bent down ; on their 
first visit their growth was quite erect, but now all were bent over. 
They could not find a single dead one of the people (nothing but the 
drooping fern-trees). So they returned to their home, when their 
mother again asked, " Did you see your corpses " (killed by you). 
They replied, " No ! we saw nothing but fern-trees ; they were all 
bent down.'* The mother said, " Those were the people ; now indeed 
will your canoe be procured, because those beings are slain by you, 
to-morrow you can hew out your canoe."* 

In the morning the men returned to their work of hewing out the 
canoe, and when finished dragged it down to the sea-shore. Then 
paddles were made, and they proceeded to paddle about, until they 
fully understood the process, and then they returned ashore. 

By this time quantities of prepared flax (muka) had been collected 
by the mother, and she commanded them to twist it into lines. On 
the completion of this, she directed them to go a fishing ; they 
obtained large quantities. Then she directed them to kill birds, 
which were afterwards preserved ; then all sorts of food were col- 
lected. During all this time the mother was engaged in weaving 
garments ; quite a large number were made. 

The mother then said to her children that it was time they went to 
seek for their father, their elder brother, their sister, and their tribe. 
After a time, when the sea was calm, she said to them, " O my sons, 
be gone ! it is a calm." To this the boys replied, " It is well, we will 
go." Said the mother, " When you go, if you come to a river where 
the manuka grows thickly, hide your canoe there, so it may be quite 
concealed, and not be seen. Then proceed on your way, straight for a 

* In this story, we have in a somewhat different form, the history of Rata and 
the wood-elves. It seeks to account for the drooping of the magnificent fronds of 
the mamaku^ which are often alluded to in Maori poems as symbolical of grief. 
** £ piko nei, me te mamaku/' — Tbanblatob. 
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large store-house that stands in the midst of the pa. When you draw 
near, wait until it is dark, and then ascend to the store-house to sleep. 
First thing in the morning arise, and play on your flute, using the song 
I have taught you. If you should not be seen (heard) proceed to the 
cook-house of your sister ; when she conies to prepare food in the 
morning, then will you be seen." To this they replied, " It is well." 

So they went, and on approaching the j[?a waited until it was dark, 
and then ascended the store-house and slept. At daylight, they were 
up, and taking the flute commenced to play it, and sing their mother^s 
song. This is the song, by the wife of Kame-tara : — 

Fly, mist 1 draw along above, 

Small though my heart is, 'tis greater than me, 

(3ince) I am the parent of Eame-tara's children ; 

Through (love of) Ara-wiwi,* is the anguish within me, 

Weighed down am I ; 'tis like the parting of Eupe,t 

(The separation from) Te Ngohi-tupihi and Mera-nei ; 

Kame-tara is the lover, I would were near. 

Who, woman I will approach thy lover now ? 

Perchance it had been better were Ware there. 

Now feeds the gaze (in vain, thou art) 

Separated from me by the wide ocean, j 

Would I were near, to express my love for the people. 

After singing the song once, they commenced again, and then 
again, and waited until their sister should come forth ; but she came 
not. Then the two descended, and entered the cook-house, and crept 
under the mats used to cover over the oven of their sister, of Mera-nui. 
It was not very long before their sister appeared, coming to light her 
oven. As she looked at the mats, she saw they were bulged out, and 
she proceeded to open them ; on doing so, she looked, " O ! here's a 
man ! " She at once returned to the great house and said, " Here is a 
man ! two of them ! waiting in the cook-house." The people in the 
house cried out, "Fetch them! send them here!" And then the 
girl returned, and sent the men (to the house). When they arrived, 
they were asked who they were ; and then they explained who their 
mother was. 

The people then began to cry over them. After that, the men of 
the pa arose to greet them, and when they had finished one of the two 
arose and did the same, at the same time singing the song composed by 
their mother. Then they rested, and after a time all the people learnt 
the song, so that all knew it. 

* Her daughter left behind with Kame-tara. 

t Like the anguish felt by Kupe, the navigator, on leaving his two daughters 
in New Zealand when he returned to Hawaiki. 

I Several learned Maoris have been asked in vain to explain the meaning of 
Whe*perohuka, but none can do so. 
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After remaining here some time, the people directed that the side- 
boards of the canoes should be sewn to be used as conveyances to 
return the young men to their home, and to enable them (the j>eople) 
to visit their mother. Their father was not there at the pa, he was 
away at the dwelling-place of his ogre wife, and so the boys did not 
see Kame-tara. 

When the sea was calm, the command was given to tiie people to 
proceed, and take the boys home. The boys went on ahead of the 
others, returning in their own canoe. On arrival at their mother's 
home, they said, " Thy children and all thy people are coming." She 
replied, ** Prepare some food for them." So they cooked some, and by 
that time the other canoes arrived. The woman then put on her best 
clothes, a pai'ciwai mat round her waist, another over her shoulders. 
On the arrival of the other canoes, the woman welcomed them, and on 
landing they all cried for a long time. When the tmif/i was ended the 
woman repeated her song for Kame-tara (as written above), at which 
the people again cried. Then the food was placed before the people : 
the preserved birds, fish, &c., and many garments. After this was all 
over, the people settled down in that land. 



When Te Whare-pouri, chief of Nga Motu (now New Plymouth), 
went to Port Jackson (Sydney), he returned by way of Nga-Puhi, or 
the Bay of Islands, and there heard this song. It was he who brought 
it to Taranaki, when all the tribes there learned it. That is the end. 
(Te Whare-pouri went to Sydney somewhere about 1820-25. — Trans- 
lator). 



KO KAME-TARA RAUA KO TE WAHINE-TUPUA. 



Na Karipa Te Whetu. 



Ka moe a Kame-tara i te wahine, ka hapu, ka whanau he tane, ko 
Te Ngohi te ingoa. I muri ano, ka hapu ano, ka puta ko Mera-nei ; 
kei roto ano i taua waiata. A, ka roa, ka puta te wahine Tipua ; ka 
moea e Kame-tara, ka riri te wahine Tupua ki te wahine matua. Ka 
haere a Kame-tara ki te moana ki te hi ika ; ka kite atu te wahine 
Tupua i te waka e hoki mai ana, ka haere ia ki tatahi tatari atu ai. Ka 
eke te waka, ka mau taua Tupua ki nga ika ka haria, ka tae ki te ara 
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ka kain^a niatatia e taua Tapua. Ka pau, katahi ka haere atu ki 
tona hoa niaori. Ka pena tonu te mahi a tana Tupna, na wai, a, ka 
hapu ano te wahine matna a Kame-tara. Ka roa, katahi ka kimihia 
e te wahine Tnpua hei ara, hei matenga mo tona lioa wahine. Ka 
kitea i tetehi rangi. Katahi te wahine Tujma ka ki atu ki te hoa 
wahine, "E hoa, me haere hoki tana ki te moana ki te hi ika ma taua j 
no te mea, kaore ano taua i kai noa i te ika." Ka ki mai tetehi, " E 
pai ana ; me haere taua me ka aio." 

Kaore i roa, kua pai te moana, kua puta ta raua waka. Katahi ka 
hoe a, ka tae ki waho ki te moana, ka ngaro a uta. A, ka ki atu te 
wahine Tupua ra kia tukua te pnnga o to raua waka, a, ka tukua, ka 
tatn ki raro. Katalii ka tnkna nga aho, ka tatu ki raro, ka tatari kia 
kai mai he ika ; kore rawa i kai mai te ika. Ko te take, kua tutakina 
nga waha o nga ika e taua wahine Tnpua nei. 

Kati tena. Ka ki atu te wahine Tupua ra ki tona hoa, " E hoa, 
me hoki taua." Ka ki atu tetehi, ** Ae, me hoki taua ki uta." Katahi 
ka hutia te punga, kaore hoki i taea, a ka ki atu te wahine Tupua ra, 
'*^Rukuhia to taua punga.*' Ka ki atu tetehi, ** Me tapahi." Ka ki 
atu ano te Tupna, " Kaore, me ruku." Ka tohe atu tetehi me tetehi, 
na wai a, ka wliakaae te wahine ra, katahi ka ruku, ka roa e ruku ana, 
katahi ka tapahia e te wahine Tnpua ra te taura, ka motu, ka hoe te 
waka ra. Te wliakaaronga o te wahine e ruku ra, kua koru te taura 
i tona ringa, katahi ka hoki ake, ea noa ake, kua mamao noa atu te 
waka i a ia. Katahi taua wahine ka karakia i nga taniwha kia haere 
mai ki te hari i a ia, a, ka haere mai te taniwha nei, haria ana taua 
wahine, eke rawa atu ki tetehi pito o taua motu, a, kaore he tangata o 
taua wahi. 

Ka noho taua wahine i taua wahi, ka mahana, ka hika i te rakau 
ka puta mai te ahi, ka tahuna, ka ka, katahi ka kimi kai mana. Nga 
kai, he aruhe, he mamakn, he pohata. Ka haere ki tatahi, he paua, he 
pupu ; ka pae, ka hoki ki tona kainga. Katahi ka hanga i te whare 
mona ; ka oti, katahi ka tahuri ki te whatu kakahu mona, ka oti. 

Katahi ka whanau mai taua wahine, te putanga mai, tokorna ; he 
tane anake. Ko nga ingoa, kaore i mohiotea nga ingoa o aua tamariki. 
Ka noho te wahine nei, ka atawhai i ana tamariki, a, ka kaumatua. 
A i taua wa ka haere nga tamariki ki tatahi ka kite raua i nga taewa 
(kumara ?) e pae ana i te one, ka haria mai ki to raua whaea. Katahi 
ka ki atu, "Ki te hoki ano korua, me tahuri tonu korua ki te kohi mai 
i aua mea hei kai ma tatou." A, katahi aua tamariki ka haere ki te 
one, tae noa ki tetehi pito, ka hoki mai. Pena tonu te mahi o ana 
tamaiiki. Ka tae ki te ranmati ka toua aua kai, ka nunui, te hauha- 
kenga, nui atu te taewa (knmara ?). Ka mahi aua tamariki i te ika, i 
te manu, nui atu te kai ma ratou. Ko te mahi a te whaea he whatu 
kakahu mo ratou, nni atu. E whatn ana tana wahine, e kimi ana i 
tana waiata, me te aroha ki tona iwi, ki tana tane hoki e moea mai 
hoki e te wahine Tupua. 
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Ko te mahi a te iwi ra, he tangi tonu ki taua wahine, me era 
tamariki hoki. Katahi taua wahine ra ka whakarakau * i tana waiata, 
ka oti, ka whakaako ki ana tamariki. Ka oti, katahi ka ki atu ki 
ana tamariki, kia mahia he koauau (tetehi ingoa he whio). Ka oti, ka 
hanga nga piita e toru, katahi ka whakatangihia e te wahine ra tana 
waiata aroha mo tana tane me tona iwi, ki roto i tana whio. A, ka 
tahuri nga tamariki ki te ako, a, ka mau i a raua. 

I tetehi rangi ka ki atu te wahine ra, " Me haere korua ki te tua 
rakau hei waka ma korua." Ka whakaae mai nga tamariki, ka haere, 
ka kite i te totara e tupu ana. Ka tuaina, ka hinga ki raro, ka 
tapahia te kauru, ka motu, waiho atu ana ka hoki mai. Ka ui atu e 
te whaea, " Kua hinga ] " Ka ki atu nga tamariki, " Ae, kua hinga i 
a maua." Ka ki atu te whaea, '^ Mo te ata apopo ka hoki korua ki te 
whakaoti." Ka moe te hunga ra ; i te ata ka haere ano ; tae noa atu, 
kua tu ano te rakau. Kimi noa ! Kimi noa ! ka ahiahi, kaore i te 
kitea, hoki ana aua tamariki ki te kainga ka ki atu ki te whaea, ^' Ko 
ta maua rakau, kaore i kitea." Kua kata te whaea; ka ki atu, *' E 
hoki korua, tuaina ta korua rakau. E hinga, tapahia te kauru. E 
motu, ka haere ki tahaki noho ai." Katahi raua ka haere, rokohanga 
atu ta raua rakau, e tu ana, e tia, kaore i tapahia. Katahi ano raua 
ka tahuri ki te tapahi, ka motu, ka tapahia te kauru, a, ka haere raua, 
ki tahaki noho ai. Kaore i roko-ahiahi, ka rangona atu e raua, e 
haere mai ana : he mano ! he mano ! taua iwi. Haere tonu mai, ka 
tata mai ki to raua rakau kua kohi ake i nga maramara. Katahi raua 
ka mohio, ko te iwi tenei nana i tinihanga ta raua rakau. Ka tukua 
e raua taua iwi kia kohi ana, a, ka pau nga maramara. Katahi ka 
karanga te rangatira o taua iwi ki te mano, " Kua pau nga kiko o 
Tane i a koutou te kohikohi ? " Ka karanga mai te mano i te kauru o 
te rakau, " Kaore ano, waiho kia ata mitimitia nga toto o Tane ka 
karanga ai kia tutakina nga kiko o Tane." Katahi nga tangata nei ka 
tatari i te karangatanga ; kaore i roa ka karanga ano te rangatira, 
" Kua pau ? " Ka oho mai te iwi e kohi mai ra i te kauru o te rakau, 
" Ae ! " Ka karanga ano te rangatira, " E te iwi e ! e tu ki runga ; 
karapitia nga kiko o Tane." Ka tu katoa ki runga taua iwi ; katahi 
te rangatira ka ki atu ki te iwi, ** Mau ki nga kiri, hei muri ka oti." 
Ka rite, ka karanga ano te rangatira, " Kua rite ? " Ka oho mai te 
iwi, " Ae ! " " E karanga au, tutakina, kia tere tonu." Heoi, katahi 
ka karangatia e te rangatira, *' E te iwi e ! tutakina ! katahi ka 
hamamatia e aua tangata tokorua ra ; te omanga o taua iwi ra, anana ! 
katahi ka patua haeretia, ka oma te Tini-o-Hakituri, ka mahue ta raua 
rakau. Heoi, ka hoki aua tangata, ka tae ki to raua whaea, ka ui mai, 
"I kite korua?" Ka ki atu aua tangata, "Ae ! kua horo, kua patua 
e maua taua iwi." Ka ki atu te whaea, " Apopo ka haere ka titiro i ta 

• We never met with this word whakarakau before. In the Mani-hiki text 
the expression is : " Tera te metua vaine i apii ia raua, e pe*e no te are. Eare e 
roa kua mou ngakau i a raua." — Editors. 
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korua parekura." I te ata ka haere aua tangata ra, ka tae ; te tiro- 
hanga atu ki nga niamaku kna pikopiko katoa ; to raua haerenga tua- 
tahi e tika tonu ana te tupii ; i tenei ra kna piko katoa. Kaore rana 
i kite i tetehi o tana iwi kia mate. A, ka hoki ki te kainga, ka tae, ka 
nia mai e te whaea, " I kite korua i a korua tupapaku ? " Ka ki atu 
rana, " Kaore ! He maniaku anake a mana i kite ai ; kna pikopiko 
katoa." Ko te wliaea, " Koia tena tana iwi. Katahi to korua waka 
ka riro mai i a korna, no te mea, ka mate tana iwi i a korua. Apopo 
ka tarai i to korna waka." 

I te ata katahi ka haere aua tangata, ka tarai, a, ka oti, ka toia 
mai, ka tae mai ki tatahi. Ka hanga nga hoe, ka oti, ka hafere raua 
ki te hoehoe. Ka mohio, ka hoki mai. 

Kua pae he muka e to raua whaea te haro ; ka tae atu nga tama- 
riki ka whakahana e te whaea ki te miro aho. Ka mahi raua, ka oti. 
Ka whakahana kia haere ki te hi ika. Ka mahia tera, ka pae. Ka 
whakahana kia patn i te mann, ka pae te huahua ; ka mahia te kai, ka 
pae. Ko te whaea kei te whatu kakahu, ka pae. 

Katahi te whaea ra ka ki atu ki nga tamariki kia haere kia kite i 
to raua matua me o raua tnakana me to raua iwi. Heoi, ka noho, ka 
pal te moana ka ki atu te whaea, " E tama ma ! haere ! he aio." Ka 
ki mai nga tamariki, " E pai ana, me haere mana." Ko te whaea, 
** Ki te haere korua, e tae ki te awa e tnpuria ana e te manuka, me 
knhu to. korua waka ki kona, kia ngaro te hnna, kei kitea. E haere 
korna, kia tika tonu ki te whata-nui e tu i waenga nni o te pa. E 
tata korna ki te pa, ka noho kia po, ka haere korua ki rnnga moe ai. 
Hei te ata, me ara korua ki te whakatangi i a korna koanau. Ko ta 
korua waiata tonn tena. Ki te kore korna e kitea, haere ki roto ki 
te whare-umu o ta korua tnahine, mana e haere mai i te ata ki te 
tahn-kai, katahi korna ka kitea." Ka ki atu raua, " E pai ana." 

Katahi raua ka haere, ka tata ki te pa, ka noho ; ka po, ka haere 
rana ki runga ki te whata, ka moe. Ka marama, ka oho aua tangata, 
ka mau i o raua koauau, katahi ka whakahna i te waiata a to raua 
whaea ; ko te waiata tenei, na te wahine a Kame-tara : — 

E rere, e te ao, e kume i runga ra, 

He iti taku ngakau, rahi atu i a au ; 

Ea matua i a au te uri o Eamura. 

Ei a Arawiwi te panga ki roto ra 

Whakatau rawa iho te pehi a Eupe, 

E Te Ngohi-tupiki raua ko Mera-nei. 

Eo Eame-tara te tau kia aropiri mai, 

Mawai e whakaeke to tail e whae ? 

Aea ka ora me ko Ware — e — 

Ea kai te titiro. Ea ripa i a au, 

Ei te whe-perohuka 

Eei tata, e tukua te manako ki te iwi — e — i. 

Ka mutu te waiata ka timata ano ; ka mutu, ka timata ano, ka 
mutu, ka tat^ri ki to raua tuahine kia puta mai, kaore i puta mai. 
15 
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Katahi ugn tokorua ra ka heke iho ka.tae ki te whare-umn, ka kiihu 
ki raro i nga tapora o te umu o to raua tuahine, a Mera-nei. Klliai i 
taro teua to raua tuahine te haere mai na ki te tahu i tana umu. Te 
tirohanga atu ki nga ta|K>ra e puku mai ana, ka rere atu te wabine 
ra ki te hura. Ka taea, katahi ka titiro " E ! he tangata ! " Katahi 
ka hoki ; ka tae ki te whare-nui, ka ki atu, " He tangata ! Tokorua ! 
kei roto i te whare-umu e noho ana ! " Ka ki atu nga tangata o te 
whare, ^^Tikina, ngarea mai!" Katahi taua wahine ka hoki ka 
ngarea aua tangata. Te taenga atu ki te whare, katahi ka uia mai, a, 
ka whakaatu aua tangata i to raua whaea. 

Heoi, katahi te iwi nei ka tangi. Ka mutu, kei runga nga tangata 
o te pa ra, kei te mihi. Ka mutu te iwi ra, katahi tetehi o aua 
tokorua ra ka tu ki te mihi, a, ka whakahua i te waiata a to raua 
whaea. Ka mutu ka noho. Ka roa ka akona e te iwi katoa ki taua 
waiata, ka mohio katoa. 

Heoi, ka noho ka roa, katahi te iwi ka whakahau kia tuia nga 
waka hei haeretanga mo ratou ki te whakahoki i aua tamariki, kia kite 
hoki te iwi i to raua whaea. Ko to raua matua, kaore i to ratou 
kainga-tupu, kua riro ki te kainga o tana wahine Tupua. Kaore nga 
tamariki nei i kite i to raua matua, i a Kame-tara. 

No te aiotanga o te moana, ka whakahaua kia haere taua iwi, kia 
kawea aua tamariki. A, katahi aua tamariki ka haere i mua o te iwi; 
ka hoe aua tangata i runga ano i to raua waka. Ka tae ki te kainga 
o te whaea ra, ka ki atu, " Ko o tamariki me to iwi kei te haere mai." 
Ka mea mai, " Me tahu he kai." Katahi ka tahuna, ka ka te umu, ka 
eke nga waka. Ka kakahu taua wahine i ona kahu, kotahi te pamwai 
i tatuaina, kotahi i kakahuria. Ka haere mai, e karanga ana taua 
wahine. Ka tae mai, e tangi ana, ka roa. Ka mutumutu te tangi, 
katahi taua wahine ka whakahua i tana waiata mo Kanie-tara (ara, 
kua tuhia i runga ra). 

Ka mutu, ka tangi ano te iwi. Katahi ka takoto te kai ma te iwi, 
te huahua, te iha, te kakahu, te aha. Ka mutu, k^ nohoia tonutia 
iho taua whenua e taua iwi. 



No te haerenga o Te Whare-pouri ki Poi-hakena, ka hoki mai, ka u 
ki Nga-Puhi, ka rongo i taua waiata. Nana i hari mai ki Taranaki^ 
katahi ka rongo katoa nga iwi o runga. Ka mutu. 




FOLK-SONGS AND MYTHS FROM SAMOA. 



By John Fraseb, LL.D., Sydney. 



XIII. 



Ulu-lb-papa. — A Solo. 
The Story of Ulu-le-papa and her Sony Ti^i-a-Talanga, 

Introduction. — Ma-fui'e is the subterranean Vulcan, and his story is told in 
other myths (q.v.) ; his sister was Ulu-le-papa, and a daughter of his was Ve'a. 
Ti'i-a-Talanga was thus his sister's son, and yet it was he who invaded Ma-fui*e's 
domain and, after a struggle, carried off a portion of his fire and first taught men 
on earth above the virtue of cooked food ; all that and the manner of it are fully 
unfolded in the prose myth about Ti'i (q.v,). 

The first fourteen lines of this Solo enumerate the lands which belonged to 
Ulu and to Ve'a, her niece. Then come some short and poetic references to Ti'i's 
experiences when a boy — his escape from a large shark while bathing, and his 
mother's care to provide him a safe bathing-place in the rock thereafter — which 
rock- well, by the way, is still to be seen. Then the Solo (verse 33) tells of Ti'i's 
adventurous descent to the regions of Sa-le-Fe'e, the Samoan Hades — how, with 
Talanga his father's words of command as an " open sesame " on his lips, he got 
through the great reed, making it disclose an entrance-door to his path down- 
wards, how he stole the fire from Ma-fui'e, but had to fight for it, and yet returned 
with it safely to the upper world. 

Fire has ever been a prime requisite to the comfort of man, and, whether it is 
brought by a Prometheus or a Ti'i-a- Talanga from above or from below, mythical 
story always celebrates the bringing of it to earth as a great achievement. 



The Solo, 

[You] Avaloa and Tupua-tali-va*a — 
Where the springs rise up all along in the low tide, 
And winds of the west and gentle north-west are always blowing, 
While the jabble of the cross seas is outside the opening in the reef- 
[You] Matu and Lafa-lafa, 

Who go and jerk up your arms [in anger] at Malae-a-Vavau, 
* And threaten to root up Papa-tea and Fu*e-fu*e-luea — 
And you, O Fonga-olo-ula and Mata-va*a — 
Are the portions of land that belonged to Ulu-le-papa. 
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[But] Vai-papua and Senga-ngoto, 

Feagai and Langa-nu*u-malolo, 

Vaaui which is very far off : 

Tuapa too is far off; it is beyond the walls — 

These are the lands that belonged to Ve*a. 

Ulu-le-papa cries to her little son who is sporting in the waves. 

15 " Come back at once, Ti4-Talanga, 
Befrain, for XJlu-le-papa's [sake]." 
For Ti*i-a-Talanga was gliding on the waves ; 
He had jumped into the wave that comes breaking on the beach, 
And was devoted to destruction by Au and Olo ; 
They drove on him the pilot-of-the-waves. 
[In my home] inland I heard it was a fish-beast ; 
I guessed the name of the fish, 
[For the name of] the Malae-a-Tanifa sprang from it. 

Here comes another incident in the boy's life. 

24 It was you, O Saamo and Tauai-fu*e-fu*e 
And Malae-arTanifa and Mata-fanga-tele ; 
Ye begged fresh- water ; O Fu*e-aloa, 
Ye begged it, with the whole of Tanfa. 
[Then] Ulu-le-papa had compassion ; 
She hewed out the water for the use of her son. 
It was not dug in the mud, 
But it was hewn upright in the rock ; 
It was a sincere love that smote the rock. 

The next lines refer to the doings of her son when a man. 

33 A fierce reed forbade [his progress] ; 

But he had not to dig it out ; he struck it behind, 
And then [he] the traveller went on without delay. 
Where is Ti*i going so early in the morning ? 
He is going early down toLe-Fe*e, 
He is going early to Si*i-si4-Mane*e. 
The traveller reached his destination and returned ; 
Ti*i-a-Talanga is now another chief, 
Because of the firebrand which he brought up. 
But Ma-fui*e pursued. 
To engage in the combats that ensued — 
Combats with clubs of coco-nut leaf. 

He [Ti*i] wrestled with him, broke his arm, broke his leg. 
Firm as a rock was the boy of Ve*a, 
The offspring of Ulu-le-papa. 
Since then we have eaten cooked victuals. 

01 
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The Samoan Text of the Solo. 

Avaloa ma le Tupua-tali-va*a — 

Tufu e^e solo i le maniasa, 

E agi le la*i ma le fisaga, 

Soiisou ua taumuli ava — 
5 'O le matu ma le lafalafa, 

'O ia sa*i a*e i Malae-a-Vavaii, 

Ma suati ama Papa-tea ma Fu*e-fu*e-luea — 

E te Foga-olo-ula e, ma Mata-va*a — 

Va i faniia ia o Ulu-le-papa. 
10 'O Vai-papua ma Sega-goto, 

Feagai ma Laga-nu*u-malolo, 

Vaaui e mamao naHia : 

E mamao e Tuapa na*ua — 

Va i fanua ia o Ve*a. 

16 Foi mai la, Ti4-Talanga, 

Tumau ia Ulu-le-papa. 

Se*e i le gain Ti*i-a-Talanga ; 

Na oso i le galu fatio*o, 

Fa*ato e Au ma Olo ; 
20 Taulafo le taula-o-le-galu. 

Ta lagona i uta se i*a mauu ; 

Taumate le igoa o le i*a. 

.Tupu ai le Malae-a-Tanifa. 

E te Saamo e, ma Tauai-fu'e-fu^e, 
26 Malae-a-Tanifa e, ma Mata-faga-tele ; 

Na asamo vai, le Fu'e-aloa, 

Na asamo, ma Taufa lava atoa. 

Na alofa ai la ^o Ulu-le-papa ; 

Ua foa le vai *o lana tama. 
30 Ua le eli i le palapala, 

A e foa fa*atu i le ma*a. 
■ Se fa^aalofa lavea le papa. 

Se u fea*i ua vavao mai ; 

Na ta i tua, a na le 'aasi, 
36 Savali le malaga nei afe. 

Usu i fea Ti4 ia 1 

Usu i lalo ia Le-Fe*e, 

Usu ia Si*i-si*i-Mane'e. 

Taunu^u le malaga, foi mai ; 
40 Ti*i-a-Talanga se ali*i tasi. 

Ma le motumotu na ia ave a*e. 

*0 Mafui'e na fetuli mai ; 
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I ni faiva mo taua e fai — 
Ni taua ma ni lapalapa e, 
46 Na fagatua, fa*ia le lima, gngau le vae. 
Se tupua le tama a Ve*a e, 
*0 le alo o Ulu-le-papa e. 
Talu ai ona tatou 'aa4 mea vela. 
O! 



NOTES. 



1. — Ava-loa means the *loiig boat-opening ' in the reef, and Tupua-tali-va^a is 
the ' firm rock (image?) that receives canoes.' 

2. — ' The springs ' ; the water that drains down from the heights of an island 
often bursts forth as springs in the sand along the beach. The natives scoop out 
a hole there and use it as a fresh-water bathing place after their swim in the sea, 
or as a well for drinking-water. 

3. — Winds — W. and N.W. — are La*i and Fisanga; these are gentle winds 
inside the reef, but outside (line 5) is the boisterous blustering of the M3,tu and 
the Lafa-lafa, causing (line 4) a cross sea there ; these are so violent that, 
poetically (line 6), they seem to throw up their arms in anger as they dash on the 
rocks at Malae-a-Vavau, and threaten to uproot the places called Papa- tea, * clear 
rock,' and Fu'e-fu*e-luea, * the shaken climbing-plan Is ' (line 7). 

9. — Portions, 'va'; which means fancy pieces of land that belong to chiefs. 
These ' va,' as enumerated in the previous lines, are Ulu-le-papa's domain. 

10. — Vai-papua^ &c. ; these names mean— Vai-papua, 'the Papua- water ' ; 
Senga-ngoto, 'the swamped crimson - parroquet ' ; Feagai, 'opposite'; Langa- 
nu'u-malolo, * to raise up conquered lands ' ; Tuapa, ' outside ' (the walls). 
Whether papua is to be taken as a noun or an adjective here, I do not know. 

12, 13. — Vaaui; another reading here is — 

Vaaui ta asa gata 

E mamao, e tuapa naua. 

Vaaui, [which] I wade through with difficulty 
Is far off, far beyond the walls of the town. 

For protection, walls of blocks of basalt are built round the villages ; these 
walls are sometimes seven feet high. In some parts of the New Hebrides, the 
chief's house in the village is surrounded with walls of coral. 

13. — Tuapa is read here as a proper name ; but the version I prefer is — 

Vaaui e mamao naua, 
E mamao, e tuapa naua. 

In the manuscript, the reading of lines 12 and 13 is given variously. 

15-20. — Gome back, &o. ; these lines describe the dangers which threatened 
Ulu-le-papa's son when he was a little boy, and which led her to make a bathing- 
place for him in the rocks. 

15. — Come back ; he is sporting on the surf (line 17) as young Samoans 
delight to do, and, seeing his danger from the approaching shark, she calls on 
him to come back. 
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16. — Refrain, for Ulu ; * tumau ia ' = stand-fast for (in favour of). 

19. — Au, Olo ; these seem to be malevolent beings of the sea ; au is a * current,* 
and olo^ • to destroy by levelling.' 

20. — Drove or threw; tmt-lafo le tdftla 'o le galu; lafo is 'to throw,' and tau is 
an intensive prefix ; the line therefore means ' they sent rushing on him the pilot 
of the waves ' — i.e. the shark— the ' tanifa ' (of lines 20, 21), which is a large species 
of shark. 

21. — Fish-beast; Va-manu; Va (for ika) is a 'fish,' and manu is a ' bird,' but 
also any ' beast.' 

23. — Sprang ; this accounts for the name. For malae is often used as part of 
• the name of a place. So Malae-a- Tanifa might be called ' Shark-town.' 

24-27. — Saamo, &c. ; these are evidently places near by, which were benefitep 
by Ulu-le-papa's well of pure fresh water. 

32. — ^Love ; love for her son. 

33. — Fierce reed ; see the prose version of the story about Ti'i and Ma-fui'e. 
In the corresponding Maori legend (c/. Sir George Grey's ' Polynesian Mythology '), 
Maui pulls up a * tuft of rushes ' from the ground, and thus gets into ' a beautiful 
open cave,' and thence to the regions below. From this point onwards this Solo 
refers to Ti4's doings when a man and his conflicts with Ma-fui'e. 

34. — Dig, lit. scrape ; * aaai'; the meaning is that Ti'i had not to work on the 
reed to get a passage ; one blow was enough. , 

36. — Traveller ; ' malaga,' a travelling party ; without delay, * neH afe ' ; afe 
is ' to call in at houses on the way.' 

36. — Another chief ; his exploits in getting fire from Ma-fui'e (q.v.) raise him 
to thf dignity of a great chief. 

38.— Going; lit. 'starting for.' 

39. — Le-Fe^e\ *the octopus'; Sa-le-Fe'e, 'the family of Le-Fe*e,' is the 
Samoan Under- world. There is a curious anecdote about the fe^e (the octopus), 
thus : When Tangaloa-savali was once returning from Savai'i, he saw the Fe'e 
floating on a ledge of coral. He addressed him and said, ' Who are you ? ' ' I am 
Fe*e.' • Who is your father ? ' * Never had any.' * Who is your mother ? ' 
* Never had any.' * What ! are you without father, without mother ? ' * Yes ; I 
sprang up spontaneously.' * Is that your residence P ' * Yes.' * Well ; let it be 
named Coral-house ; and come with me and people the Eastern Groups, on that 
side of the heavens where it meets the sea.' 

43. — Engage in ; faiga^ * employment.' 

44. — Coco-nut l^af is common for clubs ; they are very hard, and a blow from 
one of them may break one's skull. 

45. — Broke his arm; '/a'la,' to break a little thing, as a tooth; broke his 
leg, '^au,' ' to break through,' ' to break in halves.' 

46.— Firm as a rock ; ' tupua^'' an image, i.£., like a stone image that cannot 
be moved. Child of Ve'a; in consequence of her relationship to his mother. 
Ye^a is now the name of a bird. 
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XIV. 

LiuFAU. — A Solo. 

Introduction. — This Solo is made up of disjecta membra, and is not very intel- 
ligible. But it concerns the game of ' lafonga/ which seems to have been like a 
game of tennis, two sides of opposing players ; Tupu-i-vao and Mau-*ava at one 
end of the mats, and two of the visitors at the other. The penalty of defeat was 
death ; for we are told that the outside of the house was covered with men from 
Tutuila and Savai'i, tied up hands and feet and left there in the sun. Tupu was a 
great king of Upolu, and had the four royal titles. Liufau, who gives his name to 
the Solo was the chief of Aua in Fangaloa of Tutuila. The wall-tale of victims to 
*lafonga' shows that the Saraoans of Tupu's time were inveterate gamesters. 

The Solo. 

Pae-pae-ala and Gutu-gutu-papa, 
Pick tlie coco-nut of Tia-le-ava, 
To be provision for our journey. 

We two sailed, and were benighted on the deep, 
5 And went ashore at Aleipata. 

Leifi and Fuatanga answered — 

" That is a chiefs boat that is about to land ; 

You chief there, Liufau of Aua, 

Take your boat on to Safata ; 
10 Wait there for Mau*ava. 

That is a chief's boat that is about to land ; 

You chief there, Liufau of Aua, 

Have you any stale food from the ocean ] " 

Then Lua-le-manga answered back — 
15 " You chief there, Paopao of Aua, 

Look in the space between the well and the outrigger ; 

There is the stale food from the ocean, 

Bring it and let us all eat of it ; 

To-morrow, when it is light, 
20 Let the chiefs go early to sit on the mats " [to play] 

At the one end of the mat sat Tupu-i-vao and Lua-le-manga, 

At the other end of the mat sat Liufau and Mau*ava. 

Tupu-i-vao answered him— ^ 

"Thou chief, Lua-le-manga, . 
26 Why did you whisper to your partner ; 

Because we two are at the edge of the end of the mat 1 " 

Lua-le-manga answered him — 

" I whispered to my neighbour : 

Come now, oppose the service of Liufau of Aua [in the play] ; 
80 But if you do not stand on the mat, 

1 think we two shall die, and that family also will perish ; 
If you oppose, if you stand on the mat, 

I think we shali live and also that family. 
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NOTES. 

1. — Pae-pae, <tc. ; these are the chief's servants ; Tia>le-ava it th* (>Uo* 
where the coco-nuts were to be had. 

3, 4. — Our, us two ; a chief is always spoken of as having an attendant with 
him ; c/., * we/ the plural of majesty in English. 

4. — Benighted ; overtaken by darkness Itefore reaching their destination. 

6. — ^Le-ifi, <tc. ; these are the chiefs of that place. 

13. — Stale food ; mati. 

16. — Well, outrigger ; /tti, ama, 

18. — Eat ; tau-mafa^ a chief's word. 

20. — Sit on the mats ; nofofala, viz., in order to play the game of * lafonga.' 

23.— Answered ; that is ' spoke,* as in line 6. 



XV. 

Samata ; Po AND Ao. — A Tala, 

Intboduction.— These two fragments of myths about Samata do not contain 
much that is worthy of notice. The first shows that a Samoan father could 
arrange Ihe lot and occupation of his sons, from which they Hworvod not nor 
disobeyed. It also shows from what simple causcR names were given. Thit flnn 
mats mentioned in the tale were much valued whon old ; one of them wan Nold 
on Samoa many years ago for seventy dollars. To make a new one look old, it 
could be laid in a muddy place for a time. 

The second Samata myth shows how the privilege of holding f(moe» or 
councils of deliberation was extended to all Upolu, and how keen wan thn d«Hir«t of 
chiefs to acquire the privilege of holding these fonoen. 

The next myth, that about Po and Ao (' Night and Day '), introduo^M mmiK of 
the highest of the Samoan gods, and shows how much interest iUny Unik in th« 
common affairs of men on earth. 

• 

Sa-mata-i-tai and BA-MATA-I-UTA. 

A couple from the Cfastward arrivf$d off Koti^olo in i\u^ \Hmi>- 
opening seaward from Fale'ula. Four men came from the eaift< Two 
of them remained on the 8ea-fthore of Hi'u (Ht'u A morula), but i\tti 
other two came to the boat-opfming to mniwtird of VnWuh, TUmt 
they went on, and took with them great quantif urn (A ttHni, TUm% 
thej showed their property. They tutkiulf * Wlumi aUiUlrt^i urt* ytm V 
There were two children ; their uauo^ wen^ Mata-iiita (Kytm i/> inland) 
and Mata-i-tai (Eyes-UHieu). T\mr occuf^ti/>n whh ti^t\HiiuUul l/y iimr 
father — the occupation of the one lay inland and fff the i/th^r Utwi^nin 
the sea. This one went inland and g^/t a h^Mtk and nUt^Wn M$ti fitt*t 
mats. Tba>e he broagfit Uf the fsuUftr ; iUey were all >Mui, >/tti Um? 
hook might be made wt^uL ile that wa^ neawardii i'Mitt^, H$ui ^/r^/tight 
to his father the thiiM^ that lie ha/l g^/t. Tfie father ejuii/iiii^i tlM^ 

16 
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and [found that] two things were useful for his employment — a shell 
and whales' teeth. The father said, * Go you two with your things to 
take care of Tui-Manu*a/ Then the Fale*ula men went. The parents 
remained on the beach and were turned into stone. 

.2. But the boys remained at Fale*ula. They took care of Tui- 
Manu*a, but Tui-Manu'a neglected them. Then they departed in 
displeasure, and left the fine mats, but they took with them the whales' 
teeth and the shells. They swam and reached the district of the men 
of Savai4 at the town of Safotu. Then Tnfuga-pule called down to 
them to come up. H^ asked their names. He kept looking at their 
things. * What are these things 1 ' [he said]. * Shells.' Then he said, 
* Your name shall be shells ( pule).' He asked, * What is that V * It is 
a whale's tooth (le-leiy * Well, that shall be your name ' [said he]. 
Thence are the names Pule and Le-lei. 

Then they departed and went to the district of women, Salenga. 
They went to the place called Sa-mata-i-uta and Sa-mata-i-tai. These 
two men gave the places these names, because they dwelt there. 

It was the daughter of Sina who married Pona-fainga of Mase fau. 
She went with the fine mat {*ie) which was commenced by her mt>ther 
and finished by her. 



The Samoan Text op the Tala. 

Ua 0*0 mai le toalua na i sasae gatai 'o Fonga-olo i le ava e gatai o 
Fale'ula. E to'afa na (» mai i gaga'e ; nofo te toalua i gatai o le Si'u 
(Si'u Amo-uli), a e o mai le isi toalua i gatai o le ava, i gatai o le 
Fale^ula. Ona o ae lea ; ona avane lea mea e tele e taumafa ai. Ona 
fa'aali ai lea a la mea. Ua fesili, ' Ua fanau ai?" £ toalua la la 
fanau ; e igoa i a, Mata-i-uta ma Mata-i-tai. *0 lona faiva na lofia e lo 
la tama. £ ta i uta le faiva o le . tasi a e ta i tai le faiva *o le tasi. 
Sau le na i'uta, ua maua le a*o le pSpe ma le i*e. Au mai i lo la tanila. 
Fai mai e leaga ia mea uma, na u le au e aoga lea ia te oe. Ona sau l^a 
le na i tai, ua au mai i lo la tama mea ua ia maua. Iloiloa e le tanla, 
e lua mea ua aoga i lona faiva na, *o le pule ma le lei. Fai atu le 
tama, " O ia ou lua ma a ou lua mea e tausi ai Tui-Manu*a." OniL o 
ai lea le Fale'ula. Ua nonofo matua i tai, ua fa'atofou ma'a. 

2. A e nonofo tama i Fale^ula. Tausi ia Tui-Manu% ai;avaleina e 
Tui-Manu*a. Ona teteva lea, ua tu*u le *au (o le *au*afa), a e ave le lei 
ma pule. Feausi, ua o'o i le itu o tane i Savai4 i le nu'u o Safotu. 
Ona vala^au ifo le *o Le-tufuga-pule a^e mai ia. Ua fesili *o la igoa ; 
ta*u iloilo a la mea. * O a ia mea ? ' *0 Pule. Ona fai ane lea, * Si 
o'u igoa la lea *o Pule.* Fesili, * O le a lea.' *0 le le*i. * la si ou igoa 
la lea.' £ i ai 'o igoa 'o Pule ma Le-lei. Ona ua ai lea laua ia ^ l» 
itu o fafine Salega. Ua o*o ai i le mea ua tau ai K) Sa-mata-i-ttta m% 
Sa-mata-i-tai. 'O i laua na mafua ai ia igoa aua na nofofo ai laua. 
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Le Pona-faiga o le Masefau na nofo ai le tama teine a Sina. Ua 
alu ma le i^e ma amata e le tina o Sina, na fa'auma e le tina. 



NOTES. 



1. — ^Fa]e'u]a ; a place near Apia, in the district of Sangana of the island of 
Upolu. 

Of food ; * e taumafa ai ' ; a chief's word. 

Their ; * Za ,' of them two. 

Hook, shell, fine mats ; * dUt puhy *au'afa ' ; the last are tied up with sinnet 
(' afa *) ; hence their name. 

2. — Neglected ; ' agavale-ina ' ; agavale means * to be left-handed,' * to come 
empty-handed,' * to be ungrateful.' Men ; * taney* a manly term, as opposed to 
*fajinef* women. 

* Tufuga-pule ' = the carpenter who commands, the carpenter-in-ohief . 



XVI. 
About Tui-Samata. — A Tala, 



Tui-Samata was one child of these two — Tele and Malae — or, 
according to another account, of To and Ali*i, the people who prepared 
food for Tui-Manu*a. He was very quarrelsome, and therefore was 
expelled, as such conduct was not tolerated at that place. He went to 
Tutuila and settled at Le-Futu. He had a brother, or merely a 
relative, as some say, named Fua-au, who was also guilty of the same 
kind of conduct and was also driven away. He settled at Pan go- 
pango. 

2. Fe*e-alo-alo called* at Tula, got acquainted with Mata-Tula, who 
gave birth to a girl named Maofa. She became the wife of Tui-sa- 
No*e, chief of Tula. Maofa bore a girl called Tulu-tulu-lelei, and she 
became the wife of Tui-Samata and gave birth to three girls, Tangi- 
sia-e-Alise, Sina, and Amete. 

3. Tangi-sia became the wife of Tongiola at Sailele. Sina, the 
second daughter, married Lolo-i-One-noa, where she bore six sons. 
When these sons were grown up, Sina called a council to establish 
good order and industry among them. At cock-crowing each morning 
their voices could be heard speaking in council. The burden of each 
speech, however, was this : — 

To son ti ; Plant your ti ; 

To son tolo ; Plant your sugar cane ; 

Ne4 e paogata i malo ; Don't behave badly to visitors ; 

k^^^ti J?*i« *s \ 'ooo ua tonu. The order of our council is determined. 

Au mai o le ta j 

4. After the birth of these three sisters there came from Manu'a 
two young men descended from Fai^malie and Fai-tama4, whose 
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names were Le-apai and Fa'a-toafe ; they went to XJpolu. Fa'a- 
toafe became chief of Sangoni on Savai*i, but Le-Apai became 
chief of Sangana on Upolu. When the news [of the birth] of 
these daughters reached them, Le-apai determined to make one 
of them his wife, and hence he came to Le-Futu and married 
Amete ; and thus the families were' united. His brother, Fa'a-toafe, 
knew when she was expected to give birth to a child, and so arranged 
a visit to them at that time that he arrived there on the day of the 
birth. She was brought to bed at mid-day. When the event took 
place, her father was at work in his plantation. A messenger was 
sent to him. * Go,* said he, * break me off a branch of that *ava-le*a,' 
He ran down holding the le^a in his bund, and just as he reached the 
house, the child too was being held in the arms [of the nurse]. * What 
is it?' said he. *A boy,' was the answer. * Oh then,' he replied, * let 
it be named Le-le*a-8apai ' (the-Ze^o-nursed-in-the-arms), referring to the 
way in which he was holding the kava, and the nurse was holding the 
child^ 

5. Early the next morning, the brother of Le-apai heard the 
shouting of the children of Sina at the ^no. He inquired what that 
shouting meant, and was told that it was the sons of Sina making their 
speeches at their council. 

6. Then Fa*a-toafe said to his brother, * If your wife is a favourite 
with her father, get her to intercede with him for me to give me /ono 
-:— the authority to hold councils — to take to Upolu. I don't desire 
any other present than that on this occasion of her giving birth to a 
child.' Le-apai spoke to his wife, and she accordingly presented the 
request to her father. Tui-Samata replied that he had no authority 
for the /ono, and that Amete must apply to her sister for it. She did 
so, and Sina readily gave the /ono. Ta*a-toaie went off highly pleased 
with his privilege to hold councils. He called first at Salea-au-mua, 
and there he held a council, and made his speech : — 

To sou ti ; Plant your ti ; 

To sou tolo ; Plant your sugar-cane ; 

Ne'i e paogata i malo ; Don't behave badly to visitors ; 

Ai le fonotaga ua tonu. Such is the decision of the council. 

He then established councils throughout Upolu. 

Le-apai remained at Le-Futu, and it was his son Le4e'£^-sapai who 
was sent in pursuit of the nu*u Alele, as recorded in the tola about 
the AJele. 



NOTES. 



1. — Samata ; there are two Samatas on the island of Savai'i to this day ; there 
is also a Tui-Samata. 

Le-Futu ; the futu (Barringtonia speciosa) is a large tree, growing on the sea 
shore and washed by the waves ; it has a strongly scented flower ; its seeds — as big 
as an orange— often fall into the sea and are carried by the waves to other islands. 
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Pango-pango is a well-known harbour on Tutuila. 

Plant your ti ; this reminds one of the elves' songs heard at night by those 
who chanced to sit down on a fairy hillock in Britain. 

4. — Faimalie, Fai-tamai ; these were of the race of earth-born giants. See 
other myths for them. 

Re-united ; feWiaH-gafa^ * to connect by marriage ' ; feta'iy * to lead others ' ; 
feia'iaHt ' to meet ' ; gafa^ 'genealogy, ancestors, descendants.' 

^Ava-lea; the short-branched variety of the kava plant ; its name is le-lea. 

5. — Speeches at their council ; the original here is : ' Fa'alogo i le po ua tau 
ati le fono. Sea lea fonofono i lalo ? le tauatiga o le tama a Sina ; 

la toto le tolo e atofia le fale 
Ma le ti e fai a'i titi e ofu ai.' 

Which means : ' He listened in the night and the speeches were making. What 
is the fono-ing down below ? It is the speechifying of the fono of the boys of Sina ; 

Plant the sugar cane' to thatch the house, 
And the ti to make girdles to clothe the body.' 

Give me the fono ; this was esteemed a high privilege and honour, for only 
some places had the right to hold a fono, a general council. 

Her sister ; Sina is regarded here as holding divine authority and possessing 
the right to give the fono. 

Behave badly ; paogatdy ' disobedient.' 

Alele ; see another myth, called ' The Story of Alele.' 



XVTI. 

About Po and Ac, a Pair op Chiefs. — A Tala. 

The children of these two were Itu-ao, Ala-taua, and Tui-sa-mao, 
and their sister was Masina-au-ele. They went to, seek a country in 
the eastern groups. Then the Sa Tangaloa saw them down below ; they 
looked and the lady was exceedingly beautiful. Then they said, 
* This lady is fit for our chief, Taiigaloa the creator of lands.' The 
lady was married, and they had a son, and they called him Le-afi-mu- 
mamao. Then the family was abused, and Tangaloa, the creator of 
lands, said to Masina-au-ele, * Come now, you can't all dwell here ; be 
off to the eastern groups ; you came away seeking for a country ; but 
come, I will raise you up a land for your brothers, and will establish 
there the reign of Le-afi-mu-mamao.' 

2. Then he raised up the land of Manuka, and established the 
youth there, and that lad was the first Tui-Manu*a. Then Tangaloa, 
the creator of lands, made his will known thus to the Sa-Tangaloa : 
viz., to Sa-Tangaloa the ruler, and the all-seeing Sa-Tangaloa, and Sa- 
Tangaloa the ambassador ; and Tangaloa, the creator of lands, said to 
Sa-Tangaloa the ruler, *Let your rule be good through good- will 
towards the reign of Le-afi-mu-mamao.' Then he said also to Sa- 
Tangaloa the ambassador, * Let your administration be good through 
good-will towards the reign of Le-ati-mu-mamao.' Then Sa-Tangaloa 
the ruler and Sa-Tangaloa the ambassador brought the weight of their 
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oflfice to bear on Sa-Tangaloa the fierce. And the reign of the lad was 
good, and the brother of Itu'ao and Ala-taua and Tui-sa-mao dwelt 
there. 



The Samoan Text of the Myth. — Po and Ao. 

O la la fanau 'o Itu-ao ma Ala-taua nia Tui-sa-mao, ma lo latou 
tuafaline 'o Masina-au-*ele. Na alu la latou sailiga nu'u i le atu sasa^e, 
ona iloa ifo lea e Sa-Tagaloa va'ai 'o le tamaitai ua la lelei tasi. Ona 
fa*apea lea, * O le tamaitai lea ua tatau ma lo latou ali4 'o Tagaloa-fa*a- 
tutupu-nu'u. Ona nofo ai lea 'o le tamaitai, ona fanau lea ^o le tama, 
ua fa'aigoa lea ia Le-afi-mu-mamao. Ona faifai lea 'o le aiga, ona fai 
atu *o Tagaloa-fa*a-tutu|)u-nu*u ia Masina-au-'ele, *San ia, ton te le*i 
nofonofo te*a mai i le atu sasa'e, na outon tea mai mou tuagane, *o le 
sailiga nuu. A e sau o le a 'ou fa'amanuina se nu^u mou tuagane ma 
fa'anofonofo ai le nofoaiga a fie-afi-mu-mamao.' 

2. Ona fa'amanu ai lea *o le nu'u o Manuka, ona fa'anofonofo ai lea 
'o le tama ; 'o le tama foi lea na mua4 Tu4-Manu'a. Ona fai ai lea 'o 
tofiga a Tagaloa-fa'a-tutupu-nn'u ia Sa-Tagaloa, 'o Sa-Tagaloa-pule, ma 
Sa-Tagaloa-va*ai, ma Sa-Tagaloa-tau-savali, ona fai atu lea *oTagaloa-fa*a- 
tutupu-nu'u ia Sa-Tagaloa pule, ' la lelei la latou pule, aua le alofa i le 
nofoaiga a Le-afi-mu-mamao.' Ona fai atu foi lea i Sa-Tagaloa-tau- 
savali, * la lelei la latou gahiega, aua le alofa i le nofoaiga a Le-afi-mu- 
mamao.' Ona galulue lava lea *o Sa-Tagaloa-pule ma Sa-Tagaloa-tau- 
savali ia Sa-Tagaloa fe^ai. Ua lelei lava le nofoaiga a le tama, ua 
nonofo ai lava le uso o Itu'au ma Alataua ma Tui-Sa-mao. 



NOTES. 



1. — These two ; Po and Ao : viz., Night and Day. The children's names mean, 
Part-of-day, Awaking-has-arrived, King-of-the-race-far-ofiE, Moon-without-eclipse. 
In the MS., the first and the third names are Itu-au and Tiu-sa-mau, which give 
no suitable meaning. Le-afi-mu-mamao, the ' Fire-that-bums-far-off.' Family, 
aigd ; this seems to mean that people there spoke disparagingly of Tangaloa's 
marriage with this family. 

Beign ; nofoaiga^ ' time of rule.' This word would be applied to the reigns of 
our British sovereigns. 

2. — His will known ; to%a, his sovereign ' appointment ' ; from fq/i, * to split 
up, to divide an inheritance.' A Samoan father on his death-bed makes bis tofiga 
to his children, which has the force of a will among us. 

The Sa-Tangaloa here enumerated are *^u?e,' * vaai,' * tavsavalV 

Good, lelei ; good- will is ahfa^ ' love, benevolence.' 

Brought the weight of their office to bear ; the whole of this idea is expressed 
by the word gdluluet which is the plural of galuCf * to break up the ground,' ' to 
work.' 
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XVIII. 

Le *Ava. — A Solo. 
A Song about the Kava Drink. 

Introduction.— Taua-nu'u, the legend-keeper of Manu'a, said that this Solo 
had no reference to the war of Losi (q.v.), but to a war which took place between 
different parties of th e Sa-Tangaloa in the sky. His explanation is this : — *■ At 
the time when the ' ao ' (kingly power and title) was brought from the heavens by 
Tangaloa-a-Ui, and the * vaitina * of the * Ava-feai' by Le-Fanonga (g.v.), that giant 
got a wife named Ati-ngalu, a daughter of Tangaloa-le-fuli, of the race of the 
Tangaloa. While he was living at Le-Fanga, a war sprang up between Tangaloa- 
le-fuli and another portion of the Tangaloa. News came to Ati-ngalu that her 
father was engaged in war ; and so she went to him accompanied by her children 
and two attendants, Tau-sa and Uo. Le-Fanonga wished to go with her but 
Ta*e-o-Tangaloa objected to this. The war began at Fatapo, and her father's 
party were driven back to Muli-lano. In this extremity she sent her attendants 
for Le-Fanonga, but they met him half-way, for he had already started in the 
night. He hastened on, and by his prowess turned the tide of war at Muli-lano.' 
Taaa-nn*u says that Aitu-Manu'a then begged Le-Fanonga to desist and not push 
his conquests further, and even made for him a feast of conciliation. The Solo^ 
however, seems to indicate that he did push on his conquests and gained a com- 
plete victory. 

The Solo, 

A Ught of the rising moon ; 

The moon is shining 

Behind Tonga and the eastern groups ; 

The mist effaces the beauty of Manu*a ; 
5 The mountains of Fiti-uta are shrouded in sleep ; 

Le-Sa and Le-Fe*e are crouching in their lairs ; 

And the dew of Fetu-na comes pouring down like rain ; 

Rain and showers are on his red fala tree. 

Known to Ngongo are his waters — 
10 E and Muli-vai-Fufuta. 

Tau-sa and U6 

Had gone into the heavens farthest back, 

To protect Ati-ngalu and her dear boy. 

They brought her message to him at Muli-lano — 
15 * Convey my love to him, and my remembrances ; 

Le-Fanonga, do you come [said she], * 

You are the arbiter of peace and quiet ; 

Your command will make for peace. 

Warn and exhort the conquering party 
20 That they remain [fast as] rocks [where they are]." 

They fought a battle at Fatapo : 

They fought, they fought all that night and day. 

Le-Fanonga is a good fighter ; 

Excellent is thy occupation of warrior [O Fanonga]. 
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25 The pursued were being driren along at Muli-lano. 

A fleet had gone to their assistance and lay to 

At Vao-totota and Vao-moea ; 

And we were [now] one footstep inland 

[When] Le-Fanonga stood up and the flight was stayed. 
30 The Sa-Tangaloa now brought an offering 

Of the sacred kava from NonotS, 

But it had been pulled up at Lanu-Tonga. 

The Tangaloa now settled down in their bright house of sleep, 

And in their coral caves. 
35 The spirit-god of Manu*a arrived ; 

That spirit-god worked wonders. 

In your chiefs' circle of h hundred bowls [O Sa-Tangaloa], 

Some kava from inland was pulled up [and prepared] ; 

His cup [as victor] was handed to him, 
40 And he consumed it all. 

0! 



The Samoan Text op the Solo. — le *Ava. 

Se malama, se malama, o fana*e ; 

Masina ua susulu 

I tua o Toga ma lou atu sasae ; 

Taulia le puao Manuka ; 
5 A e moe aputia mauga 'o Fiti-uta ; 

*0 Le-Sa ma le Fe'e fa'apuga ; 

A e to ma liligi *o le sau o Fetuna ; 

Ua ma uaua i ona fala ula. 

Na iloa ia Gogo ona taufa — 
10 *0 E ma Muli-vai-Fufuta. 

Tau-sa ma U5 

Na o i lagi tuafafafa, 

Fa'afeao Atigalu ma si aua tama. 

Sau le feau i Mulilano — 
15 Molai ai *o ta alofa ma *o ta manatu ; 

Le Fanoga sei e maliu atu ; 

E te puleto^a ma pulenoga ; 

Lau pule ia taoto ane [or fa*ato'ato*a]. 

Tausea ma taulapa 
20 I le malo ia tupu ma*a. 

Na tan le taua i Fata-po ; 

Tapale, tapale po lea po, ao lea ao. 

Fanoga ua malie tau ; 

Ua gutu lou faiva a to*a. 
25 Na sua le tuli i Mulilano. 
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Papale se fua na lelepa 

I le vao totoa ma le vao moea, 

M atou te tulaga tasi lava i uta, 

Tulai ai le Fanoga ; 
30 A e taalQlo Sa-Tagaloa 

I le *ava sa ma NonotS, 

A e lia *i ina Lanutoga. 

To*a Tagaloa i le tofaga-ula, 

Ma le fale puga. 
35 Na maliu mai aitu Manuka ; 

da to vavega *o le aitu na. 

Atia mai ni *ava mai uta 

I lou alofi na tanoa selau, 

Ua taumafa uma, 
O! 



NOTES. 



1. — Fetu-na ; a personification otfetUy * a star* ; for the starry nights brought 
the dew, and in these islands the dew is very heavy ; it comes to ma liligi^ * falling 
and pouring.' 

7. — His fruit ; that is, Fetu-na's ; fala is the hibiscus^ which is much used 
for making mats (fala). 

8,9. — Waters, *<au-/a,* a. chiefs word. * To Ngongo are known the waters 
of Tui Manu'a ' ; viz., E and Muli-vai-Fufuta, • mouth of the river Fufuta.* 

16. — Arbiter, &c. ; * e te pule-to*a ma pule-noga * ; lit., ' you shall be quiet 
government and quiet resting.* 

17. — Thy command, Ac. ; * lau pule ia faato^a.^ 

19. — Remain rocks, * twpu ma^a.* 

20.— They fought, * tau: 21.— They fought, • tapale: 

23. — Occupation, *faiva^; warrior, ^to*a\' fighter, * lau,^ 

24. — Driven along ; «iia, * to toss as a bull.' 

25. — A fleet ; that is the fleet [ftui) which conveyed the giant warriors. 

26. — Yao-toto'a (a place), * the bush of tranquillity * ; and Vao-moea, * the 
bush that people sleep in.' 

29. — An offering (ta^alolo) of conciliation and friendship to visitors. 

31. — Pulled up, liaH'ina, * rooted up.' 37. — Pulled up, * atia.^ 

32. — Settled down ; toa [a chief's word] ; for the war was now ended and 
peace restored ; bright, ula ; house of sleep, tofaga ; to/a, is a chief's word, * to 
sleep.' The palace-home of Tangaloa is also c&Ued fale-'ula, * bright- house.' 

33. — Coral oaves, *fale puga' ; a room in a Samoan house is still called 
anat * a cave.' 

17 
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3S.— Worked wondere, ' to vavtga ' {to, ' to plant.') 

3S. — Bowls, tanoa ; these are the howls in which the kava drink it ronde. 
The cucIb of chiefs {aloji} is the public aasemblj of the Sii-Taagsloa, when peace 
was agreed to aad the kava cup was handed round. 

98.— His cap; the one hifjhest in rank had the cup handed to him finti 
here it was presented first to Le Fanonga as victor. 

39.— 1 as nsaal, is the thout raised at the end of a song. 
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ON THE DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN OF SOME 

PLANT- AND TREE-NAMES IN POLYNESIA 
AND MICRONESIA. 

By p. W. Chbistiak, B.A. 



Intbodcctioh Towards the end of 1895, hearing of some remarkable ruiuB 

upoD the ieUnds of Ponape and Lele, in the Eastern Carolines, I determined to 
visit these out-of-the-waj' places with a view, not onl; to exploring the ruins and 
making all excavations poBsible, but also of collecting the legends and folk-lore of 
these fragments o( a forgotten folk scattered up and donn these dark places of the 
earth. Keeping in mind, moreover, that this same great Caroline Afchipelago 
must needs have been close to the track of the earliest Malayo and Pol3'nesian migra- 
tion, by way of Gilolo and Sunda Straits, it was also my intention to carefully 
reduce to grammar and vocabalary form oa many of these qnaint and bizarre 
languages aB possible. After a circuitous route, which took in Timor, China, 
Japan. Hong Eong, and Manilla, the Bpanish bi-monthly mail steamer " Venus," 
from the last-named port, landed me in Ponape vi^ Yap and Guam in the 
Marianaes. The whole of 1896 was occupied by the above work, with some 
considerable success. I have to thank for zealous and invaluable help and 
collaboration Don Miguel Velasco, commandant of the Spanish cruiser "Quiros," 
DOW Governor of the Eastern Carolines, E. Oppenheim Gerard, Esq., the head of 
the German firm Jaluit Gesellschaft on the island of Yap, and Captain O'Keefe 
and Charles EIvy and Evan Lewis of the soma island, and the following island 
chiefs : Eeury Nanapei ol Bonkiti, King Rocha of Kiti, Au-en-Marau, Nonchan-en- 
Mutok, Nancfaan-Herren, and Eaneke and Chan-Wana on the south coast of 
Ponape ; also the Ichipau ol tj, the Noch ol Metalanim, Opataia of Aru, Lap-en- 
Foliker of Fsliket, and man; other lesser celebrities (" quoi nunc tUfcribert Umgum 
tit "), all ol whom, in addition to showing great hospitality, took very great trouble 
and paina to supplement (he work with all the most reliable information to be 
obtained amongst the tribes, actuated all by the noblest goodwill aad public 
■pirit. Special attention was given to oollecting namee of birds and plants, shells 
and curioai marine creatures, in which much able co-operation was met with at 
Nanchau's bdche-de-mer fishery on Faniau Island, o3 the mouth of Mutok 
Harbour on the south coast. The Micronesiau comparatives appear to throw 
considerable light on the i^uestion uf an early Malayo and Polynesian cultivation ot 
root-crops. Some ot the coincidences on the Peruvian side will doubtless be 
warmly contested ; but facts are stubborH things, and outside the class ot plant- 
names the ooinoidences are equally strange. It must not be lost sight of more- 
over, that the Manji or Southern Chinese at oU times, as well as the Japanese pre- 
Tioos to th« leigD ot To-Eogun-sama, about 1530 (who prohibited long exploring 
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and trading voyages in the outer seas), were long in the habit of going very far afield 
after sponges, b^che-de-mer, and other South Sea island products — doubtless often 
in company with their Malayan neighbours. Surely a most interesting page of 
history lies ready for disclosure here. In the Chinese and Japanese archives, one 
would imagine, very many tales of these early trading voyages must lie hid, which, 
read in the above connection, would prove deeply interesting. The great port of 
Nagasaki, so says a Japanese trader living in Ponape, was the centre of early 
Japanese trading expeditions to Micronesia. At the present time there are thirty 
Japanese traders on Buk in the Hogoleu Lagoon, in which waters doubtless many 
of their early navigators plied. This alone would account for the numerous 
Japanese words cropping up all over the Micronesian area, and for an ancient 
civilisation established in certain regions, traces of which we see in the Ponapean 
ruins. Traces of ancient cultivation— in the shape of causeways, roads, terraces, 
and embankments — are found also in Yap. The people of the Mariannes also, as is 
well known, at the time of the Spanish discovery, about 1530, were found growing 
rice — a circumstance deemed extraordinary by the Spanish chronicler and worthy 
of special notice. So much for early Japanese enterprise and the part her early 
traders and adventurers played in the tangled history of Micronesia of bizarre 
nationality— that prolific and teeming hive wherein have settled swarm upon 
swarm of the Black, the Brown, and the Yellow. 




!E will begin first with (a) the root crops, taking next in 
order (b) the fruit-bearing trees, tlien (c) the palms, then 
(d) the economic forest trees and canes, and next (e) some 
medicinal herbs and plants and roots, and lastly (/) orna- 
mental flowers and fruits and ferns and grasses. 

• Class (a) — Yam, Sweet Potato, Taro Varieties. 

It will be seen from the comparison of words given below that 
there is frequent interchange of names for the various root-crops, 
which is very natural — nothing more so. Some of the coincidences in 
name with Sanscrit, Japanese, Motuan (New Guinea), and above all 
with the Quichuan correlatives, will astonish those who have not yet 
fully realised the enormous and phenomenal expansion and dispersion 
of the Malays and Polynesians — those Phoenicians of Pacific waters. 

In Ponape the word for yam is kdp (compare the Quichuan of Peru 
kipa, a wild potato), which coincides with the Futuna and Tongan 
kape^ the Arum costatum^ or giant taro; which is also called in Tagalog 
and Pampanga (Philippine Islands) gahL Cf. Japanese kahu, a turnip. 
The Mortlock islanders, about 300 miles south of Ponape, and the people 
of Pulawat and Ruk in the Central Carolines, call the yam ep {cf, 
Aparai, French Guiana, napi, a yam). Compare also Samoan ape, the 
giant taro. CJ, Quichua (Peru) apichuy a sweet potato, and kipa, a wild 
potato. The Ponapeans also use the word kdp for root-crops in general. 
Cf, German New Guinea ngap, a potato. The potato is kap-en-ua% or the 
foreign kdp, and the sweet potato is known as kapen-tomara, from the 
village of Tomara on the west coast, near the mouth of the Palang 
River, where they were first introduced. 
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The sweet yam in Ponapean is kajye-lai {cf, Samoan uji-lei), Ufi 
probably is a different root — uh or ur, Cf, German New Guinea 
ahih, a potato. The general Polynesian word for yam — uhi, ufi, and 
uhi — is probtfbly of separate origin, connected with some primitive 
Sanscritoid or Semitic root uhhy ohhy or evh, to be green, to put 
out shoots {cf. Hebrew ahih or avlv, a green ear of corn, ev, greenness). 
On the little island marked on the maps as XJalan, Kusaie, or Strong's 
Island, south-east of Ponape, the yam is called mato {cf, Samoan 
niasoa, the arrowi:oot plant and its tubers, also maho in two dialects 
of British New Guinea meaning yam, Marshall Islands — Ralik and 
Kadak — matai, a yam ; and in German New Guinea madjUf a yam). 
Upon the island of Yap (Western Carolines), where the cultivation of 
root-crops is carried to great perfection and developed with vast 
industry, we meet the words duk, dal, dol, and thap for different 
varieties, which we will analyse one by one. Duk or dook appears in 
the Chamorro language (Marianne or Ladrone Islands) as ddgo and in 
Lamotrek and Satawal (Central Carolines) as dako^ in Uluthi or 
Mackenzie Group as teok^ tok. The Yap words dal and dol bring to 
mind the Polynesian talo or taro. Compare Pelews tel {ngot), Sonsorol 
and Tobi dar, a yam ; also Tagalog taraky a sweet potato, Malay taras 
and tarak, a sweet potato, Timor tcUas, a yam {cf. Chili Araucanian, 
chalas, a yam or species of taro). In the Yap word thap, for another 
variety of yam, we have a similar coincidence with Kusaian mati and 
Samoan inasoa mentioned above, with the frequently occurring names 
for arrowroot in Central and Western Carolines {saposep, topotop^ 
8opo8op, tapatap), Cf Pelews theh, a yam, German New Guinea ddbcy 
a yam. 

The folk of the little island of Nuku-oro, or Monte Verde, lying 
midway between Mortlocks and New Guinea, with their marvellously 
preserved Southern Polynesian vocabulary and phonesis, use the word 
uhi {cf one dialect in British New Guinea kuvi, a yam). 

The various Polynesian forms, hunmra, kumcUa, umara, umaia, 
uara, uala and uwala, for the sweet potato, form a curious chain of 
evidence, fn the Northern Philippines they call it kainote {cf Sulu 
Archipelago kaniose) ; the Bisayans of the South and the Marianne folk 
also know it by the same name, whilst in Japanese there is a generic 
name imo for root-crops. Satsumu-imo is the sweet potato, and sato-imo 
the taro. In the Pelews the sweet potato is called the yam of the west- 
ward {theh-el-harath), Cf Malay harat and Sanscrit Barata (S. India). 
Compare Sanscrit kauvala or kuvala, the fruit of the Zizyiihus jujuha. 
With kumala compare Sanscrit kauwal, the lotus, kumthla and kumad 
and kumudf the white esculent lotus {Nymjyhcea eaculenta), also 
Sanscrit kamal, a lotus, and stranger still the Quichuan (Peruvian) 
word kutnara, the white potato. Was the kumara brought from India 
to South America by early navigators across the wide Pacific ? 
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Yet another still stranger link in the chain : A frequently-recurring 
name for yam is kaho and kasii (Tongan kaho) in Polynesian. Com- 
pare Kusaie (Strong's Island) katak, taro in general, Futuna kasokaso, 
Marshall Islands kctok, British New Guinea kudoy udo, the giant taro, 
Sanscrit kachu also equals potato, kachhu and kechuk, varieties of taro, 
and Quichua (Peru) cachu and kehu, the potato (and Araucaniau gadu, 
a yam). Perhaps the Japanese hasu and hachisu, names for the lotus, 
may possibly be akin. Again in Sanscrit inanak is the edible Arum 
indicum. Compare the Kusaiau monaky the giant taro (Arum costatum). 
The agreement is at least curious and remarkable, and cannot be 
explained away as a mere chance coincidence. A large number of such 
established facts would go far towards making good, beyond doubt or 
cavil, Mr. Tregear's theory of the Aryan Maori. Keeping this in mind 
we will proceed a Httle further to examine tuber names, which lie scat- 
tered so thickly in Micronesian dialects fringing the line of progress pur- 
sued by early Pacific navigators from West ever far and farther Elast- 
ward. In Ponape the fork-rooted taro is called many, in Samoan 
manga-siva and manga-naa. The Ponapeans call taro by the generic 
name of chaua^ and the folk of Mokil and Pingelap saua, and in 
Louisade Archipelago yawa. Compare Nuku-oro and Motuan tao, the 
taro. The Marquesan uses the same shortened form. The Samoan 
pula^a and Futuna pulaka, names for the giant taro, occur all over 
the Central Carolines as pulak^ bulak, burak, and burok, and in Pelews 
p^raky Solomon Islands (p to k) as kuraka. Again, in Ruk (Hogolen) 
oli is the small taro. Compare Kusaie elal, a wild yam, Hindustani 
cdity a yam in general, and Motuan a/o, ulo, a yam. Once more, in 
Hindustani sutha7ie = \)oisi,io. Cf, Tagalog, Pampanga, and Mariannes 
sUnQy siini, a variety of taro, Timor sikun, a yam. Malay sukun, a 
sort of bread-fruit, may be akin. 

By this time the reader no doubt has feasted his fancy enough on 
root-crops, and we end the series by examining the words for ginger or 
turmeric and the dracoena-plant, both of which yield interesting 
comparatives. 

Ginger and Draccena. 

For ginger, we find in Ponape ong and au-long, in Kusaie, Mort- 
locks. Yap, Kuk, Pulawat and Pelew Islands reng, in Nuku-oro renga 
or lenga (id,), in Ngatik uong, in Pelews onge-kath ; whilst in German 
New Guinea we find yong-yong = yellow. In Motu (British New 
Guinea) they call it angi^ in the Marquesas (southern) ena, (northern) 
eka, and enga in Taipi valley. Cf, Pampanga, ange. In Futuna ango 
= cucumber, gourd (used in dyeing yellow) ; ango-alulu = ginger or 
turmeric. Melanesian, angoangOy angang, yellow. So really it is a 
little diflficult to be quite sure that here we have not an intrusive 
Mongolian root. Compare N. Chinese hoang. South Chinese wong, 
yellow, and Annamese gang and sink kuong, ginger. In the Mariannes 
mxingo, m^ngu = ma-ango = a yellow colour. Yellow in Ponape is 
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ongong^ in Pingelap and Mokil ongeonge^ and in Pampanga ma-ange- 
ange. ' 

If we take reng, the stronj^er form, and representing the original 
sound, we find straightway a Sanskritoid etymology. It must be 
remembered that reng in the Carolines generally is used for the pre- 
pared turmeric done up into neat little confes, and extensively used 
throughout the group, and indeed all over Polynesia and Micronesia, 
/or a cosmetic, known also as taik, of which more anoii. So perhaps 
we may compare the Persian : rangy colour, hue, paint ; r'angana, to 
dye, tinge ; rangara, rangi, a dyer ; rangawat, colouring ; rangarang, 
many coloured ; rangat, dye, tint, etc., etc. 

The other (found in eastern, central, and west alike) Micronesian 
word taik, for the prepared cosmetic is very remarkable. Cf. Efatese 
(New Hebrides) tei (id.). Compare, Marquesan taiki, an orange or 
vermilion colour ; Maori takou, red earth, ochre ; Quichua (Peru) tako, 
red earth, ochre, takri-i, to paint oneself red, takukuri, besmear with 
ochre. Probably the above is evidence of a very extensive inter-island 
trade in olden time, extending even to the great South American 
continent. 

Another name for the wild-ginger is, Yap hutral, XJluthi butrol, 
Lamotrek gotraZ, gosrol. The Hindustani baithra, haitra, may be 
identical. The Malay halia, ginger turmeric, probably is the same as 
Sonscrol halo, hxtgh, id. Cf, Sanscrit haldi, halidra (curcumalonga), 
used as a cosmetic. 

Yet another curious list of comparatives, siib voce ginger : Malay 
kunyity ginger, kuningy yellow ; Kusaic kaUy yellow ; Nuku-oro 
kanonga, yellow. Cf. Japanere kly yellow, kin, gold, kanCy copper, 
kon, konjiki, golden, yellow ; and Pampango gintOy guintOy gold. 

The draccenay known all over the South Sea Islands as ti, appear 
in Ponapean as ting, Ngatik thing. It is a common plant in China, the 
variety with reddish-brown leaves being highly valued for garden orna- 
mentation. They call it tingsUy or the iron plant, from the rich 
ferruginous tint of its leaves. 

Class (b) — Fruit-bearing Trees. 

Breadfruit, Banana or Plantain, Native Almmid, Malay Apple, 

Native Chestnut. 

Bread-fruit — ^This noble tree, of which there are over fifty recorded 
varieties, plays a most important part as a bread-stuff in Island 
dietary. It is mostly to be found on the high volcanic islands, though 
one variety (the jack-fruit) thrives very well upon many low coral 
islands. Among Pacific islanders it is known by two separate classes 
of name, which co-exist only in Nuku-oro. These class-names are mai 
and uru or kuru. The former, which is almost universal in Micronesia, 
and found in the Marquesan and Futuna and Tongan dialects in Poly- 
nesia, wQ will take first. 
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Eastern Carolines — Ponape, Mokil, Pingelap, Ngatik — mdi. Cf. 
Maori mai^ a pine-tree (Tax^is matai) ; Tahiti maiore, bread-fruit. 
Central and Western Carolines — Mortlock Islands, Ruk (Hogolen) — 
mei ; Lamotrek, Ifalik, Satawal, and Uliithi, mai ; Fulawat vnais ; 
Sonsorol and St. David's nuii ; Uleai inoai^ mai. Cf. in Polynesia, 
Marqiiesan (north and south), and Futuna, inei (id.). Marshall 
Islands md (mich-won, the jack-frnit). Kusaian rhos (kun4alf the 
smooth-rinded sort). New Hebrides beta. German New Guinea 
mossi (Kaiser Wilhelm's. Land) and bai. Pelew Islands medu, methu 
{id.). Cf. Efatese (New Hebrides) mutrei, fermented bread-fruit. 
Perhaps Araucanian (Chili) miida^ maize-flour or bread, is cognate. 

Another variation is found in the forms — Solomon Islands balia ; 
German New Guinea buali, boli, beko ; Bismarck Archipelago mberi, 
bere ; Louisade Archipelago beniy beli. In Melanesia, cf Tanna 
w«* mar ; Eromanga ne^ mxi/ra ; Ponapean mxir^ the fermented bread- 
fruit. The Marquesan form, following the peculiar phonesis of the 
language, certainly appears to come from some such form as mari^ mali, 
barif bali. Cf. Maori kara, a stone, equals Marquesan ke*a. In 
Annamese the bread-fruit is known as kai-mit, or the tree-**' mit" 

The forms m,ich, mais, m,088% mos^ medu^ and m^thn not impossibly 
are paralleled by the Japanese mossOy m^shi, rice ; mochi, rice-bread. 
Possibly Samoan masi, bread-fruit fermented, is akin. Those who 
adopt this latter theory may find further confirmation in the fact that 
in Japanese mdi, gemmdi, and komlii denote rice in various forms. 
Cf South Chinese mdi (in Canton and Swatow), rice ; North Chinese 
mt (in Ningpo). In Yap and the Mariannes rice is called koniai. 
(N.B. — The early S[>anish explorers, in 1520, found the Chamorros or 
Marianne natives with rice plantations already long under cultivation. 
This long chain of islands, extending right up into Southern Japan, 
was doubtless an early channel of communication between the semi- 
Mongolian Japanese, as well as the S. Chinese traders and Micronesia.) 

The Formosan comparatives are curious — Pepo Hoan (south and 
west coast) somai, Pilam (east coast) rumai, rice. Compare Sulu and 
Bisaya umai, Malay i mfii. Compare the Philippine words — Tagalog 
rima, rimai, Pampanga rim/is, Pelew Islands (on Urulong) riam^, 
and Mariannes lem^i, the bread-fruit (id.). 

An ancient common name for breadstufls is apparently here 
suggested, and indeed is quite possible. The double set of coincidences 
with the simple form in mai and the fuller form in mos is at least 
remarkable. The Formosan, Philippine, Yap, Pelew, and Marianne 
apparently related equivalents form a curious chain of evidence. The 
forms mberi, bere, balia, boli, beni, beli either come from the Polynesian 
poro, port, to be round, or from a prehistoric breadstuff name which we 
see in Semitic bar, grain, wheat ; Latin far, grain, spelt Indonesian 
bras, bri, pari, padi, rice (r to g, bagga, bagas). Cf Araucanian 
m^u, rye, and Japanese muge, wheat, barley. 
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The better-known form in kurUy kulu, and ulu (Aymara, Peru, uri, 
a potato) perhaps marks tlie pro^ijress of a set of Malay or Polynesian 
tribes from a somewhat different tribal centre, and who did not mix 
up so mucli with Japanese and Chinese traders to borrow or confuse 
breadstuff names. Malay kaluwi, kulo7\ varieties of bread-fruit; 
Timor (Teton dialect) kulu (id.) ; Kusaie kun-lal, a variety {id.) ; 
Nuku-oro kuru (id.) ; Solomon Islands ulu (id.) : British New Guinea 
gunu, unu^ and ur (id.). Perhaps compare Sanscrit kuru^ kura, 
boiled rice ; or kuru^ a Solanum. Cf. Banga dialect of Formosa, 
kuraOj rice. Cf. also Emerillon and Oyampi in Guiana, meiou, miou, 
heiu = cassava, the native bread or flour. Tn French Guiana, Ouayana 
and Yary dialects, «Arw = cassava. 

A further careful examination of local names in the Indonesian 
and Malayan uplands, would doubtless supply many fresh interesting 
links in the chain of evidence. The Sanscrit names for bread-fruit, 
lakacK kathaly put-phal, and phannas, appear to have no island affinities, 
The Yap and Ngoli word in the West C0,rolines is thau^ and appears 
to stand quite alone by itself, as in fact nearly all their tree and plant 
names do, although, oddly enough, quite a large number of stray 
Polynesian words and modes of speech are scattered over their 
language. 

Banana or Plantain, — (1) Following practice common amongst 
Caroline islanders of dropping initial v or /.• Ponape ^ut, Kusaie 
and Mortlock, ^us, Mokil and Pingelap, ^us, Hits, Ngatik uth, Ruk 
(Hogohu) U8, Pulawat, Uleai, Laniotrek, and Satawal ms, Nuku-oro 
hutiy Sonsorol and Tobi vathoyl, Ulu-thi ut = banana. Possibly Arabic 
mauZf hauz (whence Latin musa), and Japanese basho are akin. Com- 
pare also Mariannes chotda, Solomon Islands vudi, pusso, and Tahitian 
/ei, feh% Timor hudi^ German New Guinea pundi, pun, hundi, fut^ 
Bismarck Archi[)elago bundu, Fijian vu7idi, Pangasinan (Philippines 
ponti (id.)y Samoan (Savar4 dialect) and Futuna /uti. (2) Ponape 
kairrat, Kusaie kalas^ Nuku-oro karati, Ruk tailat, talal, Solomon 
Islands kalula, Malay kalat, Mat = a plantain. Cf. Sanscrit kela, a 
plantain, banana ; kadal, kadlak, and kadli, the plantain-tree. 

Banana flower. — Samoan mo*a, Sanscrit mocha. There is also a 
Samoan word, ino^e, maina^e, a banana. Compare German New 
Guinea mokay mug, mungol, Ponape mangat, a species of ])lantain. 
Marquesan and Rarotongan meika, a banana, Tahitian meia, a banana. 

Native Almond (Terminalia catappa). — (1) Ponape tupap, id. ; 
Kusaie tufaf, id. Compare Quichua (Peru) tannpa, the native almond. 
Cf. Hindu kadamha, a tree, Malay ka-tappa, the almond-tree. (2) 
Nuku-Oro talia, Futuna taliej Samoan talie, id. ; Tagalog talisai, id. 
The Yap word kel may be akin to talie. 

Malay Apple or Jaraboo Apple (Eugenia malaccensis). — Two classes 
of island names meet us here, the first (a) akin to the name for the 
Morinda citrifolia (q.v. sub-heading, " Economic Trees ") as seen in 

18 
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Sarnoan nonuuif nonu-fiafia, and nonunla ; (b) Ponape kirak-^n-ual, 
kirek-en-ual^ the wild Malay apple, possibly cognate with Marquesan 
kehika, kehia, ehia^ Hawaiian ohia^ and Western Pacific geviga, kevika, 
and kafika. 

The pawpaw (Carica papaya). — Loss of initial k^ and 8 to t : 
Samoan esi, Kusaian es. Cf. Malay ketela, id. 

Native Chestnut {Inocarptis edulis). — (a) Sarnoan ifi, Tagalog ipU, 
a timber-tree, in Yap hoi or vol (species with flattish seeds). Cf. San- 
scrit ibhua, the olibanum tree (Boswellia serrata). Cf. ibhaSy strong, 
hard. Greek t<^t, strength. (b) Yap ru7ig (sp.), Tngalog dungun 
(sp.) — variety with keeled seeds, (c) Ponape marrap, Tahiti mape, 
Mortlocks and Mokil, mare/a — same as class a. 

Strangely enough the name re-appears on the great American 
Continent in some French Guiana languages, viz., the Ouayana tribe 
on the Yari river : the Aparai, the Oyampi, and the Emerillon, where 
rnarepa is the name of a forest tree (not specified). 

Other remarkable coincidences in these little known tongues are 
the words uruy beiu, and meiu, for cassava or manioc, from which they 
make their bread, which is worth remarking (vide supra re co- 
incidences in names for rice and bread-fruit). 

Kusaie ki^rak, Pingelap ki^rek, Uluthi ki^rek, Sonsorol gi^reky Ruk 
^anira, id. = the native chestnut. C/. above Ponapean kirak, kirek, 
the Malay apple. With Pelews gaiam^ kaiaruj cf. Araucanian (Chili) 
koianij an oak tree. C/. Maori karaka^ kuraka, a tree with edible 
fruits. Compare Japanese kuri, a chestnut tree, and Timor kulu-loba^ 
(sp.) and kulu-modo (sq.J id. 

Class (c) — The Palms and Canes. 
The Coco-nut Palm. 

9 

The names all over Indonesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia, agree 
marvellously, and may be divided into : (1) Those with weak or 
syncopated root-form ; (2) those with strong root-forms, such as those 
having their final radical termination in s, k, oc g, and r or p. For 
instance the weak or syncopated root-form is found in the Polynesian 
universal term niu ; the stronger and more ancient form in Maori, 
nikau. The worn-down form is of course a later one, whilst the strong 
rough form is the earlier one ; unless, as is perfectly possible, we admit 
the co-existence of both forms side by side in the original seats of the 
race. 

The syncopated form appears pretty frequently in Micronesia 
(Polynesian forms niu, niau, Mangaian and Javanese nu), Ponape 
nt, Kusaie nH. Yap niu, Ngatik, Mokil, Pingelap, and half-Melanesian 
Nauru nt, Nuku-oro nUi, Uluthi lH, Gilbert Island and Marshall's ni, 
British New Guinea ngi and niu, Lamotrek nH, Satawal lH, Uleai M, 
Sonsorol riu, rd, Timor nd, a fan-palm, Louisade Archipelago nihu. 
Even the Annamese dua appears to be akin. 
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(2) Stronger and harder forms, (a) Final radical in ^ or A; ; M^ori 
and Mangarevan* nikan, Philippine, Islands passim (Tagalog,* Pam- 
panga, Bikol, etc.) niog, niyog^ Mariannes nidjok, Bismark Archipelago 
nik (in two dialects), Ponapean nok, sl coco-nut leaflet or stem, (b) 
Forms in p : Sanscrit ^lijm, the cadamba tree {Nauclea kadamp), Malay 
and Tagalog ni2)a and nihong, varieties of palms (used for thatching), 
German New Guinea (in four dialects) nip^ the coco-nut palm. Cf. 
Quichua (Peru) ^tihua, a rush used for thatching houses, (c) Final 
radical in s : Mortlocks 7ius and Ids (id.)y Pelews leds (id,), (d) Final 
in ?• or n or / .• Malay ?wo7' and 7idr, Timor ndn. In Ruk nior, the 
tree-fern. Cf. Sanscrit narjil, narikel^ nariyavy a coco-nut ; nariyal^ 
nariyaliy coco-nut toddy. 

The Coco-nut Palm. — Those who disagree with the Sanscrit ety- 
mology including the forms in k and s, may perhaps accept a Semitic 
origin for them : Hebrew Idz and ennoz^ an almond, which neverthe- 
less occurs in Sanscrit, according to Duncan Forbes, as lauz. Others 
again may connect the forms in k with Latin nuXy nuc-is ; Gesenius, 
in his great lexicon, connects nux with Hebrew ennoz. 

A list of African, West Indian, and Central and Southern Ameri- 
can names for coco-nut, banana, plantain, and bread-fruit, would be 
most valuable for comparison, but apparently no explorer has taken 
the trouble to collect the local equivalents. 

The Areca Palm {Areca fanfel or Areca catechu). — Ya[) hd^ Timor 
hu^a^ British New Guinea hua-tau, Solomon Islands 2)oa-7nau, Tagalog 
bonga, the tree, biiyo the fruit, Pampanga bonga^ the tree, luyus and 
buyus, the fruit, Samoan paonga, the tree-fern, Maori and Moriori 
ponga, tree-fern (sp.), Malagasy inpanga, a fern, Pelews bu^ok, the tree 
and fruit, Mariannes pdgua, the tree and fruit, Sulu Archipelago 
bung a, the tree, huiok the fruit. Cf. Sanscrit ^^%, the Areca palm, 
also Sanscrit guwak (id.), pungi phal, the fruit.. 

Chewing betel-nut is not the custom in Ponape. The custom seems 
confined to the Western Carolines, the Pelews, and the Mariannes. 
Betel-nut chewing is therefore probably an Indonesian custom, sup- 
planted in the eastern islands by kava dvinking.^ The names curiously 
overlap in Yap by an undesigned coincidence. The leaf used to wrap 
up the betel-nut and lime, is that of a species of ava — the kawakawa 
of New Zealand, the kavakava^atua or avaava-aitu of Polynesia. The 
Yap folk are not kava drinkers, but the plant is called gavui, or gabui, 
or gabai. 

In Ponape the two varieties of Areca palm, the hard and soft 
fruited, are called respectively katai and kotop. Kotop : cf, M ariannes 

* In Solomon Islands nlka denotes two species of Areca palm (the nika-aolo 
and nika-torulo,) 

t The custom of wrapping the betel-nut and lime in a wrapper of kava-leaf, 
probably paved the way to ^kava-drinking from the warm aromatic flavour of the 
leaf. 
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hataf, the pahna-brava. Katai : cf. Kusaie kuteir = indifferently the 
Ivory or Areca pahu, Solomon Islands katari, a forest tree, and Ponape 
katar, a tree-fern. Children sometimes eat the soft fruit, it is true, 
but it is not regularly prepared for chewing, or indeed particularly 
relished at all. The other Indonesian practice, however, of drinking 
coco-nut toddy, both sweet and sour, has si)read wonderfully in the 
Pacific, the latter form of beverage having i)rodiiced most appalling 
results in the Gilbert Islands and the iMarquesas. This, together 
with other island beverages, will need a separate notice by themselves. 

The Sago Pahn. — Tagalog and Pampanga ramu, sago, Solomon 
Islands iiaini, sago, Ruk (Hogolou) rajyun, the ivory-palm ; German 
New Guinea lah% namniar, sago-palm ; British New Guinea, three 
dialects rabia, three dialects rapia^ also rabi and lapia, sago-palm ; 
Louisade Archipelago labia and yambia, sago-palm ; Timor r^imhia^ a 
fan-palm. 

The Ponape name for the ivory-palm, a near relation of the sago- 
palm, is och (Polynesian hoto^ foto)^ from the numerous prickles {och) 
that arm the base of the leaf-stalks.* 

The Swamp- Palm CNijyafruticans). — (1) Kusaie and Suluany^isa, 
(^G?.), Pampanga sdsa {id.\ Tagalog lata {id.), sp. (2) Ponape parram, 
(id.), Sonsorol paglyem, paglem (id.), Javanese betram (id.), Sulu 
Archipelago ballang (Palma brava). 

The Canes : Sugar-cane, Bamboo, Reed-grass, and smxdl Canes. 

Sugar-cane. — Polynesian to, tolo, Fijian ndovu, Ponape che^i (t to 
ch, a common Microiiesian change ; in Paliker district on the west 
coast it is called nan-tap), Kusaie to, Ngatik tho, Mokil tdu, Pingelap 
tso, so, Nuku-oro tolo, Marshall Island to, Pelews ^/ie6, Mariannes tupu, 
Tagalog tubu, Pampanga atbu, Sulu tubu, tabu, Timor tohu, German 
New Guinea ti and ci?a* (^a6 = bamboo), Bismarck Archipelago atnp, 
tup, British New Guinea torn, tonu, Malayan tubbu, tebo. This root is 
doubtless Semitic. 

In Mr, Duncan Forbes's great Hindustani Dictionary, tuba is given 
as an Arabic word, the name of a tree in Paradise, whose fruit is said to 
be most delicious ; also as an adjective meaning sweet, delicious, excel- 
lent. C/. also Hebrew tab, tov, good, pleasant, excellent ; and compare 
the Indonesian words for coco-nut-toddy, tuba, tuba^ doubtless cor- 
relatives. It may be added that the " sweet cane " is mentioned by 
two of the Hebrew Prophets as a rare and precious offering.! 

* By way of comparison notice, Ponape uchu, Polynesian fetu, hetu = Bita, 
Ponape ic?iu, Polynesian ^(u, hitu = 8e\en, Ponape ichau, Polynesian /etaM, hetau, 
= a tree (Callophyllum). 

t " Thou hast bought me no sweet cane with money " (Isaiah xliii, 24). *♦ To 
what purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a 
far country?" (Jeremiah vi, 20). In the other passage (Exodus xxx, 34) where 
this plant is mentioned, it is as an ingredient in the sacred incense. 
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In the Mortlocks and Central Carolines we meet with a remarkable 
syncopated form, if indeed it be not from a separate root. Mortlocks 
uaou, uou, Ruk uaou, Pulawat uaeu, Lamotrek uclou, Satawal naeou, 
Uleai uaou. Compare German New Guinea yo (cf. Emerillon, Guiana 
ouioua-oUj sugar-cane) and British New Guinea obuj omu, ovaova. 
Possibly the initial t has been lost — such curious freaks are not by any 
means unknown in Polynesian and Micronesia n phonetics. 

The Yap equivalent, differing persistently in plant names, has 
ma-quil, which also is an adjective = sweet. 

Bamboo. — Four curious classes of names occur here, (a) Ponapean 
pdi'ri, peari, Mokil ^;e7'i, Pingelap pari = bamboo. Cf, Efatese 
pai'ai, Eromanga poria, Malagasy /ary = sugar-cane ; Yap mdr, 
the dwarf bamboo, Favorlang (Formosa) 6orro, reed-grass, and San- 
scrit boro (id.). (6) Mortlocks pan, Yap puu (sp.), Uluthi haobao, 
Ruk j)<^^i Pulawat pau^ Gilbert Islands kai-b^ab*a, Lamotrek Uleai 
and Satawal jot^, Sonsorol baobao and fao, Marshall Islands joae {^P-)i 
Ngatik pe-ohe (vide class c), Mariannes jomi*, Tagalog boho («/?.), Timor 
fa/ulo, Pampanga piaUy bulu, British New Guinea bau, baubau, 
Malayan buluh, buloh = the bamboo. Cf. Southern Indian barnbH, 
Northern Indian bans ( = bams). ■ 

Class (c) is familiar to Polynesian students, where we find Maori 
kohe is the bush-lawyer (leaf akin to the cane family), Raro- 
tongan koe^ the bamboo, Rurutu 6'e (id.), Tahitian ohe, Samoan q/e, 
Futuna ko/e, Tongan and Niu6 ko/e. Probably connected with a 
Sanscrit root, kab, kaj), or kam,p, with notion of flexibility or pliancy. 
Cognate with Polynesian koje, kohe, are Marshall Islands koba (sp.J, 
Solomon Islands gohe-nan, Ngatik pe-ohe, Tagalog kawaian, kawaiang, 
Pampanga kuaian, German New Guinea A;i*m6t = bamboo. Cf. Eme- 
rillon (Yary river) kouaman, kourm^uri, bamboo. 

There is another class (d) represented by Pelews kaur, Bismarck 
Archipelago kauri and kaur. 

The Kusaian word alkasem stands alone by itself, and the Nuku-oro 
word matira, is probably cognate with the Maori matira, a wand or rod. 

Connected intimately with an ancient Eastern Asiatic word for 
bamboo is the Maori toko, a pole, rod, tokotoko, a walking-stick, rod, 
cane, punting-pole, with all its numerous Polynesian correlatives. Cf. 
Ponapean tuka, a tree, stick, piece of wood, chokon, a walking-stick, 
Kusaie and Mortlocks sak, a tree, wood. Cognates probably are, 
Japanese take and chiku, the bamboo, Chinese chok (id.). Quichua 
(Peruvian) soko, sokos, cane in general. These resemblances are too 
widely-stretching and closely agreeing to be accidental. 

Bulrush. — Maori karito, Pelews karisu, a small cane, Motu siriho, 
a reed. Perhaps Marquesan aeho (kareho), Tahitian ^drehu, and Ponape 
dlek, reed -grass, are akin. 

(b) Small Cane. — Motu (British New Guinea oro (id.), Timor oro 
(id.), Favorlang odar (id.), (c) Ponape rei, re, grass, roi, ro, a small 
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cane, species of reed-grass, Yap roi, reed-grass, Motii rei, grass, roi 
flax, rurua, rattan cane, Araucanian (Chili), rugi, small cane. 

Class (cT) — Economic Trees. 

The Cedar, — (1) Motu (British New Guinea) hotainu, native cedar, 
Malay itam, black, dark, Hebrew kitam, the cedar. (2) Motu nara, a 
species of cedar, Japanese nara, the evergreen oak, Ponape kora, kdra, 
the native ebony. 

PandanuSy or Screw-Pine. — Used all over the islands for mat-making 
and thatching, and in manufacturing hats and sails. In the Marshall 
Islands the fruit (called />op) is eaten, and forms an important part of the 
island dietary. Ngatik, Ponape, and Pingelap ki-pdr^ Mortlocks/os, 
Jar andya^, Nauru par^ Nuku-oro hara and fara^ Uluthiya^, l^xxVfat 
(flower, li-fdt)y Pulawat fas, Mamotrek and Satawal^as, Sonsorol^as, 
St. Davids vat, Pampanga e-hus, Solomon Islands pota, sararaviy, 
darashi, Malay hara, ha^h, harasaas, pudak, putih (Compare Mariannes 
ag-ag), Cf. Yap and Pelews par, bar, a mat woven of pandanus. 
Yap choi or troi is unconnected, but oddly enough, the Freycinetia, a 
wild species is called ^aa, and the flower of the pandanus i^fal. Pos- 
sibly the root is the Sancrit var, to cover ; which would also take in the 
^OTd fare, f ale, for house). 

CallophyUum inophylluin. — Hard reddish wood, good for boat-build- 
ing and cabinet-work ; oil of nuts and bark, also its gum, medicinal. 
Called variously in Polynesia tamanu eiTidifetaa, in Fiji (unconnected) 
ndilo, Ponape ichau, Kusaie ite, Yaj) biout, viout, bioiUch, Nuku-oro 
hetau, \]\\x\h.i fetoi, Tagalog bitanol, Pampanga bitao, Solomon Islands 
bogoau and katari (cf Ponapean katai on p. 131) — Called katari from 
its resin), Sonsorol vitao, St. Davids hathao. It is also called tamanu 
in Ponape and Nuku-oro, and tamawian in Tagalog, which coincides 
with the Tahitian tamanu. Another class-name for the tree in Central 
Carolines and Mortlocks is : Mortlocks rakit, Pulawat rakis, Lamotrek 
and Satawal ragds. Compare Pelews 2)hthdkas fid.). 

Another variety with pear-shaped seeds instead of round is called 
in Ponape luach, in Kusaie luas, and in Yap rumig. 

Can any Indonesian, Melanesian, or Maori scholars supply corre- 
sponding tree-names to the above ? 

Morinda citrifolia. — Used for dyeing, and sometimes for medicine. 
Corresponds in Samoan with name of Malay apple, nono or ngongu. 
Compare Mariannes nunu, a banyan, Ponape nin, species of banyan, 
Solomon Islands nin (id.). With the Polynesian forms the S.W. 
Carolines best correspond : Mortlocks nin, Nuku-oro nonu, Uluthi lol 
(n to I), Gilbert Islands nonu, Marshall Islands nin, Sonsorol rel, 
rergl {n to r), Tagalog nino, lino, Pampanga nino, Malay nona, 
British New Guinea nonu (Morinda) noro (Malay apple). Cf. 
Favorlang (Formosa) nono, a raspberry, from its redness. With all 
the above, and with Polynesian equivalents for Malay apple {nonUy 
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nono), compare Sanscrit nona, the custard apple. In Ponapean the 
Morinda is called ueipul, uompul (the flame-tree), from the orange dye 
made from its roots, and in Hindustani auchh. 

The Hibiscus (tiliaceus). — Bark used for native cords and strings ; 
prepared fibre for kava-straining and also for rough girdles. The 
Polynesian hau and /au probably came from a root meaning to bind 
or tie up. In the Micronesian it appears united to a prefix, possibly 
an old native name from an earlier and distinct language. Yap kcd, 
Ponape kal-^au, Mortlocks kili-faUy Puk sili-fau, Uluthi gili-fai, 
Pulawat kini-faUy Satawat kini-/au, Lamotrek gili-fau, Sonsorol giri- 
fai, St. Davids gini-fai = the Hibiscus, Nuku-oro hau, id, (perhaps 
Marquesan vaute, aute). Cf. Motu (British New Guinea) vahuvahu, 
the Chinese rose (Hibiscus sp.) Perhaps Pelews kara-mal is con- 
nected with Yap kal (r tc I). 

The Futuna correlative is remarkable, and will no doubt induce 
many to accept the kal prefix as meaning " bark " (the name naturally 
given to the tree for its economic value). In Futuna kalaua means 
the bark of trees, or strips of bark. 

Another class of words for the Hibiscus tiliaceus is found in Mokil 
pd, Pingelap pS, Mariannes pago, Tagalog and Pampanga balibago. 

Nutmeg-tree. — Ponape karara. Compare Moriori kara, aromatic, 
Maori kakara, sweet scented, Hawaiian ala, scented, wahie-ala, laau- 
ala, the sandal-wood. Samoan sasala, a^ala, sweet scented, as of 
flowers, Tongan kakala, Tahitian aara (id.),, Mangaian kakara, of the 
scent of flowers. The Samoan name of the tree itself is atone, alto- 
gether a distinct root. 

The Barringtonia speciosa. — Fruits used for poisoning fish . ( 1 ) Ponape 
and Pingelap ui, ud. Cf. Tahitian and Samoan vl, the spondias dulcisy 
(2) Central Carolines and Mortlocks kul and kun, probably so called from 
its handsome festoons of crimson and cream-coloured flower tassels. 
CJ. Persian gul, a rose, a flower. This word is prefixed to many 
plant-names and flower-namefe by the Persian writers and poets. 

The Polynesian names hutu, futu, and *^utu, seem connected with 
a root meaning " to float." The seeds of this tree are found amongst 
the driftwood and weed at high-water mark on all the low coral islands, 
floated in on the tides. This accounts for the extremely wide diffusion 
of the tree in the Pacific and for the wonderful agreement in the name 
on widely separated islands. On Nuku-oro it is called kava-hutu, 
CJ. Maori hutu-kawa, the Metrosideros tomentosa, hutu (Ascarina 
lucida), Solomon Islands puputu, the Barringtonia, Tagalog buton, 
hoeton, Pampanga putat, Mariannes puting, pouting, British New 
Guinea budoa, budahudu (an allied tree), Uluthi Ivr-puth, Mokil si-pit, 
si-put (si is an unconscious article), Kusaie pwosptvus. 

The Banyan Tree. — Polynesian aoa (ubique), Ponapean oio, aio, 
Kusaie ao, Mortlocks ao, Yap ao, Nuku-oro doa, Ruk ao, Pelews aigi, 
gaigij Mariannes hoda -(sp,), British New Guinea oroa, name of a tree 
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(Yary R. Guiana aroa, asacrecl tree). Perhaps compare Sanscrit astoatth, 
the banyan tree. The worn-down Polynesian correlatives are doubtless 
from some such harder ancient form. In the central Carolines the 
islanders appear to confuse the name with that of the native chestnut 
and the Hibiscus (gili-au, kiliau). 

The Mangrove, — Species used for dyeing reddish-brown. This family 
is well represented in Ponape, the coast-line being suirounded by a dense 
mangrove-belt, in many places over a mile in thickness. The common 
variety is called ak^ and is much used for spears, poles, rafters, digging 
and husking-sticks. Cf> Maori oka, to pierce, oka, rafter, Samoan o'a, 
a husking-stick, Marquesan and Mangaian oka, a rafter, M angarevan 
oka, a digging-stick, Tongan hoka, a cross-timber, Paumotan eoka, a 
fork, dart. Another variety used for dyeing is called chong (chong, 
dye, colour). Cf. Polynesian tongo, the mangrove ; probably from 
Aryan root ting or teng, to dye. Motu (N.G.) togo, the mangrove. 
C/. Latin tingere, tinctum, tincture, 

Thespesia populnea. — Native rosewood, much used for carving into 
bowls, clubs, paddles, etc. Polynesian miro, milo, Ponape pena, pona, 
Kusaie panga, pal, Mortlocks mereta, Yap honaheng, hengeheng, Mokii 
and Pingelap pene, Ruk pile, Nuku-oro miro, pengipengi, Mariannes 
hanalo, Pampanga hulakan. Perhaps the tree names in Sanscrit, her, 
heri, or hel, are connected. In Sanscrit pilu is the name of several 
forest trees. 

Erythrina indica. — Known as ngatae, netae, and atae, in Polynesia, 
where it is very widely spread. In Samoa the brilliant flowers are 
called ^aWalo. The Ponapeans name, it jiar ; they also name a year, 
or season, choun-i-par, or par, because they divide up their year into 
two seasons of six months each, at the time of the appearance of the 
red flowers about April or May. In Sanscrit pari, time, season, and 
the Erythrina is called pari-hhadra and jmri-jat ipari-hhadra, the time 
of the fifth solar month). There are two sorts of par in Ponape : para- 
pein, female, and para-man, male ; the bark of the latter is a tonic 
in the native pharmacopoea. The Erythrina is common in Queensland 
and in the Illawarra district of New South Wales. 

Timber trees. — Ponapean kanau, a tall bush-tree with wrinkled 
seeds like walnut, yielding firm timber. Futuna kanava, iron wood, 
Nuku-oro kanava^ a species of native ebony, Samoan anava, an ancient 
war-club, Motu (British New Guinea) kaleva, a club, Maori kanawa a 
war weapon. Ponapean ikoik, a variety of native ebony, very hard 
wood, Tahitian aito, ironwood (?), Maori ita, kita, ngita, tight, firm. 
Tahitian itoiio, hard, firm. 

Medicinal Plants and roots. — Ponape up, Kusaie up, a creeper of 
growth like Wistaria, the pounded roots of which are used for 
stupefying fish. Yap ydb (id.), Malayan ipoh, vegetable poison, the 
lipas tree, upas a milky juice extracted from the tree, Suht Archipelago 
tubf Malayan tuba,' described by Swettenham as a creeping plant, the 
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root of which when beaten gives out a poisonous juice, and this thrown 
into water stupefies fish and brings them to the surface ; menuba ikan^ 
is the phrase used for the process. The Ponapeans employ rip in their 
medicines cautiously and in minute quantities. Another curious herb 
is used by the Ponapeans to stupefy the Tentumuoi, a sort of yellowish 
or reddish jellyfish, a gelatinous creature which lurks in the cracks of 
the reef-coral, valued for making a savoury soup ; a bunch of kdm^ a 
variety of seaweed, is crushed up and laid on the hole, with a heavy 
stone to keep it in place, where the Tentumoi has withdrawn himself, 
in a little while, when the bunch is removed, he floats up limp and 
helpless. With Ponapean kdm compare Kusaian kdpf seaweed, and 
Japanese kobu, kombu, edible seaweed (Laminaria japonica). The 
Japanese use this as a vegetable. It is quite palatable to European 
tastes. During my stay on Panian, with a party of natives engaged 
in the collection of bdche-de-mer and sponges, a Nagasaki trading 
vessel came into Kiti harbour to load copra. She had many boxes 
of this prepared seaweed on board, and our good people at the 
fishery relished it well, and it often made its appearance in the camp 
rations. 

Ponapean inotj Mokil and Kiisaie and Pingelap ramakj a littoral 
tree with cruciform white flowers, large fleshy clubbed leaves used as 
tonic and febrifuge. In Nuku-oro it is known as manukct-pasanga, 
recalling the well-known Maori manuka, a tea-tree. Strangely enough 
in the Illawarra district of New South Wales, malluk, mUluk, and 
nudli are applied by the blacks to this same tea- tree scrub. It is 
an old Dra vidian tree-name. Mallika in Hindustani is the Arabian 
jessamine. 

Solanum sp. — Marquesan nuikomako (on Huahuna) sp., Indian 
mako sp. 

Pepper, — A very clearly defined plant-name all over the islands and 
in the dialects of India. We will take the (1) Polynesian words first, 
(2) then the Micronesian, then (3) the Hindustani and Sanscrit 
correlatives. 

(1) Maori poroporoy poporo (Solanum aviculare and S, nigrum) ; 
Rapa-nui poporo, a solanum, poporo-hiva, tobacco (i.e, the foreign 
poporo ; Tahitian oporo^ various kinds of capsicum or bird -pepper ; 
Hawaiian popolo, a variety of solanum ; Tongan bolo, bobolo, the bird- 
pepper ; Samoan polo, the bird-pepper, a small red capsicum. Polo-ite 
And polo-vao, varieties. 

(2) Mariannes pupul-on-aniti, the Piper ma^ropiper, a near relative 
of the Piper m^ethyaticumy known in New Zealand as the kawa-kawa, 
in Samoan as the ava^iva-aitUy and in Tahiti and Marquesas as the 
avaava-atua. The Marianne word exactly corresponds — meaning the 
pupul of the «;ods (aniti, anito = aitu). Its leaves are used in the 
Mariannes for wrapping up the betel-nut and lime. In Yap and 
Felews they call it gavui, kavui, or gahui, 

19 
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(3) A numerous family of Indian words connected : cf, Sanscrit 
pipalf the Piper longum; Dakh. pipla, the long pepper; Sanscrit 
pippcUi (id,) ; Hindustani (passim) pilpil, filfXy capsicums or pepper in 
general. 

Kava or Piper methyaticum. — In Polynesia ava or kava is used in 
an extended sense of strong drink in general. Similarly all over Micro- 
nesia there is a very peculiar word for the drink brewed from the kavct- 
root, which denotes as well coco-nut toddy (cf, Marquesan ava-ehi and 
Tahitian ava-haari) and strong drink in general. The word apparently 
is one of the numerous Japanese words scattered so plentifully amongst 
the Micronesian dialects, and even occurring here and there in the 
abraded and worn-down dialects of south and south-west Polynesia, to 
the astonishment of the philologist. 

Ponapean chakau, chokoy (1) the kava, (2) strong drink in general, 
chikorlewi, taka-rui, coco-nut toddy; Kusaie aeka, (1) the kava, (2) 
strong drink of all sorts, aaka, coco-nut toddy ; Mortlocks sakau, soke 
(id.) ; Mokil and Pengelap sakau, coco-nut toddy, aakormaimai, (1) 
the sweet unfermented toddy, (2) molasses ; Ngatik thakau, thakarui, 
strong drink, toddy ; Gilbert Islands taka-maimai, sweet toddy, taka- 
ruoruOy sour, fermented toddy; Marshall Islands sakor^maimai, sweet 
toddy ; Malay tHaky tvdk kldpa, coco-nut toddy. In Philippines the 
vinegar prepared from sour toddy is called suka, tuka, suko, tuko, Cf, 
Japanese sake, saka, rice-spirit, wine, strong drink in general. 

Coconut Toddy. — The Philippine Island word for the toddy (tuba) 
is probably from a Semitic root meaning "sweet." Cf, the words for 
sugar-cane, and their comparatives. 

Another set of words occur idiomatically in the Central and 
Western Carolines : Mortlocks ati, Yap atchif, Uluthi kati, Ruk ati, 
Lamotrek and Ifalik kdrri, kdsri, Satawal and Pulawat kdsi, kdsri, 
Uleai kdrri, kdrri, Sonsorol gasi, St. Davids gati. 

Quite possibly the root underlying these forms is the Sanscrit 
khatta, kharsh, sour ; which appears in Ponapean kdrrer sour, katik 
bitter, Japanese kara^hi, karai, sour. The two allied roots, kar and 
khat, exist side by side in Sanscrit with all manner of modifications. 

The Japanese word for strong drink has penetrated even to Peru. 

The chicha, or maize-beer, is called in Quichuan heka, and seke, sokoi, 
clearly evidence of an early trading communication. 

Tobacco, — Rapa-nui poporo-hiva, the foreign poporo or solanum, 
Maori poroporo, poporo, a solanum, Samoan sului, a native cigarrete, 
sai, a bundle of tobacco, Malayan sirih, leaf of betel-pepper used to wrap 
up betel-nut for chewing, Sonsorol teroi (id,), Quichuan sairi, tobacco. 

Maize, — Samoan sana, Quichuan (Peru) sara, Indian juar, jinor, 
jawa/ra (id,), Sana in Samoan is a curious word. Is it a true Samoan 
word ? Is it the name of some local reed-cane or grass newly applied ? 
In any case the Quichuan word is not a modern introduction, and its 
faithful coincidence with the Indian is very remarkable. 
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Calabash, — Maori tawha, take, taha (id,), Favorlang tahoy a gourd, 
Tahitian taha, a coco-nut bottle, Malay lahu (I to t), a gourd, Malagasy 
voa-tavo, a calabash, Sanscrit tomha, a calabash, also lavu, a gourde 
calabash. Cf, also Mota tavai (id.), Battak tahurtabu (id,). 

Class (/) — Flowers, Ferns, and Grasses. 

Gardenia. — In Polynesian pua, so-called from its fragrant white 
flowers (pua also equals flower), Ponapean pur, (1) the gardenia, (2) a 
flower in general. Cf, S&nscrit phul, a flower, laSitm Jlos, Jloris (id), 

Ilang-Uang (Cananga odorata), — Samoan mosooi, Karotongan 
motooif Ponape chair-en-uai, the Cananga (i.e., foreign blossom), 
chair in U and Mutalanim = flower (elsewhere pur). Cf, Mortlocks 
and Ruk sair, a flower, and Javanese sari (id,). Compare San- 
scrit baur, the mango-flower. 

Common Fern, — Maori m/iruhe (id,), Nuku-oro ruhe (id.), 
Ponapean marek (id,). Perhaps, however, Maori m^ruhe and anruhe 
are akin, and are to be referred to Japanese toarahi, fern, Yap 
warubarub, waruburub (id,). 

Lily, — Maori rengarenga (the N.Z. lily), Japanese renge, the lotus 
flower. In Ponape and Kusaie the lily is called kiop, kiuf. Can any 
Indonesian student throw light on the origin of these last two names ? 

Hart-tongue Fern or Birdsneat Fern, — Ponapean talik. Probably 
connected with Malay taringa, an ear, taring, a prong, with the idea 
of projection. Perhaps the Ruk word tanaka, a tongue, and the Cen- 
tral Carolines tallak, dilak, and sHak, a spear, come from the same 
root. 

Flowers, <kc, — Quichua mokom/oko, a piperaceous plant ; Marquesan 
m^hmiako [sp, Solanum). Philippine Islands and Sulu Archipelago 
(passim) sampa^ga, a flower (especially appled to jessamine or Cananga 
odorata), Javanese champaka (id,). Macassar champa^ga, a flower. 
C/, Indian champa, champak, a tree bearing a fragrant yellow 
flower; its flower Michelia champaca. Thence probably Hindu 
champak, splendour : clw/makta, bright, brilliant ; chamikar (Sanscrit), 
gold; chatnai, copper - coloured — cognate with Samoan sam>asam>a, 
yellow. Perhaps the Favorlang (Southern Formosa) is akin — sammi- 
sam, a chaplet, garland of flowers. 

Lastly, for the word '^tree" itself there are three remarkable classes 
of words : — 

(1) The Ponapean tuka, Ngatik thuka (perhaps also the Kusaian 
sak) may be connected with the Malayan tunggvl, the stump of a 
tree, and with Maori take (id,), 

(2) A large class of words very widely extended appears to show 
the intrusion of prehistoric Mongolians or very early Dravidians in 
Micronesian waters. Cf, Yap and Ngoli kaqibei'y Gilbert Islands 
A^ai; German New Guinea kai and ai\ British New Guinea A;ait(^i 
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kai-pui, hau, au, and kai^u ; Mamnnes hayo (k U> h, & commoo 
letter-change in Mariannes) ; Sulu Archipelago kaj/u and kahoi ; 
Tagalog, Bikol, Panayan, and Ilocan kahoi (Ilocaa also kaj/u) ; Panga- 
sinan quieo; Malayau kayut. Compare Atmamese kai and Japanese 
it. In Hindustani gachh = a tree. 

(3) A very curious word appears in the Central Carolines, and 
apparently re-appears in distant French Guiana — Mortlock Islands 
ura, a tree ; Pidawat, Uluthi, Lamotrek and Ifalik and Sattwal, ira, a 
tree ; Solomon Islands uroi, a tree. Cf. Oyampi (Quiana) iouira, 
ouira, a tree; Emerillon (Quiana) loira, ouira (id.). Elsewhere the 
word seems to be unknown. 




PALOLO, A SKA-WORM EATKN BY THE 

SAMOANS. 



Bt the Rev. John B. Stair, 
Lui YicuH OT Si. Abnaud ; forhebIiT or Sahoi, 



nOREMOST among the many strange and singular products 
of Samoan eeaa may be reckoned this remarkable marine 
curiosity, whicli appears on tlie surface of the ocean off 
cei-tain parts of the island, for a short time only, during 
two daya of two months in each year, and ia never by any chance seen 
on any other occasion ; but, short as ita visits are, it ia eagerly sought 
after, and held in such universal esteem as to be considei-ed a national 
luxury, 

PaUolo (a contraction of pa'aAolo), luscious crab, is the Samoan 
name of a remarkalile species of sea-worm found under peciiliai- 
circurastances in some parts of Samoa. They appear with the greatest 
regularity and certainty on portions of two days in each of the nibntha 
of October and November — namely, the day before and the day on 
which the moon ia in her last quarter. They appear in much greater 
numbers on the second than on the firat day of their rising, and are 
only seen for two or three hours in the early part of each morning on 
the days of their appearance. At the first dawn of day they may be 
ieti, by the hand, swimming on the surface of the sea ; and, as the day 
advances, their numbers increase, so that by the time the sun has risen, 
tiionaands may be seen in a very smalt apace sporting merrily during 
&Ka.v short visit to the surface of the ocean. On the second day they 
a[^>ear at the same time, and in a similar manner, but in such countless 
myriads that the surface of the ocean, near the reef, is covered with 
them for a considerable extent. After sporting for an hour or two on 
each day of their appearance, in the two months named, they disappear 
until the next season ; and not one is ever seen during the intervening 
time. Sometimes when plentiful at one island in one month, scanTely 
Koy are seen the next; but they always appear with the greatest 
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regularity and certainty at the times mentioned. They are only found 
in certain parts of the islands, genei-ally near the openings of the reefs, 
or portions of the coast on which much fresh water is found ; but this 
is not always the case. 

In size they may be compared to very line straws, of various 
lengths. They vary also in their colours — green, brown, white, and 
speckled — whilst in appearance and modes of swimming they may be 
said to resemble small snakes. They are very brittle, and, if broken 
into several pieces, each piece swims off as though it were an entire 
worm. No particular direction appeared to be taken hy them in 
swimming ; but during their short visit to the surface they were 
constantly in motion. I watched carefully as the day broke to see 
whether they came from seaward, or rose from the reef, and feel 
assured they came from its mysterious caverns. The natives are very 
fond of them, and calculate with great exactness the time of their 
appearance, which they always look forward to with much interest. 

The worms are caught in small funnel-shaped baskets, beautifully 
made, with handles about the upper centre. These baskets are skilfully 
glided over the surface of the ocean, and the worms emptied out as 
required into another receptacle. When taken on shore, the worms 
are tied up in leaves in small bundles and baked. Large quantities 
are eaten uncooked, but, either cooked or uncooked, they are uni- 
versally eateemed a great luxury. Such is the strong desire to eat 
palolo shown by all classes, that, immediately the fishing parties reach 
the shore, messengers are despatched in all directions, bearing large 
quantities to parts of the islands on which none are found. 

The foregoing remarks were the results of very many conversations 
with the natives concerning the habits of the 2)alolo ; and also of a 
personal visit of inspection I paid to one of the famous fishing-grounds 
at Fangaiofo, near my first residence on Upolu, in November, 1843 — 
at which place the palolo is generally plentiful, and regularly obtained. 

Palolo Fishing. 

We started early (at 2 a.m.) on account of the tide, and reached 
the fishing-grounds long before daylight. We rested until just before 
daybreak, when all became excitement and bustle, quite a small fleet 
of canoes putting off from the shore to watch for the rising of the 
palolOf for such is its mode of appearing. Canoes were being slowly 
and silently paddled about in every direction, the eagerly expectant 
fishers frequently feeling with their hands to find if the palolo had 
risen. Just at the first peep of day a few were felt, but as the day 
broke they rose in myriads, sporting over the surface of the bay, and 
then the scene became most exciting and interesting. 

At limes all was silent, not a voice to be heard ; the whole body of 
fishers, male and female, being simply intent upon collecting as much 
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palolo as possible. Some were in canoes, some swimming, others 
wading on the reef; whilst many again were to be seen watching 
keenly along the shore-fringe for any stray worms that might be 
washed up by the surf. As the day wore on there was much rivalry 
shown, and loud shouts of laughter or wran|L(ling attested the keenness 
of the pursuit and eagerness of the fishers ; whilst now and then one 
more eager than the rest, and having a thought ms to the reputed origin 
of the coveted supply, would call out in a loud voice, heard above all 
the din and confusion, " Suesue e, /anau tele mai " (" Suesue e, bring 
plentifully "), in allusion to the native belief that palolo is the offspring 
of the " 8ue" a singular fish (sometimes poisonous, Tetrodon) that has 
the power of inflating itself, balloon-fashion, and which the natives 
think gives birth to the palolo. Hence the reduplicated call of the 
eager fisherman to the sue, to bring forth plentifully. After an hour 
or two hours diligent fishing, the palolo disappeared, and the whole 
party made for the shore, and bent their way homewards to divide and 
distribute their takings. 

The second day the palolo always rises in much greater quantity 
than on the first day, and then disappears entirely, not one being ever 
seen until the next year ; but then returning at the same time and for 
the same period. The whole thing is a profound mystery, and one 
most difficult to unravel. 

One very remarkable fact in connection with palolo is the naming 
of the months of the year in the districts in which it is mostly found. 
July and August are in these districts respectively named " le palolo 
mua " and " le palolo muri " (the palolo first, and the palolo last) 
whereas palolo never appears until October and November. I cannot 
understand why these two months, which have no reference whatever 
to palolo, should be thus named. But the fact remains. The names 
of the other months are significant and instructive. 

The usual mode of reckoning for the appearance of the palolo is 
singular : — 



No. Date. 



Distinotive Name of Day. 



1 


Oct. 7 




le<ale<a 


2 


. 8 




Fe'i-te-tele 


8 


. 9 




Ata-tai 


4 


. 10 




Fana'e-i-ele 


5 


.11 




Po-o-le-Sa 


6 


. 12 




Popo-loloa 


7 


. 13 




ff • 


8 


. 14 






9 


.16 






10 


.16 







Remarks. 

One night after full moon 
Large cuttle-fish abound 
Ata-a-tai — moon sets after daylight 
A discoloured tide 
Night of Le Sa 
Long nights 

// 
Prepare to catch Palolo 
A small quantity taken 
In abundance 



At one time I thought palolo was peculiar to Samoa, but I have 
since ascertained that it is also found at Fiji, where it is called balolo, 
and eaten by the natives. A correspondent of the " Field " says that 
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**They are called balolo, and make their first appearance in October, 
wliich month the natives call Balolo lailai, or little balolo, as the worms 
appear only in small quantities. They appear again in vast numbers 
about November 25th, and give that month the name of Balolo levu, 
or great balolo." The writer adds, '* The natives can tell almost the 
day when these worms will appear ; and by keeping men oti the look- 
out for a white and red scum which appears on the water just before 
the balolo rise, they can tell when they are near, and rarely miss 
them." At Samoa also, a small fish (0 le nwsimosi-palolo) is said to 
be observed the day before the appearance of palolo. 

It is interesting to notice the fact that these marvellous visitors 
appear on precisely the same months and times and manner at each of 
these two widely separated groups — of Samoa and Fiji — and that their 
manner of rising from the reef should be alike in both places. 

The Samoans, however, know exactly the time of their appearing — 
namely, the day before and the day of the . moon's being in her last 
quarter. I was not informed of the interesting fact mentioned by the 
writer in the " Field," of the white and red scum appearing as the 
precursor of the rise of the worm, but I have no doubt it was the same 
at Samoa. 

General Description op Palolo, 

Shortly after my return to England in 1845, I left a number of 
specimens of these worms with the Curator of the British Museum ; 
and later on they were described by J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1847, -p. 17, from which I 
extract the following : — 

The Rev. J. B. Stair kindly presented numerous specimens of this 
sea-worm to the British Museum ; but, unfortunately most of the 
specimens are broken into short pieces, and, as yet, I have not been 
able to discover any specimens with a head. It appears to be a new 
genus, allied to ^^ Arenicola" which may be thus described : — 

^^ Palolo" (Gray). — Body cylindrical, separated into equal joints, 
each joint with a small tuft of three or four spicula on the middle of 
each side. Head (?) Last joint ending in a couple of tentacles. 
Eggs, globular. 

Palolo viridisy N.S. — Green, with a row of round black spots down 
the middle of the dorsal (?) surface ; one spot on the middle of each 
joint. Hab. Navigator Islands, 




THE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



Bi Algiakdeb Sband, of Chatbah Iblandb. 



Chap. XII.— MARRIAGE. 

HMONG the Morioris all matters or ceremonies relating to 
marriage are classed under the head of tdhU, while the 
charms used by suitors to induce unwilling dumsels or 
widows to yield to their suit were called dUth^ also 
B (he) taki, an induction. 

As a rule marriages were arranged by the parents and relatives of 
both parties, which when agreed to, all then joined in collecting the 
food to be oaten at the feast on the celebration of the marriage. 
This feast was called hinakai, nearly equivalent to kai-hapainffa in 
Maori, although not bearing exactly the same meaning. The food 
having been collected, the relatives of the bridegroom went through 
the ceremony of offering or presenting the food gathered to the 
relatives of the bride, who in their turn acknowledged it by returning 
the compliment. It does not appear, however, that it was accepted by 
either party, but was produced and eaten at the feast by all present. 

As the Morioris did not possess taro or kumara, their stock of 
fbod to draw on was much more limited than that of their Maori 
brethren, and gave them some trouble to callect. Fern-root, and all kinds 
of fish, being the easiest obtained, were supplemented by land- and sea- 
birds, according to the time of year, as such were not killed iodiscrimi' 
nately, but only in their proper seasons. In the case of sea-birds, the 
young on the jwint of maturity only were used when in their fattest 
condition, just befoie being fully fledged and ready to fiy, the fat and 
flesh being the much prized delicacy called huahua by both Maoris and 
Morioris ; added to this, if available, preserved rortgomoana (flesh and 
blubber of all the smoller whales, cooked and buried in the earth, of 
which it may be mentioned one kind called pikitara was poisonous and 
was carefully avoided), together wich haraka {Corynocarpua Itevigata) 
20 
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nuts or kernels, first roasted in an oven, then the pulp stamped off, 
soaked in pits of water for not less than three weeks, but generally 
longer before being reka (lost their poisonous effect, which contorts 
and shrivels up the limbs of men and animals, but roasted and steeped 
sufficientlj is harmless). Regarding the fern-root it maj be added 
that what was used after roasting, had after pounding, all the strong 
yellow fibre taken out, leaving the gluten only to eat. Generally 
speaking the fern-root of the island is of a more fibrous and sourer 
character than that of New Zealand ; the best in the island, it is 
said, grew at Kaiparakau, Waitangi. 

The ceremony in connection with the celebration of a marriHge 
took place in the evening, but the feasting commenced the next day, 
meanwhile the house had been swept and mats (tukou) spread in 
parallel rows lengthwise of the house, the fire being in the centi'e with 
a trap in the roof to act as a chimney to let out the smoke. Darkness 
having set in, and the friends gathered, the young pair were placed 
close together near the centre, and the friends formed a circle round 
them, some of them having first plaited a thin rope of karetu grass (a 
fragrant tall grass), which was called the Kaha o Tane Matahu (rope 
of Tane Matahu, or god of marriage), placed it round the shoulders of 
the pair as they sat and knotted it, forming a ring then, called henga = 
circlet, upon which all present recited the following atahu : 



Atahu. 

• No Taketake, no Hurumanu ta urunga nei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
E tapu, e kura ; 

No Tukerangi, no Kaorangi ta urunga nei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
£ tapu, e kura ; 

No Eaupuhi, no Kauhoro ra ta urunga nei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
E tapu, e kura ; 

No Orohoro, no Horopari ra ta urunga nei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
E tapu, e kura ; 

No Marua, no Hhiakao ta urunga nei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
E tapu, e kura ; 

No Paopao, no Bokiha ta urunganei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
E tapu, e kura ; 

No Puriri, no Huatapu ta urunga nei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
E tapu, e kura ; 

No Karetu, no Taramea ta urunga nei, 
Matikedke ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
E tapu, e kura ; 

No Piripiri, no Pirinoa ra ta urunga nei, 
Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 
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E tapu, e kura ; 

No Mokimoki, no Patere ta urunga nei, 

Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei. 

E tapu, e kura ; 

No Manawai, no ro Tauira ta urunga nei, 

Matiketike ta urunga nei, marangaranga ta urunga nei, 

E tapu, e kura. 

The pillow is that of Taketake of Hurumanu, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise. 

It is saored, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Tukerangi of Kaorangi, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise. 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Eaupuhi of Kauhoro, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise, 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Orohoro of Horopari, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise. 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Marua of Hhiakao, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise, 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Paopao of Bokiha, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise. 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Puriri of Huatapu, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise, 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Earetu of Taramea, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise. 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Piripiri of Pirinoa, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise. 

It is sacred, it is nol)le ; 

The pillow is that of Mokimoki of Patere, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise, 

It is sacred, it is noble ; 

The pillow is that of Manawai of the Tauira, 

Let the pillow rise, let the pillow rise. 

It is saored, it is noble. 

To signify thereby that they were man and wife after this was 
done all present joined in singing arorpeJies (marriage songs) until late 
in the night, and even into the early morning, when tired out they 
went to sleep. The feasting commenced the ensuing day, but only at 
the regular meal-times, not indiscriminately, while portions were .set 
apart for absent relatives at a distance and carried to them, so that all 
might participate in the feast. It is said that when a large supply of 
food was obtained the feasting was prolonged over some days. 

The foregoing appears to have been the ordinary custom, but there 
also appears to have been at times exceptions to this rule, as in some 
cases women were forcibly taken by a taua, or war-party (so-called), by 
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way of satisfaction for insults and injuries sustained, and were some- 
times retaken if they wished to return, or might escape themselves. 
If it so happened that the women thus taken were married ones, a 
relative living among those who seized them would frequently take 
them back and return them to their friends. With very few excej)- 
tions it appears that no woman was detained against her will otherwise 
than temporarily. 

In ceiiiain instances when a relative had been overlooked, and had 
not been invited to or partaken of the marriage feast, if he heard that 
the woman was ill-treated by her husband, he would take his revenge 
by takintj^ her away from her husband and restoiing her to her relations. 

As mentioned in a former chapter the marriage of close connections 
such as first cousins was much disapproved of, and even when not so 
closely related, as in the case of second and third cousins, the others, to 
show their disapprobation of marriages between close relatives, sung a 
song by way of contempt, calling it tivare (incestuous). 

So far as is known, none of the customs common to the Maori 
obtained amongst the Morions, such as taking a woman from her 
husband or the man she loved by her relatives who disapproved of the 
marriage, in order to give her to one of their own choice, when in the 
conflict which frequently ensued the woman was nearly torn to pieces, 
maimed, or killed for rage by one of her own people to prevent her 
marrying against their choice. This was in all probability for the 
reason that life with them owing to the law of their ancestor Nunuku 
was sacred ; the only approach to it was in the case of people betrothed 
by their parents, where the woman would be prevented from taking 
other than their choice, but if determined and obstinate generally had 
her own way.* 

Nevertheless their married women appear in a great measure, if 
not chiefly, to have been the main cause of their quarrels among them- 
selves, owing to their amours with others, thereby inducing kangaa 
(curses) and the consequent taua expeditions, to obtain satisfaction for 
the insult, honour being satisfied as before stated by the first blood- 
shed or an abrasion of the skin. Another cause there is every reason 
to believe operated amongst them, that, unlike their Maori sisters, they 
did not stand in any imminent danger of losing their lives for any 
laxity in their morals any more than their husbands — the worst injury 
that might befal them being a severe thrashing from the injured hus- 
band. 

The atahu given is said to be the one always used on such occa- 
sions. It certainly is an old one, and the commencing words, no take- 
take, no hurumanu, are frequently found in ancient Maori karakias, 



* There doeB not appear to have been anything equivalent to divorce, other 
than the neglect shown to the unfavoured wife when the husband was possessed 
o| more than ope^ as shown in some of their songs (karamihas). 
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shewing the common use and knowledge of the words by the race in 
remote times, and not improbably in the same manner before their 
migrations. 

With reference to the names given, the Morioris were unable to 
afibrd much explanation either of the meaning or cause of use, but 
briefly it may be said the pillow was symbolical of the marriage and is 
likened to heaven or the sky, to features on earth such as marua 
hollow, hhiakao, long slope; to trees, puriri (Vitex littoralisy N.Z.) 
and huatapUy both unknown here ; to karetu, a fragrant grass, taramea 
or tarata (Aciphylla squarrosa)^ piripiri and pirinoa, kinds of burr, 
mokimokif a New Zealand plant, used as a scent for oil but not known 
here, patere^ unknown, manawai, probably "influence of water" = a 
charm, and tauira of the acolyte as indicating its sacred or religious 
character. 

E Aba-Pehb (Na Ramgitauba, or Banoititama). 

1 Tenei ka tangata, ro mai nei ka imi, 

Eo tch aranga, ko t' okahewahewa, ko te makukutu ; 

E tchiro ki a Tchutengana 1 Eo wai koa eno koe P 

" Eo au nei ko tamataringa, ko tamahokotariDga." 

Ea te pao ra tchute o ta maro, 

Ea kapi ra tch ara i a Maui, 

Tara uru, tara tia, whakataka kopa ki rangi teina whareirei, 

Eorerotia e koe ki a ratau a te tere papaiaruwaru, 

E' here tatai ki ta rahiti, kore tahi, kore tahi koi. 

Tore tatai, puhipuhiki ta uruhuru, 

Eo koe a rangi ke taka pokere i whiti ; 

Pooti 1 hhiore te kiri wheke. 

2 Ea ta ina ka hara pepe, ka ta ina ra, 
Ea pou, ka pou ra. 

Naki tohuna ka tch oro ki Waipe, 

Toto mai ana pupa-nini*kawa, 

Ea mat* ia taku tuna whakatauira. 

Ma konei ake taua ma tch ara tu marua, tu hhiakao, tu tauhorihori, 

Mange nei i tche pauu a kotau e Tokotoko-turangi e ; 

Ea mat' ia taku mokopuna, 

Eo wai koe ? " Eo ro Papa-tauwhara, Tam'-anau-toh-ata, 

Pepe-a-kora.*' Ea kai i to ate mutu. 

1 Behold the men, the peopleooming hither. 

Their appearance (is) shadowy and miserable (or thin) ; 

Look at Tchutengana (a god) 1 Who indeed are you P 

** *Tis I, the listening son, the son with ears to listen." 

The maro is stained black. 

Closed is the way by Maui, 

Tara uru, tara tia, whaliataka kopa ki rangi teina whareirei. 

Tell them the partyfrom the deepest (or bottomless) depths, 

That they go by the shore, by the rising sun — all gone, all gone indeed 

Go in line, decorate with feathers. 

Thou O heaven grow dark from afar ; 

Pooti I see the clear sky appears. 
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2 The flax is roasted, it is roasted (heated until soft), 
It is burnt, it is burnt. 
Mine is the eel thrown to Waipe (a place), 
(While) lying is mj pupu-nini-kawa (shell-fish), 
My sacred eel is dead. 

Let us go hither by the way which is hollow, sloping, uncertain^ 
Give me some of your paxias,, O Tokotoko-turangi ; 
My grandchild has been killed. Who are you ? 
(I am) " Papa-tauwhara, Tam'-anau-i-tch-ata, Pepe-a-kura." 
Eat your stumpy liver (a curse). 



E Ara Pehe (Te Pito o Uetaha). 

Takina atu koe ki ta uru, 
•Takina atu koe ki ta uru, 
E tapu te reo, te ki, te whakatonga, 
Taihoro whakauru ki to wai e tona puhipuhi tangi riuriu, 
Whakaariwhio ta uiho o Tongo nui, ta uiho o Tongo nui ; 
Ea tae au ki ri po horomanga a tai i ko, 
Ta uiho a Titapu, e mono ko ro pakau, 
Tihe te pito o tch eriki, te pito o tch eriki, 
Eo uru mahu iho, 
Te ko waw' te kitea to pito, e. 

Be thou extended to the south. 

Be thou extended to the south, 

Sacred be the voice, the speech, the silence. 

Let it pervade (the karakia). Dip into the water in which he puffs and cries ; 

Consider the intent of Tongonui, the intent of Tongonui, 

I will reach the night swallowed up by yonder tide, 

The intent of Titapu (remote ancestor) place m the hand, 

Sneeze the navel of the lord, the navel of the lord, 

'Tis healed and well, 

Lest shortly should thy navel be seen. 

With reference to the ara pehes it is somewhat difficult now to 
arrive at a definite conblusion as to what particularly constituted one, 
but in all probability they were elastic and comprehensive. 

The word pe*e is found in Rarotonga as a song, and in all proba. 
bility as in Maori of some particular class, such as waiata^, puhasy 
hakas, and so forth, and a comparison might prove interesting. They 
appear with the Morioris to have represented songs of rejoicing or 
mirth chiefly, although in the examples here given there does not 
appear much of the latter. 

Both were given as ara pehes, but the first was said by some of the 
old men to be a ngaUnga {matakitey or vision) of a chief called Rangi- 
taura, who was unWell at the time, and after returning from the rocks 
getting pauas (mutton-fish) went to his house, where all night he was 
worried by the spirits, whose words he caught, and next day recited in 
the form given above to his people, who learned them immediately. 
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The woi'ds of the whole thing, in common with such enigmatical 
iitternnceg, a|)|)ear aomewhat obscui'e and no satisfactory I'endering 
could be obtained of one line. The other ara pake (Te Pito o Uetaka) 
apjwai's from its com|)oaition to pertain to Tohiiiga, and a verbnttm 
translation does not Beeni to convey much light in regard to the 
references, known only to the old men, which would explain the whole. 



Tapui aha taku tapai 
Tapu: aha takn tapi ' 
Tapai aha taka tapui 
Tapni aha taku tapui 



? tapai kor[to ; 
? tapui tarata ; 
F tapui takelake ; 
tapui huruhuru a 



Pera hoki ra tapu nuku, tapu rangi, 
O ki, □ ki te leo hokotangi le wai korito. 



What chaim is thia aharm of mi 
What oharm ie this charm of 
What ohaim is this aharm of 



3 F a charm ot Eorito ^harawlutra) \ 
i P a charm ot Tarata ; 
i F a stem oharm ; 



What charm ie this oharm ot mine ? a bird leather charm ; 

Like as also the saored power ol earth, the uicred poner ot heaven. 

Of speeeh, ot speech ot the voice. Let the koiito sound. 

The above charm is one of many others used by a man to induce a 
woman to fall in love with him, when he fails to impress her otherwise, 
In the first place, having gathered the centre leaves or shoots (korito) 
either of wharawhara {Astelia Bfmkaii) or tarata = taramea (Aciphylla 
sgttarrosa), the next proceeding was to watch an opportunity and put 
a portion of it secretly into the woman's mouth when asleep, or 
surreptitiously place a bird's feather in her hair, and then recite the 
cliarm. Or again make a circlet of karetu (a scented grass), placing it 
quietly where she unobservlngly might sit upon it, and then use the 
charm. 





'0 IE TALA lA TAEMA MA IfA-FANUA. 



By the Rev. Sauugl Ella. 



LIJaMJR. FRASEB'S papers of "Some Folk-songs aud Myths from 
EtkImm ^■'"^c^"* ^i^^ ^ ^" addition to the folk-lore of Polynesia 
P*?fcR^ which is being preserved in your valuuble Journal. Dr. 
Fraser is not an expert in the Junguage or customs of the 
Saraoans, no your readers must allow for inaccuracies in both the 
Samoan text and renderings. The MS. records were written by 
natives, Hud therefore it is difficult for one not familiar with the 
language to transcrihe them. No attention is given by the natives to 
punctuation, and words are divided which should be joined, und united 
that oua;ht to havti been separated. 

To these legendary tales very little impoi'tance, as to their mytho- 
logical character, can be attached ; and although they pourtraj much of 
the manners and customs of the people of a past age, useful to the 
ethnologist, some allowance must be made for sensational exaggera- 
tions. They should be taken in the same way as we receive Scandi- 
navian songs and fairy tales, or as the lately published work of 
"Australian lieyendary Tales," by Mrs. K. Langloh Parker, of the 
Natrau river : fabulous, liut useful as depicting aboriginil habits and 
customs. 

. The Samoan legendary tales were composed originally by tbe/atU' 
peae (song-compilerR) of the tribes, and were handed down orally from 
generation to generation, and several are found in varied versione 
tfaroughuut the eastern islands of the Pacific. This fact of the wide- 
spread character of these tales denotes that they are of great antiquity, 
and that the people of the various groups had a common ancestry. 
These myths and songs formed p:irt of the night eiitertiiinments of the 
maiorpo (night watch) and aiva (Mnori, kiiva). They comprise mostly 
recitatives given by theya(M, and songn or choruses by the assembly. 

• Joonml of the Polynesian Society, tol. y, p. 171. 
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Any remarkable event would supply a foundation for a legendary 
tale. Probably the birth of a monstrosity, such as these twins, started 
the cue for beings like Taema and Na-fanua.* I do not suppose there 
is any reference to the Hindoo gods. The fishermen^s idol of Huahine, 
Society Islands, represents twin figures corresponding with Titi-ma-Titi. 
The same figures are used to ornament their canoes and handles of 
fans, &c.t That the continent of India, and not the Malay Archi- 
I)elago, was the original seat of the Polynesian race is not a new theory. 
It has been entertained for many years by several of the missionaries 
familiar with the people. " Malayo-Polynesian " has been retained as 
a distinctive name, without endorsing the old exploded idea. 

A few additional notes on this Tola *o Taema ma Norfanua may 
be helpful. To facilitate reference I will give them by the numbers of 
the sections adopted by Dr. Fraser : — 

9. The genealogy given goes back to a very early period ; fatu m^ 
Le-eleUe^ as one might say, to Adam and Eve. 

Mavaega, — A farewell oflTering, or parting instructions. See 16. 

Tilafaiga, — The origin of tatooing in Samoa is attributed to two 
amphibious goddesses, Tilafainga and Taema, who swam from Fiji to 
Samoa, and on reaching the land, sang — 

** Tattoo the men, bat not the women t 
Tattoo the men, but not the women ! '* 

It is said they meant the reverse, but in their excitement sang as they 
did. The result was that males only were tattooed in Samoa. Among 
the Melanesians females only are tatooed, or cicatrized, on the face, 
arms, and breasts. In Samoa the tatooing extends, in artistic figures, 
from the waist to the knees. In Rarotonga and Marquesas the tattoo 
in some cases covered the whole body. The age at which a young man 
was tattooed, was at a time when he was thought fit to contract 
marriage, or engage in war. The operation (a very painful one) was 
seldom performed ofi-hand, but in patches, as the sufiTerer was able to 
endure it, and would occupy some weeks. 

10. The introduction of taro, yams, <fec., to the islands is generally 
attributed to the goodwill of some aitu or other. There is an extensive 
variety of taro in Samoa, with some legends connected with each kind. 

Maai is composed of fermented bread-fruit. The trees produce more 
fruit than can be consumed at once, so, towards the close of the season, 
large quantities are gathered, and after being denuded of the outer 
skin, are placed in deep pits lined with ijl (chestnut) leaves, and 

* Such a birth, exactly similar to that of Titi-ma-Titi, occurred at Lifu, 
Loyalty Islands, during my residence there. 

t Fans were carried much as in China, Japan, and Corea, more for marks of 
dignity than for ordinary use. Specimens of the idol, &c., may be seen in the 
museam of the London Missionary Society. 

21 
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pressed together with layers of stones. In course of time the fruit fer- 
ments, and forms into a close mass. It is then dug out as required, 
and cooked for food, generally at a season when other vegetables are 
scarce. It is an ensilage highly prized by the natives. 

Lcifo at lea (then threw). — The respectful mode of passing anything 
to another was to throw it, as it was disrespectful to stand up before a 
superior or elder. Samoans are a punctiliously polite people. 

Pulou ^ulu (bread-fruit covering). — A bread-fruit leaf used as a 
wrapper for the masi when placed in the oven for cooking. 

11. Lega (turmeric). — Employed in anointing the hair and body 
with coco-nut oil, and in colouring and scenting native cloth (aiapo), 

' Ona la/eausij ua taitasi ma lo la la*au (Then they two swam off, 
each with her board, or stump of a tree). — When natives designed to 
swim long distances, they selected floats for the purpose, such as a 
board or a light trunk of a tree, or a collection of coco-nut husks, 
which helped to sustain them in the sea. A favourite sport of the 
young people is to ride over the surf of breakers on light floats of dried 
banana stumps. 

Tu/ou ma FUelei, — Tattooers of Fiji. From them Taema and Tila- 
fainga obtained tattooing instruments, which they conveyed to Samoa, 
according to another legend, and became the presiding spirits of the 
tufuga ta tatau (tattooers). Filelei and Tufou were also invoked at 
the operation, as in the verses given. The implements consisted of a 
miniature hoe, serrated with long fine teeth. These teeth are dipped 
into a preparation of charcoal from the candle-nut, and then tapped 
over the skin by a stick or small mallet. The punctures penetrate to 
the cutis vera, 

12. Malo and ToUalo. — Samoa for many generations was divided 
into two parties : the m/do, conquerors, and the toUalOy conquered and 
enslaved. Hence the frequent wars in the inevitable struggle for 
supremacy. 

Here we have a familiar incident of Samoan domestic life. Visitors 
entering a house ; the heads of the family are away, and have to be 
summoned to receive and entertain the visitors, although strangers. 
Samoans are noted for their hospitality. In eveiy important village 
there is a caravansary (fale tele) for the reception and entertainment 
of travellers, where they are provided with eveiy requisite free of cost. 

13. AliHtia lo outou fale, — An additional incentive to the pro- 
prietors to hurry back home to receive their guests. It was honoured 
by important visitors. 

Ua oulua maliu m^i : lau atala na I (You two have come ; 
welcome !). — A very general and respectful salutation. At their ybwo« 
(councils) speakers would call out the names and titles of the assembled 
chiefs, adding after each ** aloXa na ! *' (your honour is welcome). 

The goddesses made known their m^na (supernatural powers) and 
demanded the food which was sacred as the tribute to the conquerors, 
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and declared that they would change the condition of the conquered 
party to become the mcdo. The tribute (taulanga) of the district was 
to be henceforth paid to them. 

14. TJa fa^acdo i ai Savai^i uma i ia aitu, — On account of this 
deliverance of A*ea-i-sisifo (A*ea in the west) the whole of Savai*i 
honoured these aitu from Manual. Each district in Samoa had its 
tutelary deity, and each family its totem. Some were more especially 
respected as national deities in different districts. 

15. Tu mua le ^ava ia Norfanua^ ua ia tatalo (The cup was given 
first to Na-fanua, who prayed), &c.— The kava cup at feasts was borne 
to chiefs in rotation, according to their rank. As it was offered, the 
cup-bearer called out their names and titles, adding *Hhis is your kaya, 
may you live ! " The first receiving it would offer an oblation to the 
household deity, by pouring some on the fire-hearth, and praying for 
protection and prosperity. Here the names of the ancestors were 
invoked. 

Ia tonu mai so latou tapvbaH, — May their prayers be directed 
aright, and accepted. • 

16. La la fa^amavaega (their parting agreement). — Much import- 
ance was attached to these valedictory arrangements by chiefs and 
members of a household, and great reverence was shown in their 
observance. Like Jacob and Laban at Mizpah. 

The neutrality of Manuka in intertribal wars is regarded to this 
day. It is a land of peace. Tutuila, although connected by political 
and family relations with Atua, the eastern division of Upolu, is 
very rarely involved in the conflicts which agitate Upolu, Savai*i, and 
Manono. 




THE LEGEND OF PARA-HIA (TANIWHA.) 



As TOLD TO W. H. SKIHtlBR, BT Tn-TAHBEABA OP THE NoATl- 

Makb Branch of thb Ati-Awa Tbibe, at Pubamoi. 
Degehber l8T, 1896. 



HS the days of our ancestors, a great taniwha (monster of the 
lizard kind), whoae name was Para-hia, lived near Otahira. 
He was lord of all these lands, and his home was a rua 
(cave or hole) near the top of the ridge above \?here his 
remains now lie. My father told me when a boy that, in going 
up the Otuhira looking for eels, he bad seen the remains of Para- 
hia lying there, so that we of Ngati-Maru have come to the conclusion 
that Para-hia is now dead. 

But I will t«ll you how our ancestors found out the home or 
residence of this taniwha (Para-hia). They wished to extend their 
cultivations by clearing the bueh at this place, and for this purpose a 
flat toward the top of the ridge was fixed upon as a suitable place, 
being sheltered from the south winds by the ridge behind, and with 
aloping ground towards the north-east, Oyr ancestors had gathered 
for the purpose of clearing the bush, and the tokunga (priest) was 
uttering his incantations so as to prosper the work, as was usual in 
those days, when suddenly the heavens became overcast, and a great 
tempest arose, the lightning flashed, and the thunder crashed around 
them, together with a terrible storm of hail. The people, terrified, fled 
for shelter to an opening in the face of the hill close at hand. l%e 
storm continued with great fnrj', and noises were heard coming forth 
from the cave, into which they had fled for shelter. The tohunga 
(priest) perceived that some great infringement of the tapv, had taken 
place, and further, he became aware (guessed) that this was the home 
of the great monster {tanitnha) Para-hia. So taking some food and 
uttering his moat powerful incantations, he advanced alone further into 
the cave, and placed the food on the floor as a peace-oflering to quiet 
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the anger of the monster. By the aid of his powerful prayers, the 
iohunga succeeded in quieting the anger of Para-hia, and the storm 
suddenly ceased. The people then returned to their homes by the 
river, and from that time to this no Maori, excepting the tohunga, has 
dared go near the cave of Para-hia. 

After this event, and down to the time when we knew Pai-a-hia to 
be dead, it was the custom of the tohunga to offer the first-fruits of all 
our ancient food to this taniwha, to propitiate him in the people's 
favour. For instance, when the htrnara or taro crop was fit to be 
gathered in, the priest went into the garden, and taking one, the first 
to be dug of the season's crop, went forward alone to the entrance of 
Para-hia's residence, uttering his prayers and incantations. These 
were said to give warning of his approach, and at the same time to 
calm the anger of the monster ; for the consequences would be dreadful 
indeed should his anger arise. Having gained the cave, the kumara 
or ta/ro was laid at ths entrance, and after certain other prayers, the 
priest returned carefully to the vilh^e. 

This sacrifice was offered in the same way when the first bird of 
the season was speared, or the first fish caught, and so on through all 
the old Maori food. If this sacrifice was not offered, the wrath of 
Para-hia would arise, and as he was lord of all these lands, he would 
blast the kumara or tai-o crops, or the bird-spearing and snaring 
or eel-fishing would be a failure. 

This is the story as told by Tu-tanekalia, and he refused absolutely 
to go near the hole or cave of Para-hia. A similar taniwha is said to 
reside at the base of the cliff called Hnumea-nui, on Junction Road, 
near Nga-korako, Purangi, Taraaaki. 




NOTES AND QUERIES. 



[io8] Origin of tlie Canterbury Rock Drawings. 

In my note in the June number of this Journal, on the non-ooeurrenoe of flint 
implements among the pre-Ngai-Tahu tribes formerly inhabiting the South Island 
of New Zealand, I remarked that the curious symbolic paintings adorning the 
walls of many of the limestone caves and rook-shelters in Canterbury were the 
work of the older extmct Maori tribes. Since my note was published, Mr. A. 
Hamilton, of the Otago Uniyersity, has called my attention to similar remarks on 
the subject in John White's " Ancient History of the Maori." White's article on 
the Ngati-Mamoe— the real authors of most of the rock-drawings — is derived from 
a valuable paper by A. Mackay, Esq., Native Commissioner, entitled ** Ngati- 
Mamoe and South Island History," written forty years ago, and before that 
interesting people became extinct. In vol. iii, p. 305, White refers to the Ngati- 
Mamoe as follows : " Weakened by successive defeats (by the conquering Ngai- 
Tahu), and terrified at the treatment they met with from the dominant tribe, they 
ceased to build pas^ secreted themselves in caverns, and fled upon the approach of 
strangers. In Lyttelton Harbour there is a cave which formed the retreat of a 
small tribe ; near Timaru there are several, the sides of which are covered with 
rude images of men, fishes, (&c., which in like manner afforded shelter to this 
unhappy people. In course of time, however, peace was again renewed between 
the remnant of the Ngati-Mamoe and their conquerors, and a partial incorporation 
with the latter may be inferred from the existence of a hapu of that name amongst 
the Ngai-Tahu of the present time." When I wrote my note I had overlooked 
these remarks in Mr. Mackay's paper ; and, although I had reached the same 
conclusions respecting these pamtings independently, I cheerfully concede pre- 
cedence to that gentleman. From a careful study of the traditions and mythology 
of the South Island tribes, there seems to me little doubt that the rude impressions 
of men, lizards, fishes and mythical taniwhas are the work of the Ngati-Mamoe, 
while the apparently later, rarer, and better executed soroUwork-like sketches, 
closely resembling wood-carvings of the Ngai-Tahu, were probably the work of that 
people after their incorporation with or extinction of the Ngati-Mamoe. — W. W. 
Smith. 



[X09] Koliiwi and t<oiwi. 

In " Te Rehu-o-Tainui," p. 55^ occurs the word koiwi. This was in the MS. 
kohhci. " Koiwi " is misleading ; it is the skeleton, i.e., the bones unaccompanied 
by flesh. ** Kohiwi " is the earthly body, untenanted by an atv4i or Imu — at least 
among Tuhoe. I think this correction should be inserted, to avoid misconception. 
<^£lsdon Best. 
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[zzo] Abnormal Tusks. 

In Mr. Whitmore Monckton's paper on *• Goodenough Island, New Guinea," 
in the Journal, vol. vi., No. 2, p. 89, mention is made of a breast ornament con- 
sisting of a tusk forming almost a complete circle, which after Sir William 
Macgregor's judgment is made of a boar's tusk of unusual shape, whereas Sir 
James Hector '• identified it as belonging to a peculiar species of pig, which exists 
somewhere in or about the islands of the Malay Archipelago— that, as far as is 
known, does not exist in New Guinea." Having written recently on these 
abnormal boar tusks in the " Abhandlungen und Berichte des Eoniglichen 
Zoologischen Anthropologish-Ethnographischen Museums zu Dresden," 1896-97t 
vol. vi, paper No. 6 (" Saugethiere vom Celebes-und Philippines-Archipel "), I beg 
to offer a few remarks to the point. Sir James Hector, no doubt, had in mind the 
babirusa {Bahirusa alfurus, Less) from Celebes and Burn, a wild pig, which has, as 
is known long since, curved upper and lower canines. The lower ones abnormally 
even grow out to a circle, the point penetrating again into the bone and resting on 
the root of the tooth. On the plate, which I have the pleasure of forwarding to 
you by book post, you will find in fig. 2 such an abnormal bahirusa tooth, figured 
in situ. The highly valued breast ornaments in New Guinea and neighbourhood, 
however, are not from the bahirusa, but are abnormal lower boar tusks, grown 
into a circle in consequence of the upper canine being artificially (or accidentally) 
broken out. Under these circumstances the lower one developes itself into a 
complete circle, as it is not worn down by friction from the upper one, the point 
penetrating the bone of the jaw close to the root of the tooth. As years are 
required for this development, the natives put a great value on such a tooth, 
especially as a complete circle is seldom reached, these poor people being obliged 
to kill the pig earlier for food. In fig. 1 of the plate such a double tooth as breast 
ornament is represented. It was taken from a man killed in a combat, and is now 
in the Dresden Museum. The opinion that these circle teeth come from the 
bahirusa and have been imported to New Guinea from Celebes or Buru by trade 
has been expressed by other authorities also. But this opinion is not tenable, as 
is easily to be proved by comparing the form and structure of a bahirusa canine 
with these boar tusks. In my paper mentioned (p. 17-21), I have gone thoroughly 
into the matter, and my opinion since has been adopted genially, so far as I am 
aware.— A. B. Meter, Konigliches Zoologisches und AnthropologishEthno- 
graphisches Museum, Dresden, 10th August, 1897. 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY 

FOB THE QUARTEB ENDING 30th SEPTEMBER, 1897. 



A MEETING of the Council was held in Wellington on the 24th June, 1897, when 
the following new Members were elected : 

266 J. W. Marshall, Tututotara, Marton, New Zealand 
26y H. H. Marshall, Motukowhai, Marton, New Zealand 

268 W. F. McCuUoch, Fairmont Park, Hawthorne, Victoria 

269 Capt. D. D. O'Keefe, Yap, Western Carolines 

270 Ethelbert Skertchley (c/o J. J. Francis), Hongkong 

The following paper was received : 
164 The Ancestor of the Maori. S. E. Peal 

Mr. A. J. Tone was appointed Acting- Secretary in the place of Mr. S. Percy 
Smith, who is leaving the colony for six months. 

The following books, (fee, were reported as having been received since last 
meeting : 

565 Comptes Rendiis, Sociiti de Geographies Paris, No. 465, 1897 
566-7 Revue^memuelle de VEcole d'AnthropoIogie de Paris, Mar.-Apl., 1897 
568 Mittheiluiigen der Anthropologischen Geselhchaft in Wien. xxvii, 1 
569-70 Australasian Anthropological Journal. March and April, 1897 

571 Na Mata, May, 1897 

572 The Torea. April 10th to May 29th, 1897 

573 Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, April, 1897 

574 The Geographical Journal, April, 1897 

575 Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-vergaderingen, Deel xxxiv, 1 

576 Tidschrift voor Indische Taal, d'c.y Batavia. Deel xxxix, 5 

577-8 Bulletin of the Geological Institute of the University of XJpsala. 

Vols, i-ii 
579 Bulletin de la SociitS d' Anthropologic de Paris. Vol. xvii, 1896 
580-1 itude sur le Pithecanthropus erectus 

582 Sur le nain, Auguste Tuaillon 

583 Journal Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, N.S.W. Vol. vi 

584 The Quecn^s Quarterly, Vol. iv, 4 

585 Bimaneesche Sprakkunst 

586-7 Appunti intorno ad una Collezione Etnografica, 1893-95, fatta durante 
il terzo viaggio de Cook 

588 Na Mata, Fiji. June, 1897 

589 Journal Royal Colonial Institute. May, 1897 

590 Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, New series. Vol i, 1 
591-2 Bolletino del Reale orto Botanico, Palermo, Jan.-Mar., 1897 
593 The Geographical Journal. May, 1897 



THE MOETOEI PI-:OPLE OF THE CHATHAM 
ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



Shand, of Chatham Islands. 



Chap. XIH. -DEATH. 

•■T^-^ AVING dealt with the subject of marriage, in so far as the 
I O I informatioD gathered would permit, we now proceed in like 
"■"^^"'^ manner with the aabject of death, giving, as far as has 
been ascertained, both in narrative and incantationa, what the Morions 
thought and believed in the matter. Viewed as a matter of such 
dread and sacred interest, the Morions evidently made an attempt in 
their cosmical legends to explain the cause of death entering into the 
worid ; thus it is said that a personage called Unuku (possibly Uenuku, 
although it does not appear clearly who he was) went to the shades 
(reinga), to Hine-iti, and requested her to build a house for him, but 
Hine-iti made no reply. He then left and returned to the upper world 
again ; subsequently he returned again to see Hine-iti, and found the 
house ordered to be built was not made, whereupon, in a rage, he 
stamped upon Hine-iti's thigh ; so man died and went into darkness — 
the shades. Then under the heading of Maui [vide Polynesian Joubnal 
vol. iii., p. 125), it was said that through Maui killing his wife Rohe 
(the Sister of the Suu) — by so doing, death entered into the world and 
came upon all men, as well as witchery, by which men were killed — 
in short, death and all troubles. While here, it may be remarked 
incidentally that although Maui in Maori genealogy is said to be an 
ancestor of the race, yet it would appear from this that the original 
Maui, who perhaps we may fairly assume this to be, was really he 
from whom the name of the Maui ancestor of recent date was derived. 
The confusion possibly arises from the blending and mixing of their 
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cosmical legends with those of the actual migration from Hawaiki, 
coupled with the inability of the later reciters to explain matters, who 
failed to discern that, nothingness, night, light, the heavens, and so 
forth were not ancestors, nor had any relation to genealogy. In 
connection with this subject the Morioris had a saying ** that there 
were three great things in the world : Tahu, which included marriage, 
all games and amusements ; Tu-matauenga, representing fighting ; and 
all trouble with Eitu, representing death." 

Among the Morioris the general custom was to bury their dead in 
coffins — hakana, if people of consequence; or if of common rank, 
without them, using the fern leaves to wrap them in as a covering. 
In many cases their dead were buried around and quite close to their 
dwellings, as seen from personal observations. This hardly appears to 
have been the general custom, however, as the enormous heaps of 
skeletons on the various Tuahus testify, and it seems probable that 
tuch may have been the result of certain epidemics which visited them 
in more recent times, when the living, in sheer terror, fled, leaving 
the dead unburied. Another custom, also obtained among them, that 
after a death in a house the whole paity left it for a considerable 
time— some months it is said — and did not return again until 
apparently all unpleasant feelings were at an end and the place was 
safe from a sanitary point of view. The bodies of the dead were 
always placed in interment facing the west, as the way back to 
Hawaiki, where the spirits returned to, indicating thereby no doubt 
the direction from which the canoes came. The other method of 
disposing of their dead was by fire, but was practised only by a section 
or tribe called Te Haruft. In doing so the wood preferred was Mataira 
= Matipou, and the custom was to select (tajmi, or takfi), the trees, two 
in number, which were considered to be female and male (inverting 
the usual order) named, however, Mororoku (male) and Tangi-akau 
(female), these, being lit, were placed at either end of the corpse (the 
legs first having been doubled up together), and gradually pushed 
forward as the body was consumed — when aU was consumed but the 
charred remains about the buttocks, kumn — the person conducting the 
operation poked them up with a stick, causing the sparks to fly 
upwards ; this was said to take the spirit to the Wai-oro-nui-a-Tane — 
to the '* great happy land of Tane." Furthermore, the spirits whose 
bodies were thus consumed never returned again to trouble the living 
as did the spirits of the people who were simply buried in the soil. 
The ashes were buried on the spot. In some cases, it is said, the 
trees were selected a good while beforehand, and the person some- 
times survived, not dying when expected. 

When Maoris disposed of their dead in this manner a large strong 
fire was used. The Morioris also had a custom of opening the bowels 
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of the dead, for love, it is said — mana-pou, or manaira-pon, but my 
informant in this case neglected to say what next transpired. In 
other cases they also sometimes suspended the bodies close to the roads 
leading out from their houses, and even, it is said, inside their houses, 
scraping off the black mildew or decayed matter — this, however, 
appears exceptional, and not to have been the prevailing custom, 
although possibly a modification of some ancient one partially adhered 
to, nor does it appear probable that they dwelt in the house in such a 
case, such being contrary to their general custom of burying the dead 
as soon as possible. 

In a former paper (printed in Polynesian Journal) mention 
was made of many incantations used before, or on the approach of death, 
one only, the Hiri-tangata, being given, but not the Hiri proper, also 
called the Ro-tahi, with the Tuku — these incantations were admitted 
by all to be the most sacred ones, together with a Niwa, all of which 
I fortunately obtained from Hori Nga Maia, or Tureka, an old 
Tohunga. I failed to obtain the others mentioned partly through 
incitation by some of their Maori friends, and chiefly the Morioris ; 
this was due to the dread of their evil effects if divulged. Also 
another Hiri used by the Pitt Island people, apparently a variant of 
the first (Hori Nga Maia's), which was the version used on the main 
(Chatham) island — and alleged to be the correct form — recited as 
formerly mentioned while holding the head of the dying person resting 
in the hollow of the arm and pointing to the sun, Tami-te-ra, after 
whom the incantation was named. 

E Hiri (Ko Tami-te-ra). 

E tahi koe i runga, 

Ta ihi o ta ra, 

Te werowero i tche ata, 

Te mokopu Wai-o-rangi E Tama, 

E tahi, e tahi ko' i runga 

Koi Hikurangi, koi Karotonga, 

Koi tche pu, koi tche ra, 

Ki Whangamatata, te tau o Bangiriri, 

E tahi e tahi ki reira. 

Ki tche ni, ki ri hotu, ki ri matao, 

E tahi e tahi ki reira, 

Ka motchu ru, ka motchu ke, 

E tahi e tahi ko' i runga, 

Ki ri pe tchuatahi, ki ri pe tchuarua, 

E talji, e tahi ko' i runga, 

Ki ri pe tchuatoru, ki ri pe tchuawha, 

E tahi, e tahi, ko' i runga, 

Ki ri pe tchuawhita, ki ri pe tchuawaru, 

E tahi, e tahi ko' i runga, 

Ki ri pe tchiei i akiakuia e Wairuarangi, 

E tahi, e tahi ki reira. 
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Ascend direct above 

To the beams of the sun, 

To the rays of the morning, 

Thou, son, grandchild of Waiorangi ; 

Ascend direct, ascend direct above 

To Hikurangi, to Baro tonga, 

To the source, to the sun. 

To WhangamHtHtS, the gate of Bangiriri ; 

Ascend direct, ascend direct thither 

To the cold, to the cold, to the cold. 

Ascend direct, ascend direct thither. 

Thou art severed, thou art separated. 

Ascend direct, ascend direct above. 

To the first heaven, to the second heaven, 

Ascend direct, ascend direct above. 

To the third heaven, to the fourth heaven, 

Ascend direct, ascend direct above. 

To the seventh heaven, to the eighth heaven, 

Ascend direct, ascend direct above. 

To the heaven which has never been reached — O Spirit-of-heaven 

Ascend direct, ascend direct above. 



Ko TC* HiRI TEHI. 

Pitt Island (Rangiauri) form, 
Peke tu, peke taha te whetu, te marama, 
Te Ra, te rangimomou, te rangimomotu, ka ; 
Te rangi ka whiua e Tu, e kainga Heuoro, 
E tahi, e tahi ki reira. 

E tahi ki tch Ata-o-Heia, e tahi ki te ata toe, 
Bopu te Ata-o-Heia, ropu te ata i waho te takarangi, 
E tahi, e tahi ki reira ; 

E tahi ki ru pe tchuatahi, e tahi ki ru pe tchuaru, 
E tahi ki ru pe tchuatoru, e tahi ki ru pe tchnawha, 
Ko ru pe ki tchua, ko ru pe ki waho, ko i*u pe tch angiangina, 
Ko ru pe tch angiangina Wairuarangi ; e tahi. 
E pehu mai ki Tchupuaki-o-Hiti, e pehu mai ki Tchupuaki-o-Tonga, 
E pehu mai Tchupuaki-o-Hui-te-rangioro ; e tahi. 
Ki te pu, ki te rau, tinei^ Whareirei 
Tama-tche-hua-tahi hapa ki ta uiho ro. 

Spring up, spring away to the stars, to the moon. 

To the sun, to the gathered clouds, to the parting clouds, ka. 

The heaven stricken by Tu, devoured by Heuoro, 

Ascend direct, ascend direct thither. 

Ascend to the Morn-of-Heia, ascend to the breaking mom ; 

Gather together the Morn-of-Heia, gather the morn beyond the horizon, 

Ascend direct, ascend direct thither. 

Ascend to the first horizon, ascend to the second horizon, 

Ascend to the third horizon, ascend to the fourth horizon. 

To the horizon beyond, to the horizon without, to the horizon of the gentle air. 

To the horizon of the gentle air of Wairuarangi ; go thither. 

Rise up in Tchupuaki-o-Hiti, rise up in Tchupuaki-o-Tonga, 

Rise up in the crown-of-the-gathering-of -happy-heavens ; go thither. 

To the source, to the hundreds, to the many, to the innumerable. 

Thou, son, the only child, lost art thou to desire. 
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NOTES. 

In t|iis, Hiri, wliich may be traoplated as a charm or incantation to animate, 
impart energy, or vivify, called Tami te-ra = Tama-te-ra in MeloH, or in another 
variation Tama-nui-te-ra — Great-child- the-sun, the spirit is directed to go to 
him, more probably as the great visible object in heaven than to the sun as the 
ultimate end of its journey. This appears to be borne out by the succeeding line 
where the departing spirit is addressed as the grand-child of Wai-o-rangi, who is 
also said to be the same as lorangi, a great heavenly deity with the Maori and 
, Morion and, according to the latter, father of all men, to whom he is urged to 
*< ascend" or '*go direct" (the nearest translation that can be given of tahi, 
another form of tapatahi, implying singleness, directness) above. 

There is a Wai-o-rangi mentioned in the genealogy of the ** Heaven-bom," 
but there does not appear to be any identity to this one —he is not one of the 
divinities in the line and would scarcely be singled out for especial notice. Also 
to Hikurangi, to Barotonga, to the source (or stem) of the race, to the sun, to 
Whanga-matatS — Haven-opening — (a figurative expression, another vaiiation of 
which is " Hiwaki-matata te tail oBangiriri" — prize and burst open the gate of 
Bangirin — heaven) to the gate or entrance of Bangiriri, a favourite name with both 
Maori and Moriori, evidently implying the inaccessibility of heaven. Then, after 
commiserating on his departure to the cold (which, by the way, through the use 
of three separate words, possibly had originally graduations of meaning), and his 
separation from them, directs him onward to the first horizon — pe=pae in Maori, but 
which, although literally a horizon or line of demarcation may more correctly, 
perhaps, be rendered in both these Hiris as a heaven of which there were several 
stages or divisions, then finally to go to the heaven which had not (or more 
correctly, perhaps, had never — tchiei = kihai) been attained — pressed against — to 
Wairuarangi, Spirit-of -heaven. Beyond the bare mention of the name, the Morioris 
did not appear to have anything more definite on the subject, although a few years 
back one of the older generation formally addressed a deceased relative saying : 
* Oo to Wairuarangi,' which appeared to be as here the final limit to be reached, 
thus partly resuscitating their old beliefs, to the scandal of those who were 
christians. 

Before giving the two other incantations recited by Hori, we have given 
another Hiri recited by Mak5ra, and taught bim by one Bangimana, a Tohunga of 
the Pitt Island or Bangiaurii people. Exception was taken to it when recited 
by some of the old men of Bekohu — Chatham Islands — as not agreeing with their 
recognised form, accordingly for convenience in instituting a comparison it is given 
as above. 

In the main there appears to be no essential difference in the Hiris, the spirit 
in this case being urged to take its departure to the stars, the moon, the sun, to 
the brightness of heaven, to the gentle air (blissful heaven) of Wairuarangi. Then, 
to the crown of Hiti — the east ; to the crown of Tonga — the west ; to the crown — 
the centrality — of Hui-te-rangi-ora (gathering of happy heavens) and to the many, 
the innumerable (of their race), winding up by a loving reference and figurative 
comparison of him as the single and only representative of a family lost and 
departed from them. So that in both these Hiris the heavens appeared to be the 
ultimate rest of the departed spirit, and but for their preservation there would have 
been nothing to shew what apparently was the ancient belief of the Morioris in 
these matters, for the old men, when questioned on what happent^d after death to 
the spirit, gave some vague statement of it going, in the case of evil doers, to the 
shades (to Hine-iti) to eat worms and excrement, but had no clear conception of 
anything further, or recognised what was alluded to in this Hiris. 
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In the former article alluded to, after the recitation of the Hiri and the death 
of the person, certain other karakias in dressing and preparing the corpse for 
removal to the burial ground were used, which were not obtained, together with 
another in like manner omitted to be mentioned, called Te Manawa la Ru — 
the Heart of Ru (or Rua). Then, on the body beinfi; deposited in the earth, the 
karakia called the Tuku (Giving up) was recited as under : 

TUKU. 

Ko tche apiti i ri mata o Ruanuku, 

Ko tche apiti i ri mata o Ruarangi, 

Ko tche apiti i ri mata o Rongomai, ka po. 

Po po-kerekere ; po, pp anehi ; po, po anehi ; 

Ka po te mata o Ruanuku, 

Ka po te mata ki rangi, 

Tau ntu ; ka hana ko*. 

'Tis the joining together of the face of Ruanuku, 

*Tis the joining together of the face of Ruarangi, 

'Tis the joining together of the face of Rongomai ; *tis dark. 

Dark, deepest darkness ; darkness, darkness only, darkness, darkness only — 

The face of Ruanuku is hidden, 

The face is hidden to heaven, 

Rest there : depart thou. 

In this case Ruanuku and Ruarangi are earth and heaven personified with the 
god Rongomai, to all of whom the deceased is compared, although Ruanuku also 
bears the meaning of ancient as well, implying that now the man was joined to 
earth and his face hiddeu in the darkness ; but the last line, from its construction, 
appears to suggest a further departure, more especially from the use of the particle 
itu onwards, and the words ka hana /co' (depart thou ; or, you will depart), Which 
livould be in unison then with the Hiri. It hardly appears, from the construction 
of the sentence, to mean ' rest in the grave.' 

In cases of sudden faintness of a person, and falling into a fit, a short incan- 
tation to re-animate and restore to life was used, called E Niwa, and was derived, 
like the Hiri, from Tami-te-ra. 

E NiWA (Ko Tami te ra). 

Ko ro mauri, 'Tis the life, 

Ko tch anini, 'Tis the sensation, 

Ko tch arobi 'Tis the light breath (or quivering) 

No Tama, no Tama-nui-te-ra, Of the Child, of the Great-ohild-the-sun, 

No Tama-tche-huatahi, Of Tama, the only child. 

No Tama tche-hua-rangi. Of Tama, the offspring of heaven. 

The word oro/ii— light shimmering air, or the shimmering, here implies the 
light tremulous breathings as the invalid recovers — sent by Tama- a fanciful and 
affectionate shortening of the name in order to dwell on his attributes as the Great, 
child-of-the-sun, the only-child, the child-offspring -of -heaven, who is supposed to 
give the recovering vivifying influence ; but, failing the efficacy of the Niwa 
another incantation called a Ngaro-wbakauru was used, which may be translated 
as an animating influence placed in (the body) and was called Tawhito, the 
ancient one. 
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E Ngaro-whakauru (Ko Tawhito). 

Tena taku, tena te avvbe, 

Tena te maro ka hume, 

Turou koe e Te Rongomaiwhiti, 

Whakataha koe e Te Hongomaiata, 

Tawhito-Nuku ta ngaro, 

Tawhito-Bangi ta ngaro, 

Homai rangarangahia ta ngaro, ta ngaro mua, 

Homai rangarangahia ta ngaro, ta ngaro loto, 

Ta ngaro e Whiro tupua, 

Mangi ana Tane, Euanuku, 

'Na ta ngaro ka uru, 

'Na ta ngaro ka atvhe, 

'Na ta ngaro tongihit^ tc haramai. 

Behold the yielding, behold the gathering in, 

Behold the maro which is girded ; 

Turn away thou Bongomaiwhiti, 

Depart thou Hongomaiata, 

The Ancient of Earth is the ngarOj 

The Ancient of Heaven is the ngaro, 

Gome consider the ngaro, the first ngaro, 

Come consider the ngaro, the innermost ngaro. 

The ngaro, O Whiro, the weird one, 

Tane and Kuanuku float alone, 

Behold the ngaro which has entered. 

Behold the ngaro which encloses. 

Behold the mighty ngaro which comes hither. 

In this Ngaro-whakauru, the nearest equivalent to which in Maori is He 
Manawa-ora, the spirit supposed to have left the body is sought to be replaced within 
under the similitude of a Maro (waist-cloth) being girded or wrapped aiound. The 
evil beings, Rongomaiwhiti and Rongomaiata, are ordered to depart, but the good 
power of the Ancient of Earth and Heaven is invoked — hence the Ngaro is named 
the Ancient One ; then, after a reference to the evil influence of Whiro, Tane and 
Ruauuku prevail and the spirit is restored. In cases where this incantation failed 
then auother one called Te Ue (the Shaker) was used, then the Tuku, but apparently 
not the same as the one given above ; but, should this also prove unavailing, then 
finally an incantation called a Tupare. Unfortunately, however, none of these 
incantations were obtained. 

While refusing to give the incantations referred to, they did not ohject to the 
following, which they said was a last song before the spirits took their final 
departure and dived into the sea at Perau, on their way back to Hawaiki — coming 
on their way thither along the high ridge of the land down to where the Rautini 
(Senech hiuitii) grew, over the crossed branches of which went the chiefs, but 
under theni the Ci)mmon people, then, seizing the aka-vme, swung off with a dive 
^ into the sea (puea rawa ake i Hawaiki) emerging ultimately in Hawaiki — the cradle 
of their race. 

In this, as in the Maori legend of the departure of the spirits, there is a very 
great similarity, in both cases traversing the backbone of the iidge leading to what 
they considered to be the nearest point to Hawaiki. Paerau in Maori = Pem*t in 
Moriori — the hundied horizons, or heavens, with one slight difference however, 
that all Whata-ika (fish storehouses), near the Rerenga Wairua must be i laced 
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pMnUel with and not stbwart the way ot the spirits who otherwise might pase under 
and po make the fiab Huspended tapu and uneatable. 

The final song or chant referred to as here given is said to b« somewhat similar 
to a Maori Ngeri, winding up with a soit ol insult to those left behind. 

Eorji(a) mai. e ka jieke te ivewe o ta wahine, 

Ma-atu kbia roro ko roto i ka rakau, 

Ka tuku ta umuroio — e, hi a — 

Ehia roro ko roto o Perau. 

Ka tangi te kirikiri Karamea. 

Ka tan){i i tchukii J raro whaitohia, 

Kai hoki i kona ; Kokim. 

Come hilliti' you Cnu — see the feet o( the woman daooe. 

Qo, that you may depart beneath the trees (lorki). 

Slantingly Ihey go — £. hia— 

They go into Perau. 

(The footsteps) sound on the gravel of Karamea ; 

The hum of the shades resound ah, ha, ha. 

They return from thenoe— Koiira. 

Kora{a), peculiar verbal utie of the pronoun not known in Maori. E, hia, has 
no exact equivalent ; it is an exclamation used to amplify and finish a sentenoe. 
Whaitehia, also an exclamation ptculiar to the Morioris. Kokiro, the meaning is 
said to be an exprcasioQ of disgust and anger as in anothrr form— Kokiro, kokiro, 
e Iche ao iiei ~-Uie.\ being no longer of the world, ihe spirit became poegesaed of 
maUce, or bate, to those living in it. 





A LEGEND OF " TI-YA-TINITY," 
THE SCREECH OWL OF AUSTRALIA. 



1 T was in '64, we were coming down from the north with a mob 
^^ of cattle. We had about 1,200 head in hand, so it took a good 
many men to drive them. They were all qniet except a few, 
and these we picked up at a small scrub run on our way down. I may 
as well mention that what were considered quiet in those days would 
not pass muster now. Amongst the rowdies was an old white cow, 
with horns like needles, and we had to keep a good look out for her. 
She gave us all a chasing at one time or other. 

I have always found the best way to tame these beasts is to put a 
couple of rough dogs at them — one at the nose, the other at the heels — 
and the beast is fixed. Cruel, you will say, but better that than have 
your horse ripped, and onesself injured or killed. 

One nii^ht we were camped close to a place known as 'Woods' 
Wells.' The night being fine, and the cattle well used to camp, the 
most of us were sitting about the fire, some smoking, and others trying 
to ' go one better ' relating their experiences in the bush. No sound 
broke the stillness of the night, except the occasional sigh of some of 
the cattle as they lay down to rest. Now and again one of us would 
give the camp-fire logs a poke, and ' cause a thousand sparks to fiy 
upward.' Even the crickets and the insects which make the Australian 
night lively were silent for once. 

The ' Boss ' gave the word to turn in. We spread our blankets 
and ruga, and were about to make ourselves comfortable, when a moat 
unearthly scream, or screech, fell upon our ears, and in one moment 
we were all astir. The cattle began to move about uneasily, and the 
' Boss ' told us to get our horses and help those on watch. Again 
and again the shrieks rent the air, first on one side, then on the other. 
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sometimes stationary, and again . apparently floating through the air 
above us, and finally ended in a few short convulsive shrieks, after 
which all was silent. We heard about 15 to 20 of these sounds, and 
just then one of the men called out * he thought it was some sort of 
bird.* The cattle were again quiet, and we all turned in and slept as 
bushmen only can sleep. 

Amongst our number was an aboriginal blacky who a few nights 
afterwards told us the legend of the bird we had heard. As well as I 
can remember it was as follows : — 

* Away in the dim past, long before the advent of the white man, 
when the kangaroo was as tall as the she-oak and the head of the emu 
reached to the top of the tallest gum tree, when the * Bunyip * ranged 
at free will over the land devouring all and sundry that came in his 
way, there lived in the Tatiara District a tribe of blacks who were 
noted fighting men, and were renowned both far and near as hunters 
of the first class, whose eagle eyes could follow at a run the bare- 
footed fugitive over hard flinty rocks. These men were so famous, all 
the tribes, both far and near, held them in especial dread. It was 
enough for the * Tatiaras * to go on the war-path to send aU their 
surrounding neighbours into hiding. But every people have their 
day ; and, alas ! a day of doom came upon the * Tatiaras.' All their 
old enemies held a kuyon^, where it was decided to bury all disi)utes 
and differences, and make common cause against the Tatiaras, to 
invade their country for the express purpose of giving them battle, and 
to destroy them root and branch. So all old men, along with aged 
women and children, were sent to a far-off district, and young men 
were admitted to the rank of warriors by the process of being smoked 
in the thick foliage of the Native cherry tree, having their beards and 
moustaches plucked out, and, worst of all, their eye-teeth extracted. 
Woe to those that uttered the slightest groan or cry of pain. His was 
the lot henceforth to carry wood and associate with the women ; 
nothing he might do afterwards would admit him to the rank of a 
warrior. 

* Parties were sent into the wallee to procure the straightest 
stems for spears ; to dig up the twisted roots for the various shaped 
waddles. Others were posted off to the she-oak country, to cut out 
the dreaded boomerangs and le- angles^. More of them were sent away 
to hunt for flints, and to procure the liquid gum from the stringy- 
bark or white-gum trees, which was to hold the flints on the heads 
of the spears. 

* Old warriors were told to clean up the three-cornered shields and 
prick out all the carvings* with pipe-clay and red ochre, to sort the 
tufts of emu feathers for the waist belts of each warrior, and see that 
all the young men were properly accoutred for the coming war. 
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' The women who were to accompany the fighting men were ordered 
to fill the balkurns^ with the sun-dried flesh of the kangaroo and 
oppossum. At the bottom of each halkum. they placed a cake of red 
clay, and it was their duty to keep this always moist. The purpose of 
this was to plug up any spear wounds their lords and masters might 
receive in the coming fights. 

* The great day at last arrived. After the final preparations had 
been made, they shouldered their weapons and stalked ofiF in quest of a 
foe that hitherto had always gone in quest of them. They knew 
where to find them, and they laid their plans so deeply that as the 
last hours of night were passing away, and just before the morning 
star began to rise, they burst a thousand strong upon the Tatiaras, who, 
always trusting to their long continued prowess, had set no sentinals to 
guard their camp. With hideous yells they rushed upon the sleeping 
people, and with heavy le- angle and jagged spear they slew both old 
and young. Children were hurled aloft, to be speared before they 
fell to the ground The day broke upon the bloody work, and boom- 
erangs and throwing spears were brought into requisition. 

* Only a few of the Tatiaras escaped, amongst them their young 
chief, and from thenceforth they were the hunted instead of the 
hunters. 

* A small sub-family of these people dwelt far away in the heart of 
the mallee country, and in search of these went the young chief with 
his few men. Months and years elapsed before they met those they 
searched for, and when the meeting did take place they had many 
tales to tell on either side. 

** The sub-family, living so far away from molestation, had increased 
in numbers — but all their old arts of war and chase had been main- 
tained — and when the head chief found them he also found an instru- 
ment ready to his hand to wreak vengeance on those who had wrought 
such ruin on his people. He sent spies to districts peoplfd by his 
enemies, and when these returned they told the tale he expected to 
hear. The confederation had broken up — the cause for it no longer 
existed — and the old tribal feuds had broken out more intensely than 
ever. 

" Like a p;ood general, he saw that now was the time to strike. So, 
mustering all the men he could, he took the tribes in detail, and, after 
hard fighting, subdued them ; and as each section was brought into 
subjection, he gave their young women to his men for wives, and the 
young women of his people to their young warriors, and so built up a 
relationship between them by marriage, which law stands to this day. 

" Well, after this sable monarch had conquered all the surrounding 
people, he became so restless that neither night or day was there any 
peace when he was near. Like Alexander the Great, he sat down and 
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metaphorically wept, because he knew of no other tribes to conquer. 
His temper became violent and quarrelsome. He was such a warrior 
that physically there was none able to battle with him. Though his 
people loved him as their mighty chief, they began to fear him as their 
lord and master. If any man offended him he paid the penalty with 
his life. 

" The legend says he killed so many of his people during these out- 
bursts of temper that the old men of the tribes determined to hold a 
meeting to see what was the best thing to do with him. So in the 
stillness of a very dark night they performed their rites and incan- 
tations, and before them within a circle of fires they had built for the 
purpose there appeared a short powerful dwarf. 

It may be as well to say a few words descriptive of the dwarf, who 
was the spirit for good or evil with all the tribes in that district. In 
height he would only reach to an ordinary man's waist ; but his body 
was of unusual breadth. His arms were as thick as a man's body ; his 
legs and thighs were of immense girth. His features were perfect in 
their lines of beauty, but bore the traces of very great antiquity. His 
hair and beard was of a snowy whiteness ; and his body was clothed with 
long glossy and curly hair. He carried a short strong wand, carved in 
a most beautiful manner, and with which he was able to perform 
wondrous miracles. 

When he appeared before them he inquired why they had brought 
him there ? After they had explained, he told them to call all the 
people ^together at a certain phase of the moon, and on that night he 
and his friends would appear and decide whether it was best to destroy 
their chief or let him live. 

At the time appointed the people all assembled, when the dwarf 
and friends (how many I never could ascertain) made their appearance. 
Then the dwarf spoke to the chief thus : 

* Stand forth thou man of blood, and say why we should not 
destroy you ' ; but the chief trembled, like the rest of his people at the 
dreaded form of the dwarf. He spake not a word ; his tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth, and refused to make answer. 

Again the dwarf spoke, saying : * At a meeting of the elders of your 
people, I was called upon to decide what was best to do with you. 
The love they bore you was such, for the great deeds you had per- 
formed for them, for the hardships and trials you had brought them 
through, they were willing to suffer death at your hands rather than 
thwart your smallest desire ; but patience has its limits, and now we 
decide your fate thus : We will not destroy you off the face of the 
earth ; but will convert you into the form of a bird. You shall retain 
your beauty, but in another form. We will endow you with plumage 
that will be the envy of all other birds. You shall live for ever. And, 
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to complete your punishment, you shall have anguish for ever in your 
heart. And now,' said the dwarf, raising his wand, * change to the 
form of the most beautiful owl on earth.' And there, before his 
people, the lower part of the chief began to melt away, to be 
replaced by the lower extremities of the owl. Slowly the change took 
place, made more ghastly by the flickering fire light. Upward crept 
the change in form — the chief's tongue refusing to utter a sound. 
Slowly but surely the waist melted away, the now feathered portion 
taking its place, and, as it did so, the stature of the man diminished 
accordingly. The dwarf continued to sway his wand slowly from side 
to side. The chief's face was a study. Perspiration fell in huge drops 
from it to the ground. His sufiFerings were intense. The shoulders 
were reached and slowly disappeared, and the mantle of feathers took 
their place. Then the change set in rapidly about the head ; the 
dwarf again speaking thus : * From this time forth thy voice shall 
betray thee ; thy voice shall be as the lines upon thy face, full of pain 
and anguish ; in the darkest night, if thy people shall hear thee, they 
will hide their heads with fear, but you shall be unable to harm them. 
Thy name shall be * Ti-ya-tinity '^ (cry of anguish).' 

As the dwarf ceased to speak the last of the chief's form had dis- 
appeared, and the face of the screech owl of Australia had taken its 
place. Then, as the change was complete, his tongue broke loose and 
gave forth that long wail of woe, which, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. 

The fires suddenly went out, the dwarf and his companions dis- 
appeared, the people fell on their faces and dared not rise again until 
the morning sun poured its flood of light upon them, for until the day 
fully broke the cry of * Ti-ya-tinity ' was heard in the adjoining bush. 
Even now, as we heard it, it is occasionally heard to break the still- 
ness of the night, and to make men's hearts leap. 

In the district of which I speak it is only heard on rare occasions, 
and very seldom seen. I have seen but one specimen, and that I shot 
on a small peninsula running out into Lake St. Clair. The feathering 
upon its face was really beautiful ; the various colours, lying as they 
did in circles upon the face, closely packed, and beautifully blended 
rendered it, to my fancy, one of the loveliest birds I have ever shot in 
an experience of 28 years with the gun ; but its cry — * ugh ' I 

1. He had shewn signs of great fear when the sounds were heard. 

2. A general meeting. 

3. The le-angles are known in other districts as the nulla nulla. 

4. Carvings are in imitation of chain lightning. 

5. Balkwm, a Native basket, something like a Maori kete, 

6. As far as I was able to ascertain ' Ti^ya-tinity ' means cry or call of pain or 
woe or anguish. 
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4 S. E. Peal, F.R.G.S., etc., Assam. 



i[ilB,--A copj o( The Prtfi, Chtistcharoh. N.Z., han reached me containing 
^"^ Captain Hotlon's note on tlie »bo»e subject, which ih beautifully clear, as 
tar as it goes. I am particulailj glad to see Ihat he traces the Folyneaian stock, 
ap to the Dyak and Batta; in as much as Lina Roth's great new work on the 
'Natives ot Sarawak and British North Borneo,' just dow enables me to state 
definitely that tlieap races are nothing more or less than developed Noai and 
Mon-Anam, 35 I had ventured to point out in the JoniiNAL Polynrbub Society. 
Vol. IV., page 241, and as so clearly indioaled 40 yeara bro by J. E. Logao. in his 
' Ethnology nl the Indo Pacific Islands,' For the last .H3 years I have known 
pretty intimately, the races herein and around Aaam, who, I take it, are the dregs 
or modified deaoendante of the racea which in far off Pre-Aryan ages passed down 
the great eastern or ultra Indian peniiiBula in eucoessive waves to form the Dyak- 
Batta-Niaai, and thence spread out over the Pacific. 

I say ' waves ' advisedly, for there is ample evidence that the earliest one was 
' Nigreto,' or Auatralo-Dtavidian, and almost destitute of Tibetan inflneooes. Our 
second great racial develupment here was what Logan calls the ' Himalaic,' due to 
the influx of Tibetan elements, and which by miiture with the Dravidian negroids 
sooth of the Himahiya in varying proportions resulted in the Kol, on the west as 
far as the Vindyas ; the Bihari. Koch and Mech, of the Delta; and the Bodo, 
Dhimal, Kasia. towards Asam ; all of whom have since then been more or less 
modified both in physique and languages, and of late mixed with Aryan in places. 
This mixed — ^' Tibeto- Dravidian ' -is Logan's Gangetic-Himalaio, or Mon-Aniu 
race, which slowly diffused itself all over the great eastern or ultra Indiaii penin. 
sola. Though dialetic variations gradually arose, some of the hnguistic teatares 
persisted, lor instance the Mon-Kaudojan numerals ore the i^ame as the Kol of Uhola 
Nagpui, to 1-6, and are labials. 



Munda .. 
SantaU .. 
Bhumij . . 
Singbhuni 
Gawil Gond 

MON PCQO 

Eambo/an 
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The physique varied according to greater or less per centage of Dravidian, from 
the dark Kol, on the south-west, to the paler races east, such as the semi-savage 
highlanders of the Mikong,* who like our semi-Mon A-nga-mi, or Te-ngirma, are 
tall, pale, and often almost handsome — Mr. Keane's ' Caucasian ' in fact. After 
these Gangetic, Himalayic, or Mon-Anam races, with their Tibetan elements in all 
the languages, had diffused themselves all over the Ultra Indian peninsula, and 
possibly the Archipelago, a much later influx of later Tibetans took place ; which, 
mixing with the Mon races in situ (more or less), formed the so called ' Tibeto- 
Burman ' alliance, i.e , the Abor Miri, Mishmi, Singphu, Noga, Sushai, Chin, Mani- 
puri, Kuki, isolating the Easia, and not passing west of Asam, or east of Irawadi 
in the north. 

The Tibeto-Burmans dislocated the Mon-Anam races, and west of Irawadi 
drove them south, but much mixture is obvious, as in the Karen and Chin. 

Much later, and stiU in Pre- Aryan times, the Lau, of Yunan, gradually moved 
south, as Lau and Shan, to Asam, as Ahom, and Kamti, and to the extreme south, 
east of Irawadi, as Siamese, all varieties of the Tai. 

Now both the Mon and Tibeto Burmans are brown races, dark or pale, whereas 
the Shan, Siamese, Tai, are yellowish, and their flat faces are more truly * Mongolian ' 
than the two former. The Asiatic or Mongolian element so strongly seen in the 
Mabiy. I therefore take it, is'due to Siamese having developed iu the Malay penin- 
sula and Sumatra. The Dyak-Batta-Niasi are Mon, or Mon-Noga, and the Malay 
a much later insular development of the Shan or Lau.t At first Pagan, and then 
Hinduised, ghastly Musalmanised, all of which is seen in the languages over a vast 
area. The basis of the Dyak is distinctly Mon-Noga, bnth in physique and customs, 
and Pre- Aryan. The Aryan element seen now in the languages was introduced 
from Java, after the races were in situ^ and when Hinduism established in Java. 
This influence extended even to the Kambogan border, where Hindu remains are 
seen, and somewhat influenced the races there ; but the Polynesian races were then 
already located in the Pacific. The proof of this is that our Mon-Noga, with its large 
per centage of Tibetan (Himalayic) is seen all over that region in the physique, 
langhages, and, above all, ' customs ' ; they are Pre-Malay and Pre- Aryan. 

It would have been impossible to get this ' Himalayic ' into Polynesia after the 
Aryan and Malayan era began, as it lies at the basis of all the races. 

Logan woiised it out exhaustively in the numerals, pronouns, and vocables 
over the whole area. Our Tibetan puag — tor pi};-hog -is the Polynesian pwika, 
Tongan buakuy Samoan j7fmS/. (See a note before sent.) 

The comparatively recent Shan-Malayan irruption and development in the 
Archipelago has severed the chain of proofs joining Asam to Polynesia, but the 
links are still visible if looked for, and it is noteworthy that if we desire to recover 
the older forms of pronouns and vocables once current ' here,' we must go to the 
Pacific for them. — (Logan). 

If Captain Hutton and those engaged in this research go into this matter and 
read Logan, I think they will find that there is no need to look to either Caucasian 
or Iranian for the origin of the Polynesian races, and that the study of the very 
singular ' customs' of races will distinctly disprove an Aryan origin. 

Ling Roth's exhaustive and profusely illustrated work on the Dyaks, of Borneo, 
is the most conclusive demonstration conceivable that those races are developed 
Noga-Mon, and the author does not know it ! The proofs are actually countless, 
and of course cumulative. 

* Cham, Chdrys, Stieng, Xong, and Kuy or Khmerdom, pure Eambojan* 
t The Malay for 'Ejye=inata, is Shan, i.e., mat-ta., and ta is a suffix. 
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The terms ' Miingolimi ' and ' Mongoloitl ' import an element of contnsion into 
this question. Thny shouM li« restricted to the Shim-Malar famil]-, and not 
applied to the Mnn-Noga element, or al least Kuardedlv. The Mon-Noga are more 
Tibetoid than Mongoloid, and There Tibetun admntu'e 'n distinctly visi He here, as 
among our Abor, the stature and colour are improved. 

The Northern China races are taller and paler than the Sonthem China, i.r., 
the Lau or Tai, who are ahorler, flatter f need, and jellow. In lien of the leim 
Malayo-Polynesian, I would suggest that ws use I ndo- Polynesian, which tlius 
covers the Negrito, Dravido-Australiaii, and Papuan, the earliest racial wave, which 
it is not necessary to refer to here, but which none the less was from India, when 
races were probably in the nomadic ata^e, before the era of navigation began, and 
when the numerals everywhere were in a 'binary' stage. 

April IB, 1897, 3. E. Peal. 

Sibsagu, Asam, 

NoTs- In my paper on the ' Malayo-Polynesian theory,' paragraph 4, Vol. rv., 
page 211, the word Uiti is a mietake, and should rend ' West Chinese element.' 




THE MAORI TRIBES OF THE EAST COAST: 

THOSE INHABITING THE WAIROA DISTRICT 

OF NORTHERN HAWKE'S BAY. 

By W. E. Gudobon. 



Part V. 

K^f EXT in order of importajice amoag the tribes of the Waitoa 
•^ are those deacended from Rua-pani, who was eighth in descent 
from Paoa, chief of the Horouta canoe, whose genealogy will be found 
in previous papers on this subject. Paoa remained in New Zealand 
for some time, and then returned to Hawaiki, leaving behind him bis 
son Paerangi and his daughter Hine-akua. The latter was, in due 
time, given in marriage to EahU'tua-nui, son of the great Kiwa, whose 
name had been applied to the ocean* extending north from New 
Zealand to the islands of the Pacific many generations before the 
arrival of Tasman in 1642. From this marriage, in the eighth 
generation thereafter, came Rua-pani, who was the leading man in 
Turanga-nui, or Poverty Bay district, when the noted ancestor Kahn- 
ngunu arrived on the scene. 

Buapani had also another ancestor of importance, who either 
belonged to the tanriata u-henua (aborigines) or to a very early migra- 
tion of the Maori people {see genealogy). The 
Haeora tribes that claim Rua-pani as their ancestor 

Ha^ri'rrn'i''' "''^' ^°' ^^^ ™'^^'' P*^' ''*"^'"° ^ Ngati-Kahu- 

Awhi-raogi ngunu, but they are none the less Ngati-Eua- 

Whiri-kftka pani, though only one small section are known 

Mata-whenua by that distinguishing name at the present day ; 

TaSi''n'i'he nai '''^ '^^^^^ ^*" themselves Ngati-Hine-hika, 

Rua-te-pupuke Ngati-Kohatu, and Ngati - Tama- i-ona- ran gi. 

Rua-paai The children of Rua-pani were not only 

numerous, but are also worthy of special notice 

from the fact that this family boast of one triplet, and no less than five 

twin births, as follows : — 

• Te Uottoa-Dui-a-Kiwa. 
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No. 1. 
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It is from these children of Bua-pani that all the tribes of inland 
Wairoa, and many of those of Turanga, have sprung. It is, moreover, 
said that all of these children have traceable living descendants at the 
present day, but on this point I cannot speak with any certainty ; I 
can only trace the descendants of the most important among them, 
and some are of very great importance from a genealogical point of 
view. 

Eua-rauhanga was the eldest child of Rua-pani, by his chief wife 
Wairau, and she became the first wife of Kahungunu, and mother of 
Ruaroa as per genealogy. 



No. 2. 
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The foregoing is the genealogy given by the descendants of Rua- 
rauhanga, who live at Turanga, and who ought to know, and probably 
do know, their descent from that woman ; but the Ngati-Kahungunu, 
of Te Wairoa and Hawke*s Bay, contend that she was the wife of 
Bakai-hiku-roa ; this, however, is absurd, for, as I shall presently 
shew, Bua-tapu-wahine, another of Bua-pani's daughters, was the wife 
of Kahu-kura-nui, and mother of Bakai-hiku-roa. Comparison with 
the Hauiti line in genealogy No. 2 is conclusive as against the Bakai- 
hiku-roa and Bua-rauhanga alliance. 

The descendants of Buaroa originally occupied the banks of the 
Waipaoa Biver, in Poverty Bay, and they still hold the district situate 

between the Turanga-nui and Pakarae streams, 
1 Paikea including Waimata and Whangara, though 

Pou-heni they derive their right to the latter place, by 

Tara-whakatu virtue of intermarriage with the descendants of 

Tara-punga Paikea. Genealogy (No. 8) is that of the 

Taka-pari original owners, who are still to be found, 

Tama-henga living with the descendants of Bua-pani and 

Hine-patu-rangi Hauiti. No. 14 on this list, viz., Te Waha-o- 

Tama-hunga-matata te-rangi, is the man who drove Te Bangi- 
10 Tau-whakapipi , i • . * ttti t -i i • i 

Eai-whakapu houhiri from Whangara, and caused him to 

Utaia migrate to Tauranga. 

-,1 m^°«' ^ *?^ . Bua-tapu-nui is one of the ancestors of the 

14 Te waha-o-te-rangi . ▼▼• i m * m -r* • 

15 Te Hau-o-te-rangi Ngati-Hine-hika, of Te Bemga, a place about 15 

Tu-pari miles inland of the Wairoa {see genealogy No. 5 

Tama-ui ^nd 8). 

Tira-rangi 

Te Ika-atahua Most important of all the children of Bua- 

20 Hine-porangi pani is Bua-tapu-wahine, for she was the wife 

Rongo-kahiwi Qf Kahu-kura-nui, and as such the ancestress 

23 l^neSatiaha °* *^« Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, of Hawke's Bay. 

Taraia and Ta-manuhiri were her grandsons, 
and they, after the death of Tu-purupuru, were driven into exile, and 
migrated to Here-taunga (near Hastings), where their descendants 
now claim to have conquered the county from the ancient tribe known 
as Tini-o-Awa, Tini-o-Bua-tamore, Whatu-mamoa, Bangi-tane, and 
the descendants of Tama-kuku. This conquest rests on very slender 
foundation, in fact it may be taken for granted that the only tribe 
dispossessed were the Tini-o-Awa or Maru-iwi, who at best were only 
squatters in Hawke's Bay. The Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, true to their old 
tradition, intermarried with the people of the Bay, and thus obtained 
a footing, which they could not have secured by force. 

The descendants of Tu-maroro, another child of Bua-pani, were 
in some way involved in this migration, for their descendants are 
numerous in Hawke's Bay, but are not known in Turanga or Te 
Wairoa. 
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No. 4. Bua-paDi 

Tu-maroro 
Tama-raeroa 

I i i \ " I r 

Bua-huna Bua-te-kuri Bua-pututu Bua-mate-roa Bua-noea Tawhao 



Taraia = Hine-kura Tu-hikitia 

Hine-ponga 
Hono-mokai = Te Ao-paparangi 

Of all the descendants of Bua-pani, the Ngati-Hine-hika and Ngati- 
Pohatu, of Te Beinga, are perhaps the most interesting to the student 
of Maori history, chiefly for the reason that their ancestor Tane-kino (see 
genealogy No. 1) is said to have intermarried with a race of Taniwha, 
who were the original inhabitants of the Whakapunake mountain and 
Te Eeinga falls — places a few miles inland of Te Wairoa. 

From the tale told by Ngati-Hine-hika, it would seem that the first 
six generations, from Iwhara to Hine-Korako, were not quite men or 

women as we understand the 

No 5 
Iwhara term at the present day, but 

Whakapata were a species of man-god, or sub- 

Boherohe stantial water-spirit. It may, 

^®^® * , , „ however, be inferred that not- 

Bongo-pu-karaka Kuapaui . \. 

withstandmg the supernatural 



powers of these beings, the 

Hine-korako = Tane-kino Bua-tapu-nui , .-, j • j. j • 

I I human side predommated, mas- 

Tuarenga Hine-i-rangia much as Hine-korako fell in love 

Hine-te-nui Tama-hape ^^^ cohabited with Tane-kino, 

Buku Wahi-awa 

Te Ao-mai-uru Beko ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ * ^on, 

Takina Pohatu the Tuarenga of the genealogy. 

Bangatira = Te iangi-nui ^^^^^ however, the child was 

I born, the mother, unable to bear 

J,^**^^ the taunts and sneers of the other 

Aiaro 

rjig jj^ women on the subject of her 

Tu-toko-taua * Taniwha ' ancestry, left both 

Hine-whataia husband and child and returned 

Wi^m^et^ *^ ^®^ watery home under the 

Reinga falls. Since that period 
she has, however, kept watch and ward over her descendants, and has 
occasionally made manifest her presence, whenever it became necessary 
to do so in their interests. The last occasion on which she appeared 
in aid of her tribe was during a great flood in the Hangaroa river, 
when the Ngati-Hine-hika were flooded out of their houses during the 
night and attempted to cross the river to another kainga on higher 
land. They had, however, mis-calculated the strength of the 
current, and their canoe was swept down almost over the falls. At 
this terrible moment, when absolutely face to faxje with death, an old 
man so far retained his presence of mind as to call upon Hine-korako 
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for assistance. Instantly their downward course was arrested, and 
the canoe began to move slowly up stream without effort on the part 
of the paralysed crew, and Ngati-Hine-hika was saved from what had 
appeared only a few moments before to be certain death. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I do not vouch for the truth of 
this tale ; but I can say that the tale as I have told it was related to 
me by one of those who were saved, that he firmly believed he was 
telling the truth,^ and that that there was not one unbeliever in his 
audience of at least two hundred men and women. 

The Ngati-Hine-hika owned both banks of the Hangaroa, and the 
proper left bank of the Buaki-turi river, but their chief place of resi- 
dence has always been in the neighbourhood of Te Reinga falls, under 
the shadow of the Whakapunake mountain. It was to this mountain 
fastness, the last home of the Moa, and the dwelling place of many 
Tipuas, that the Ngati-Hine-hika and other kindred tribes were in the 
habit of resorting in times of trouble ; for the reason that it abounded 
in natural and almost impregnable fortresses, wherein one man could 
defy numbers. It was to this stronghold that the Wairoa tribes fled 
after the terrible defeat inflicted upon them about the year 1828, by 
Te Heuheu and Te Whatanui, at Te Matatu near Mangapoike. These 
chiefs had been invited by Te Potae-aute, of Ngati-Porou, to avenge the 
death of Te Rere-horua, who had been slain by Te Amaru, of Tologa 
Bay, and amused themselves en route by reducing the fighting strength 
of those tribes whom they found on the line of possible retreat. 

The Whakapunake mountain, as I have already said, has the credit 
of being the last home of the Moa. I do not know that there is any 

great authority for the statement, except that 

No. 6. X J.' n 

J, . some ten generations ago a woman named 

Rua-tapu-wahine Kowhai-kura (see genealogy) found a feather of 

Rongo-mai-tara the moa under the frowning cliff that forms 

Te Aonui ^]^q south face of Te Toka-kaiaia, or main peak 

j^ ^ , , of Whakapunake. This feather became very 

Kowbai-kura famous among the Maoris, and was known all 

Taha-ngata-wai over New Zealand as Te Rau-o-Piopio, and for 

Rongo-mata-huna ^jjjg reason the rocky peak is valued exceedingly 

Te Hoata ^^ *^® Ngati-Hine-whainga, who own it, and 

Rongo-koko invariably speak of it as * the diamond of the 

Hine-apa land.* This feather would seem to have fallen 

^^'"^^"^^ into the hands of the Turanga tribes, for Tama- 

Wi Hoete ^^^ ^^ ®^^^ ^^ ha,\e had it in custody and from 

him it passed into the hands of his son, Te 
Waka. When, however, Te Kakari, of Ngai-Tahu, (the second of that 
name) died, Te Waka attended the burial ceremonies, and as a mark of 
the utmost respect went directly to the corpse and stuck this famous 
feather in its hair. The Ngati-Hine-hika assert that the feather was 
buried with the corpse. This may, however, be interpreted, that it 
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Taire (one to ten) 

Haha-maunga 

Taua-ki-waho = Te Mano-waerorua 

I 

Mou-urinri 

Moa-rekareka 

Mou-tipua 

Mou-tahito 

Ue-titi 

Ue-taha 

Maha-maumu 

Maha-taua^-ki-waho 



was placed with the body in some mortuary cavern. All that is really 
known is that the Bau-o-Piopio has not been seen since that event. 
Another branch of the Ngati-Bua-pani is the hapu known as Ngati-Hine- 
whainga. These people own a portion of the Whakapunake mountain, 
^Q 7 and, like the Ngati-Hine-hika, 

are descended from ancestors 
who had long been in posses- 
sion of the land when the intru- 
sive Bua-pani family obtained a 
footing thereon, by virtue of the 
marriage of Haua with Whare, 
a daughter of Maru, who was 
then chief of Opoiti (a branch of 
the Wairoa river), and who was 
descended from no less than ten 
successive ancestors of the name 
of Taire. 

Immediately to the south of 
this last mentioned tribe, and 
also occupying the lower slopes 
of Whakapunake and the right 
bank of the Mangapoike stream, 
is the hapu known as Ngati-Bua- 
pani, but who are really a sec- 
tion of the Ngai-Tahu of Te 
Whakaki lagoon, and who have, 
therefore, less right to the dis- 
tmctive name they have adopted 
than the other descendants of 
Bua-pani, concerning whom I have written. 



Hine-aorangi = Maru 

Whare=Haaa 

I 



Houa 

Tai-hara 

Hine-tu-wairoa 

Bakanui 

Hine-te-uru 

Hau-makawe 

Tu-te-kapiti 

Hine-whainga 

Hine-kete 

TeHuki 

Otoaha 

Tariora 

Te Harata 

Ihakara, 75 years 



No. 8. 



Tabu 

Tahu-mnri-hape 
Tahu-toria 
Tamatea-upoko 

Kuraroa 



Bangi-nui 
Uenuka-nui 

Uenuku-whare-kutu Buapani 
Eura-wharerangi — Boa-tapu-nui 



I 



I 

Te Ono-ono-ariki 



Tama-tuahanga 

Tu-paka 

Bakai-a-taraia 

Matau-tahi 

Tamoe 

Mutu 

1 



Bua-pani 
Fukaru 

Tama-te-rangi 

Tama-te-hua 

Taba-kako 

Hine-tu 

Bangi-tamaoa 

Tuarua 

Tira 

I 



Eatea 

Wairua-ngaro 

Hine-i-whakina 

Hika-wera 

Te Whatu 

MaikaTaruke 
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The right to the land now occupied by the Ngati-Eua-pani was in all 
probability derived from Tamatea-a-moa, the maternal grandfather of 
Ue-nuku-nui, or it may have come from the wives of Tahu, but it 
certainly did not come from any Bua-pani source, for the inheritance 
of that people was in Poverty Bay only. Whatever they may have 
acquired outside of that district is the result of marriage. They, of all 
the tribes of New Zealand, have the most ancient ancestry, for, as I 
have shown, they are from Eiwa, Paoa, and Haeora. all of whom 
belong exclusively to Poverty Bay, and they, in common with all 
the tribes of the east coast, can claim Toi-kai-rakau as an ancestor. 

Pu-karu, who married Hine-manuhiri, a daughter of Eahu-kura- 
nui and Tu-te'ihonga, was a younger son of Bua-pani, and an 
important factor in the formation of the Ngati-Eahungunu tribe of the 
Wairoa. From them are descended the great chief Tapuae, from 
whom all the Wairoa rangatiras derive their name and chieftainship. 
The following genealogy will give a fair idea of the descendants of 
Pu-karu, and of the extent of territory owned by them : — 

No. 9. Pu karu = Hine-mHnuhiri 

I 



Pupuni Tu-te- Tama-te-rangi Makoro 


Matai- 


Hinganga 


1 

Pare-ora 


makoha Bakai-hakeke 


taua 


Haua-ki-rangi 


Eaeke 


Te Okura-tawhiti 




Kawe-tiri 


Bangi-haenga 


Tapuae 




Kongo-tawa 


Mokai 


Mata-kainga 




Takaro 


Te Waka 


Te Kapua-matotoru 




Mine-kira 


Mokai- te-heu 


Telpu 




Kai-whakaatu- 


Tara-paroa 


Bua-taha-tini 




kura 


TeBakatou 


Te Bito-o-te-rangi 




Hake 


Tatara-kina 


Te Binga-noho 




Mere 


TeBua 


Areta Apatu 




Te Hapimana 


Paora Puketapu 
Mikaire 



The descendants of Pare-ora occupy the district inland of Mohaka, 
known as Te Putere. Those of Hinganga Whakaruru own the right 
bank of the Buakituri, Waikare-iti, and Te Tahora ; while those of 
Tama-te-rangi own boths banks of the Wairoa, from Opoiti to Te 
Kapu, and thence inland to Waikare-moana. The remaining children 
of Pu-karu own land in the same locality, but are not of sufficient 
importance to deserve special notice. 

Ngai-tahu. 

This is the most widely scattered of all the tribes in New Zealand, for 
we find them not only living amongst their cousins, the Ngati-Porou, but 
also as independent tribes at Marae-tai in Poverty Bay, at Te Whakaki 
in the Wairoa district, and last, but not least, throughout the Middle 
Island. We also find them occupying the country from Wai-marama, 
right through to the Wairarapa under the names of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 
and Ngati-Ira. These are the descendants, for the most part, of Te 
Ao-matarahi, who is popularly supposed to have formed part of the 
migration of Taraia, but it seems to me that the Ngai-Tahu migration 
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took place long before that of Taraia ; iu fact, that it was the result of 
the death of Tahito-tarere, who was slain at Turanga by Kahu-ngonu, 
Te Waka-nui, and others. 

That this branch of Ngai-Tahu should migrate to W&i-marama 
and Pou-rasga-hau was natural, for Te Ewe was the mother of Tahito- 
tarere, and was an owner in those lands by virtue of her descent from 
the ancestor Pou-ranga-hau. The tradition of Taraia's migration 
shows clearly that the Ngai-Taha were at that period in possession of 
the coast, between Mohaka and Petane, and that they, under the chief 
Bakai-moari, were attacked and defeated by Taraia. It was not, how- 
ever, until the days of Tureia {see No. 11) and Angiangi that this 
section of Ngai-Tahu were finally dispossessed of those lands. 
No. 10. 



-a 



t^.ii 



it i 



= «HHKH^H = HcaSa3ta 



. ?l lis 









4M 
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At Nuhaka, dividing the Ngai-tahu, of Turanga, from those of Te 
Wairoa, we have a very ancient tribe whose origin is obscure. They 
are known as Ngati-Rakai-paka, and also as Ngati-Rehu, and Ngai-te- 
Huki. I am unable to give any details of the history of this tribe, for the 
reason that the old men are dead and the young men know nothing. 
It is, however, clear that they were at one time important and large 



No. 11. 



Bua-kapua-nui 



Nga-nuhaka 

Eahutia-te-rangi 

liua-roa 

Hutu-nui 

Ngake 

Kahu-kura 



Kokoro 

Ngako 

Bua-mate-noa 

Nei-te-rewa 

Hiue-kahu-kura 

Bangi-pu-orooro 

Ariari 

Ngako 

Nga-rangi-mumutu 

Te Ao-puakina 

Haere-nga-rangi 

I 



I 

Te Ao-mata-rahi 

Bakai-pfika 

Te Bere-mai-waho 

Tu-wbakapuakina 

Pango 

Ika-i-te-ati 

Hihipa 

I 

I 

I 



Bangi-hakabaka 



Te Kopu-bina = Te Huki 



I 
Te Bebu 

Wai-o-ira 

Aihu-rangi 

Tama-wbati 

Tu-kareau 

Paou Pomare 

Otene Pomare 

Tuebu Pomare 



I 

Te Baka-tou 
Wbure-kaka 
Mimi-o-te-rangi 
Te Bata-ao 
Ihaka Wbanga 
Hirini Wbanga 



I 
Tu-reia 

Te Huki ii. 

Tuu-matua 

Mild 

Oriwia 

\Vi Wiiibana 



Te Pua-katoa 

Te Kura-mabaki 

Nubaka 

Hine-rau-makuku 

Tokirau-tawhiri 

Hine-puereere 

Powhiro 

Kataha 

Te Eomaki 

Hlnganga 

Hine-te-ngarue 

Waba-rua 

Hine-te-puia 

Bua-rapua 

Bangi-wbewbengu 

Wabanga 

Te Eebunga 

Kairoa 

Te Aanga 

Te Nonoi 

Hine-mabuta 

Hine-rakai 

Mobaka 

Tarabinga 

Taba 

Watene 

Manuera 



Ngati'Rua-rujma of 
Te Wera and Papuni. 



Ngati-Rakai-paka of Nuhaka. 

land-holders, for one section of the tribe, who are known as Ngati-Rua- 
rapua, reside at Te Papuni and Te Wera, on the Tahora block. These 
people would seem to have resided at the above mentioned place together 
with the Ngati-Maru and Ngati-Hine who claim to be descended from 
one Paraki, who, they say, came hither in the Takitumu canoe, and 
who shortly after his arrival settled at Te Papuni, where his descen- 
dants have continued to live to this day — {see genealogy No. 12). The 
two hiipu in question do not exceed 20 in number, and know but little 
of their history. 
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The same may be said of the ancient tribe of Ngariki (No. 13), 
who, counting men, women, and children, do not at the present time 
exceed 20 in numbers. This was essentially a forest tribe, occupying 
the mountain country between the mouths of the Mangatu river and 
the Motu river ; only the genealogy remains, and, even then, of those 
only who are half-caste Aitanga-a-mahaki tribe. 



No. 12. 



Paraki 


No. 13. 


Ariki-nai 


Bakai-ora 


I 


Ariki-roa 


Tui 




Ariki-matua 


Tau 




Ariki-tahito 


Nga-mamakn 


Fuhinga 


BoDgomai-hikorangi 


Ihi-ngaraa 


HotoDga 




Mau-taiaroa 


Eapana 




Pna-iahi 


1 




Mumura 


1 


1 


Te Waruhanga 


Whakatana 


Hine 


Takitini 


Maru 


Hokatu 


Bua-neke 


TeMeko 


Eoikoi 


Manuhiri 


Tu-ariki 


Bua-rangi 


Pinnga-tai 


Te Matata 


Hine-mutu 


Nuku-pawhero 


Tuai-po 


Hine-manuhiri 


Biri-whare 


Tu-whakarapa 


Tu-te-makoha 


Bangi'pa 


Paea 


Whare-ana 


Te Kapu 


Hine-whanga 


TeHau 


Whakaware 


Ta.Hu 


Bongo-i-wabo 


Hnka 


Tai-mahori 


Te Wai-o-potango 


Tuhanga-i- rangi 


Eere 


Ihu 


Wi Te Eura 


Bipeka 


Kawea-wai 


Tiopira Tawhiao 


Pomare Naiti 


Nga-rangi-piere 
Biria 
Wi Fere 
Te Eani 






NOTES PBOM THE CABOL[NE ISLANDS. 



By F. W. CHBiaTiAN. B.A. 



PONAPE ONOMATOP(EAS, o« IMITATIVE SOUNDS. 



^_^HAKACHAK . . Smnsbtpg ot glass, isttling clinking, ofajnkiug nound ; 

ticking ot clock ot watch ; tolling of a bell. Cf. 
PersiaD. chakachak, olaBbing of words. 
Teteitg .. .. .. A Blamming or banging sound. 

Rarrar: Patapatar .. Tlie falling or pattering of rain-dropa. 

Ngirringirrichak .. .. The roar of a waterfall. 

fJtichip .. .. . . To splash about whilst bathing. 

Tatitaii A splaBhing noise as ot oara or paddles. 

Monomonai . . . . . . Bound of liquid skakeo in a cask. 

Barrar A rattling, scratching, ripping, gistiDg or tearing 

Mpinvpering .. . . To Bare ; ramble, as a blase ot Qttme. 

Ngorrangoiraehak . . .. To jingle; tinkle; clink. 
Knku: KingkiTig .. .. The cooing of doves. 
Ketikttikak .. .. To cackle, of fowls. 

TontoTTok To cluck ; twitter, as a hen over eggs. 

Kaliorrot : Kokkoroli . . To crow as a cock. 

Ckiiwhick To skim stones along water; to pla; at ' ducks and 

drakes.' 
Kumitkamti-chak .. .. The croak or gruntini; of the leather-jacket when 

token out of water. Cf. Maori, kumukumu, the 

gurnard. 
Uerrtuerre-ckak : XJerrtaer To shout ; soieam. 
i^girchak .. .. .. The noise ol rushing water ; tall ot cascade. 

TrrtemA A aorapii^ or grinding noise. 

Tontot Cr; of cicala. 

Titik .. .. .. Squeaking of rats. 

Icki.. .. -. .. To hiss, as snake or lizard. 

Uat .. To hoot, 08 on owl. 
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Momant 

Kiimuchak : Pock . . 
PungpuTiflak 

71 • 
ilvmm •• •• 

Uctle 

Kamnkamait : Loknlokaia 

Tukutiikainak 

Li-aurdra . . 

Nannamaiiam 

Memmemar . . 

Ngiringir . . 

Ngarangar . . 

Ngai 

Molipe 

Tantanir 

Melakaka . . 

Pua ! 



Kotuk 

Tenterong . . 

Uerreuer : Uerreiierre-chak 

Morrnmor . . 

Ngichingich 



To rustle, as a dress. 

The detonation of a musket or cannon. 

The noise of the surf on the reef. 

The cry of a small black bird of the woods. 

The note of the kinuet, or small green dove with 

maroon marking. 
The song of birds. 
Squeaking of rats. 

Indistinct mutterings dm*ing sleep ; delirium. 
To jabber ; speak confusedly. 
To snore. 
To growl ; snarl. 
To quarrel ; scold. 
To snap (as a savage dog). 
To call out ; summon. 
To lament ; weep. 
The song of a chief. Gf. Hawaiian, mele ; Tahitian, 

umere. 
Call to wife from husband or vice versa = s\x ; madam. 

Also Nan I (in Tagalog Poon or Pun). 
To break ; smash. 
To chatter. (Tenter^ the cicala.) 
To shout ; scream ; screech. 
A noise ; tumult. 
To shout (of a crowd). 



PONAPE GODS. 



Kimai 



Chan-te-Leur 



Chenia and Monia, 



Kutvn 



Rakim 
Chou-mach-en-clieu 



A Metalanim wise wotuan of old from the Matnp 
district, where the ludu or ornamental bracelets 
of shell were first made. 

The name of an ancient king or dynasty of kings in 
Matalanim, when Ponape was under one rule and 
the great walls of Nan-Tanach, the breakwater 
of Nan-Moluchai, and the sanctuary of Pan- 
Eatara and the walled islets near Tomun were 
built by the divine twin brethren— the architects 
Olo-sipa and Olo-sopa. The last of them, 
defeated in battle by barbarian hordes from the 
south, under Icho-Ealakal, perished in the waters 
of the Chapalap river, near the great harbour, 
and was turned into a blue fish, the kital^ which 
to this day is a tabu fish. 

Two adventurous heroes of old who explored the 
northern seas, until they saw the midnight sky 
filled with fire, and returned home with speed. 

God of the reef and all therein and the little islands 
in the lagoon. HU totem — Is the Li-er-puater 
or black and yellow chcetodon. 

God of house-building and carpentry. 

The god of the sugar-cane. 
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Li-kant-en-kap 

CJmngoro . . 
Lumpoi-en-chapal 

Nan-chapue 

Le pepe-en-u al 
Nan-kieiL-ilil-mau 



Chokalai 



Kona 



Cherri'Chou -lang 



ChaU'ijap . . 



Li-oumere . . 



I It a mar am . 

Tati-koio 
Chei-aki 



Nan-hnii-lap 
Nan-id-lap . , 



. (lit.) 
(suppl.) 



The sting-ray (anciently Pae or Pai) the totem of the 
Tip-en-uai tribe, the descendants of Icho- 
Ealakal's great iovasion. 

The god of famine (worshipped in Chokach). 

The name of an ancient hero who built the ancient 
fortifications at Ohap-en-Takai, above Bonkiti, 
on the south-west coast. 

The god of kava and feasting. The Marrap or Native 
chesnut, sacred to him. 

God of the inland wilderness and jungle. 

God of the Kieil — a large black lizard with red spots, 
looked upon by the Natives as * li-kamichik,^ or 
' uncanny,' from its savage disposition. 

Hhe ^ Kichin-Aramach^^ or * little people ' — the Trolls, 
or dwarf goblins, dwelling in the interior of the 
island. Doubtless here we have the tradition of 
dwarf Negrito hill-tribes, little by little extermi- 
nated by the early Malay settlers. 

The giant race of old. The grave of one of them is 
shown — an extensive barrow or tumulus at 
Eipai', near Annepeins, on the Eiti coast. 

One of the lesser divinities who stole the kava plant 
(chakau) from the isle of Eoto (Eusaie, or 
Strong's Island). A piece of the root dropped 
down from the feast of the gods in the clouds, 
and thus the kava plant came to Ponape. 

An early navigator from Yap, in the westward, who 
was directed to Ponape by following the flight of 
the kutar, or king-fisher bird. Cf. Maori, kotare, 
id. According to one account, with his irar, or 
magic staff, he dug up the kava plant, and gave it 
to the men of Ponape, amongst whom he settled. 

A fairy with long iron teeth, who visited Ponape and 
abode some time ; who was prevailed upon to 
shew them in a ghastly grin, at the sight of the 
antics of a very ugly and comical buffoon. A 
man cIosh by in hiding dashed out the coveted 
iron fangs with a stone, and great was the 
scrambling of ,the clan for their new-found 
treasures. 

The moon-goddess. Cf. Pol, Sinay Hina, Ina. Cf. 
Assyrian, Sin, the moon. 

One of the Kods of Eiti revered in the kava-drinking. 

An early navigator who landed on the Palikar coast, 
from the E. Mortlocks, with seven companions, 
Manchai, Chiri-n-rok, Man-in-nok, Chinchick, 
Pai-rer, Roki, and Machan. 

' The lord of the great house or lodge.' - The god of 
dances. 

Sacred to Nan-ul-lap, who ruled all the contin- 
gencies of death, birth, sickness, and good and 
bad luck, were the turtle, the kaviaik or parrot 
wjass, the viarrer, and the tep fishes. They were 
chapu, and only to be eaten by the chiefs of the 
tribe. 
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Likant-Inacho 



Icho Kalakal 

Icho Chau ; Icho Lumpoi . . 

Luka lapalap ; Luk 



Nan-ul'lap 

*Li-cher 

*Li-char 



Olo-pat 

Olo-sipo ; Olo-8opa 



Nan-chelang 



Kaneki 

Inacho ; Likant-en-Aram ; 
Li-ara-katau ; Likant-e- 
rairai ; Li-mot- a-lang . . 

Nan-Ilakinia 

Maile 

Li-arongorong-pei 

Tau-Katau . . 

Li-Au-en-pon-tau 



Ilako 



Nanchau-en-chet 



Kili-unan 



i.e. Queen Inacho. The presiding goddess of Ghokach 

Island. 
. . The war-god of Metalanim. 

Tribal gods of Metalanim. 

The prince of evil. Also, the spirit that flew over the 
face of the seas, bidding the lands rise up, and 
giving the names to trees and plants. Cf. Scandi- 
navian, lok : loki, the prince of evil and cheatery. 
. . God of festivals. The Ponapean Priapus. 
. . Lady of the torch. 
. . Lady of the knife or sword. 
The female guardians of Pueliko^ the Ponapean inferno. 
. . A demigod. The patron saint of Ngatik. 

Demigods of the olden time who constructed the great 
walls, the stone- water frontages and wharves upon 
the islets between Tomun and Leak, on the 
Metalanim coast. 

The god of canoe-building and carpentry incarnate 
in a green and yellow tree-lizard of the same 
name. 

God of the cocoa-nut palm. 

Fairies — woodland goddesses or nymphs. The 
emblem of Li-ara-Eatau was the lukot or Native 
owl. 

God of Nan-Tamarui district, on south-east coast. 

A spirit who smites men with dizziness and vertigo. 

A sea-goddess worshipped on Ngatik. 

The rain-god ; god of breadfruit-tree. 

Lady-chief of the waterway. Goddess of the Pali- 
kalao river, on the south-west coast. 

The family-god of King Bocha, of Kiti, on the south- 
west coast ; greatly revered in kava-drinking 
ceremonies. Cf. Yap, ilagoth^ id ; and Tagala, 
ilagaU to command : order : direct. 

The lord of the morasses and salt marsbes, dwelling 
in the body of the kaualik or blue heron. 

A hairy and shaggy goblin of the woods who brings 
disease and death. (Possibly a faint recollection 
of the orang-utan^ left behind them in Java, 
Sumatra, and other large islands of Polynesia.) 



I.e. 



YAP GODS. 



Yalafath 



Nemegai or Nemegui 

JLiuiK . . . . • • 



Luk-e-ling . . 
Kuku-halal . . 
Kanepai 



The creator ; regarded as a benevolent but indolent 

being; incarnate in the bird mui-bab (albatros 

species). 
His wife. 
The god of death and disease ; a mischievous and 

ever-active deity ; incarnate in the orra^ a black 

bird of nocturnal habits. 
The god of sea-faring men and navigation. 
The god of cultivation and planting. 
The god of the tsuru or Native dances. 



YAP GODS. 
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Ilagoth . . . . . . The god who blesses and defends folk of good and 

peaceable life. (Ponape, Ilako.) 

Marapou The sun-god. 

Urur The moon-good. 

Mukolkol . • . • . . The god of thieves and robbers, who generally leaves 

his votaries in the luroh in the long run. 

Mam The goddess of childbirth. 

Uaga damang . . . . The god of war. 

Dotra . . . . . . The god of canoe-building, house-building and car- 

penter's work. 

Magaragoi .. .. .. The god who brings typhoons, gales of wind, and 

heavy rains. 

Madai ; Mardeng . . . . The gods of fishes, fishermen, and sailors. 

Pof . . . . . . . . The god of women and love-making in general. 

Koko-galal . . . . . . God of the niu or cocoanut palm. 

Lugeleng The god of rain. 

Tereteth Goddess of the atcMf or cocoanut toddy. 

Mui-hah The god of war. 

Ilu-mokan . . . . . . Qod of dances. 

Wol Trahdb . . . . God of strangers. 

Demi . . . . . . God of fire and earthquake. 

Gora dai leng . . . . The avenging deity who puni8hes bad men after 

death with torture. A river flows by his abode, 
running underground. Tortured by fire, the 
bad spirit falls into the water, and the current 
takes him along and plunges him down into a 
deep hole or abyss of flames (lu-m-gd) where he 
disappears for ever. 

Karaneman . . . . . . The god of whales and sharks. 

Ligich The god of the turtles. 

Giligei . • . . . . A demigod — the inventor of the gi or shell-adzes. 

Lusarer . . . . . . A hero of olden time who taught the men of Yap to 

build fish-weirs of stone and wood. 

Bota-Sunumi . . . . A title of Talafath, the creator. 



Yangdlav 
Outherei 
Ath .. 
Gatamir 
Magaragoi 



TRIBAL OR DISTRICT GODS. 

. In Gochepd (central). 

. In BiU (central). 

. In Nimiguil and Goror (south) 

. In Map and Bamung Islands (north). 

. In Tomil (central). 



PONAPE PLANTS. 



GMpachap ; Uche-en-Ant ; Varieties of rush. Uche — cf. Japanese, yoshi aze, a 

Ucke reed. 

Kipar . • . . . . Large-fruited pandanus. 

Tiiip . • . . . . Wild pandanus. 

Matakel . . • . . . Flower of pandanus. 

Pirdpin ; Pulel ; Ichak . . Varieties of gourd or calabash. 

Ken . . . . . . . . A river-side tree — dark wood, used for boat-building 

and posts of houses. 
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Kalak 

Makiach 

Peapa 

Matil; Ratil; Talik; Talik- 

en-ual ; Ulunga-n-kieil ; 

Puer ; Limpar ; Kupu- 

tanapai . . 
Wi ., 

Wi en-mar . . 



Bush tree — tall. 

Bush shrub. 

Bush tree — small fine leaves. 

Names of ferns. 



Wi-en-cliet . . 
Kanepap 

Kd-n-Mant (sp. of 
Karamat 
Ratereng 
Likam ; Ump 
Ghap-el-lang ; 

Rirro ; Ro 
Ghapokin . . 
Kara 



kd) 



Lirro ; 



Aput ; Apuit 

Katol . . 

Kiap ; Kiop 

Tin 

Tip'Chaleng 

Chalanga-n-ani (i.e. devil's 
ear 1 . . . • . . 

Chatak (EloROcarpua) 



Tong 
Kawa 

Kei-ualu 



Karara 
Kanepap 
Muerk 

Matal ; Poke 
Up ,, 

Matu 



The general term for Barringtonia— common on the 

island beaches. 
A speoies of Barringtonla, occurring in the upland 

bush. 
The species found on the low coral islets. 
A tall bash tree. 
A shrub-bark used for perfume. 
Bush shrub. 
Sweet basil. 
Wild bush creepers. 
Species of reed- grass. 

Arum sp. 

Bush tree— tall, wood white at first, turning red after 

a few days ; good for cabinet-making, (cf. sub. 

kara ; Motu (N.G.) nara^ a red- wood tree ; 

Tagalog, nara, the Native cedar ; Japanese, riara, 

the evergreen oak. 
White-wood river-side tree, used for the kerek or 

figureheads of canoes. 
Bush tree. 
The Native Uly. 

Generic term for grasses and weeds. 
A delicate variety of sea-fan, found on the flats at 

low-tide. 
A fungus ; toadstool. 

The nil-kanth of the Hindus. A tall forest tree with 
buttresses ; firm white wood, used for canoe- 
building ; berries exactly the shape and size of 
an olive, of a most brilliant cobalt or ultramarine 
blue ; eaten by the fruit pigeons. Cf, Malay, 
jatiy teak. 

A buttressed tree bearing small seeds in clusters. 

A swamp tree ; fleshy pointed narrow leaves, two and 
two on a stalk ; red flowers. 

The wild veitchling— two sorts. One resembling an 
everlasting pea, with pinkish-purple flowers and 
broad leaves ; the other, with smaller leaves and 
yellow flowers, found creeping everywhere around 
the beaches just above high-water mark. 

Wild nutmeg (myristicum sp.). 

Forest tree ; wood used for house-building. 

Bush tree. (Samoan dUivai). 

The Freycinetia. (Maori, kiekie). 

A poison-plant like Wistaria. (Kusaie, op; Malay, 
tuha^ ipoh, upa^). Used for poisoning fish. 

Bush tree ; wood used in boat-building. 



PON APE PLANTS. 
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Kampeniap . . 
Katai ; Kotop 



Katar ; Mpai ; Pai-uet . 
Umpul; Uompul; Ueipul 
Ingking 



Ichau (callophyllum ino- 

phyllum) . . 
Luaeh (callophyllum sp.) . . 
Par (erythrina indica) 
Pulok 

Uaingal 



Koto 
Ikoik 



Pena or Pona (thespesia 

populnea) 
Marrap (inocarptts edulis) 
Marrap-en-chet 

Ak; Chong 



lol; Yol 



The seasea of Samoa. 

Varieties of areca palm found on the plateaus and on 
the upland slopes. The nut is not chewed as in 
Yap, the Pelews, and the Mariannes. 

Varieties of the tree-fern. 

The Mirinda citrifoliay anciently called kirikei. 

Littoral shrub found on the low coral islets ofiF th« 
coast ; crimson oblong fruit ; bark and leaf 
decoction used to cure colic and internal pains. 

Bound seeds, proaucing valuable oil (Fijian, ndilo). 

Pear-shaped seeds. 

Two sorts. Para-pein (female) ; para-man (male). 
Tall buttressed tree of salt marshes ; curious poly- 
gonal seeds ; red wood, good for making chests. 

Tall tree ; same habitat ; small crimson flowers ; 

reddish-brown wood, used for keel, mast^, and 

gunnels of boats. 
A specie of mangrove with white flowers and circular 

leaves ; white wood, good for cabinet making. 
The kanava of Nuku-Oro ; dark-brownish red wood, 

valuable for ship-building ; flowers scarlet, 

trumpet shaped. 
Tagalog. binonga ; Yap, bonaheng and bengeleng ; 

Polynesian wio, milo^ miro. 
Native chesnut ; hard white wood. 
A seaside variety with singular keeled seeds ; under 

part of leaf a silvery whiteness ; good hard wood. 
Varieties of mangrove ; root used in dyeing ; (cf. 

Japanese, ttngara^ and Samoan, Umgo) ; the 

straight long pieces form admirable punting 

poles, house rafters, digging sticks, and spear 

shafts. 
A species of giant convolvulus, growing on hill slopes ; 

large sulphur-yellow flowers ; decoction of leaves 

and seeds similar to ergot of rye ; much used 

by Native women in procuring abortion. 



VAEIETIES OF BEEADFRUIT IN PONAPE. 



10 



Mai — Generic 


J name. Cf, Tongan, 


En pakot 


• • 


. Long ; rough rind. 


Pon-panui 




. Long; rough. 


Chaniak 


• 4 


. . Small variety. 


Painvach 


• < 


. Small variety. 


Yong , , 




. . Small variety. 


En-uaoutak 




. . Small variety. 


Takai .. 




. . Round ; very hard 


Impak . . 




. . Bound ; large size 


En-uchar 




. . Long. 


Katiu . . 




. . Long. 


Kumar. . 




. . Long. 
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15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 



45 



En-machal 




Long. 


Niuer .. 




Long. 


Letam . . 




Small ; round. 


Nakont 




Small ; round. 


En-pol-le 




Longish. 


Apil . . 




Bound ; small. 


Chai . . 




Smooth. 


En Kaualik . . 




Long ; rough rind. 


En-chak 




Longish. 


Nue 




Large ; smooth ; round ; the most highly esteemed 
of all. 


En-charak 




The mountain variety ; priokly rind. 


Koli . . 




Seeded ; eaten ripe and raw ; (the jack-fruit). 


Pa 




Seeded ; eaten ripe and raw ; (the jack-fruit). 


Kalak . . 




Smooth ; small. 


Talk . . 




Smooth ; large fruit. 


Pulang 




Smooth ; large fruit. 


ALL THE 


FOLLOWING HAVE A BOUGH AND PBIOKLT BIND. 


Lipet . . 




Large ; prickly rind. 


{7/iAmi . . 




Longish ; large. 


Potopot 




Light-coloured ; long. 


Puetepuet 




Light-coloured; long. 


En-pon-chakar 




Beddish rind. 


Nan-umal 




Longish. 


En-paipai 




Long. 


Lukttal 




Wild bush variety ; very prickly. 


LokucU 




Wild bush variety ; very prickly. 


Tol . . 




Small ; round ; dark rind. 


En-patak 




Beddish ; longish. 


En-put 




Very small ; round. 


En-cherrichang 




Beddish rind ; small. 


En patak 




Long; thin. 


En-par 




Long; darkish. 


En-kotokot 




Bound ; small. 


En-monei 




Long; thin. 


Ti 




Long. 






PONAPE. 



DAYS OF THE MOON S AGE. 



First period is called JBot, or darkness, i.e., nights when there is no moon. 
Hot has 13 days. Cf. Persian, Ratj the night. 



1 Jr. 

9 Lel-eti. 

3 Chanok. 

4 Chenok-en-koiiwni. 

5 Chanok-en-komdiia, 

6 Epenok-omur. 

7 Epenok'Omoa. 



8 Chau-pot-vmr. 

9 Chau-pot-moa. 

10 Arichau. 

11 Chutak-ran. 

12 Eil. 

13 Aralok. 



POUAPi: DAYS OF THE UOOH'S AOE, 



Seoond period— 


-new 


moon-called 


Mach, 


: ooDtidns 9 di 


BWiuence ol the num< 


BraU: 










1 At. 








B 


Aon. 


2 Arrt. 








7 


Eich. 


3 Etm. 








R 


Anal. 


i xz 








9 


SlaUOaata. 












Last period, rul, oontaias 5 days : 








1 Takai-en 








4 


Oio-mol. 


2 ^i-o-puii 








5 


Mat. 


3 Oio-pva. 













PONAPE STAR-NAMES. 



3 


Mai-tik. 




4 


TumiB-. 




5 

6 


Po«gt«ai. 
Li-katai. 




7 


Kim-ua 




8 


Langemur. 




» 


Li-kaf,u,r-er 


i-hh. 


10 


Kaeh-e-lap 




U 


Pal-an-tiiini 




12 


Lartle. 




18 


MakeHker {¥\eia.ies). 



11 Udm-tutuk. 

16 Mel (The Southern Cross). 

15 Langkoroto. 

17 Li^poniong (««ea aboul time 

ot variable winds). 

16 Katipar (the blank space in 
a the H>- 



19 Ara 



gellan Cloud). 



LAMOTREK STAR-NAMES. 



1 Uiliuil-al-evang .. .. The Pole-atai. 

2 Uiliuil-al-eaur . . The SouthetD Ctobb ; also called Pap, ot the 

Leathet'Jackec Fiah. 

S TamuT .. .. .. Antares. 

* Meat Vega and a lijim. 

5 Ualego Ursa Uajoi'. Literati;, ' The Broom.' 

6 Pi AMaharan. LileriUl;, ' The Virile Momber.' 

7 Evang.el-ul . . .. Capella, Its appearance denotea heavy gales 

and bad weather. 

8 Magarigar .. .. Pleiades. 

9 OUel Orion and Blgal. 

10 Kolong-al'taat .. .. Siriaa ; t.<., literally, ' The Body of the Animal.' 

11 Pin^-tn-lakh .. .. Arietes ; i.e.. iilorally, 'The Centre of the 

12 Met-a-ryo Scorpio ; t-e. ' The Two Eyes,' 
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13 Sor-a-hol 



14 Tchrou 

15 Mai-lap 

16 Aramoi 



17 


Yuk-ol-ik .. 




18 


Mongoi-sap 




19 


XfV • • • • fl 




20 


Afa2; Tnan 




21 


IlUigak 




22 


Gapi'Sarabol 




23 


Ngi-tau 




24 


Oapi-lah . . 





Corvi ; literally, * The Viewer of the Taro- 
patches/ Shines during Taro season. 
Sor, to look ; bol, a Taro-patch. 

Corona ; i.e., * The Fishing-net.* 

Althoea and (a) Aquiloe. 

Arcturus. {Ara, to conclude ; moi, to come.) 
So called because the rising of Arcturus 
marks the end of the north-east winds 
which bring visiting parties to the island. 

Cassiopcea ; literally, * The Tail of the Fish.* 

Gemini. 

Pisces. 

Canis Major. 

Regulus. 

Speaker. 

Piscis Australis. 

Pegasi. 



MONTHS OF LAMOTREK YEAR. 



1 Sardbol, 

2 Aramaus. 

3 Tumur. 

4 Mai-rik. 



5 Mai'lap. 

6 Seuta. 

7 Lakh. 

8 Ku. 



9 Ul 

10 Alliel. 

11 Man. 

12 Ich. 



MORTLOCK STAR-NAMES. 



1 


Fusamakit 


. . A Ursoe Minoris. * The Seven Mice,* Makit. 
Cf. Ponape, Make; and Murray Island, 
Mokis. 


2 


Ola 


. . Ursa Major. 


3 


Sen 


Corona Borealis. 


4 


Moel 


.. Lyra. 


5 


Manga-n-kiti 


. . Qemini. 


6 


Pou-n-man 


. . Procyon. 


7 


Yis 


. . Leo. (Lit., The Rat). 


8 


Ap-in-Soropuel 


. . Virginis. 


9 


SorO'puel .. 


. . Corvi. 


10 


Eon-mas . . 


. . Crateris. 


11 


Tanup 


. . The Southern Cross. 


12 


Uk-en-ik . . 


.. (Unidentified). Literally, * The Fish-net.' 


13 


Sepei-ping-en-Soti 


I . . Delphini and Cygni. * The Bowl in the midst 
of Sota.* 


14 


Soto 


. . Equuleus. 


15 


Man 


. . Sirius. 



MORTLOCK STAR -NAMES. 
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16 Un-allual; elhiel.. 



17 Ku.. 

18 La .. 

19 Marikir 

20 Tumur 

21 Mei-sik 

22 Mei-lap 

23 Aramoi 



Orion and Aldibaran ; i.«., * The Bunch of 

Three.' Cf. Maori, Tau-toni. 
Aries. 
Pegasus. 
Pleiades. 
Scorpio. 
v^o, Herculis. 
Aquila. 
Arcturus. 



YAP STAE-NAMES. 



Told by Matuk, of Gochepa, on Tarrano Island. 



1 Mai'lap^, 

2 Un^, 

3 Magirigir^, 

4 Moul*'. 



BEOINNINO FROM EAST TO NORTH. 

o Yigelik, 

6 Ulagok, 

7 Mai'U'palafal. 



8 Yiliyel. 

9 SaroftiiZ^. 
10 Thamur^. 



14 Tholon-O'tLonouon'^ , 

15 „ matarei. 

16 „ sarabul. 

17 .. thamur. 



II 



21 Tholon-a-jnagirigir. 

22 „ 7?um2. 

23 „ yigelik. 



FROM EAST TO WEST. 



11 Thagalii. 

12 Matarei. 

13 Uononou-le-ydr^ the southernmost. 



FROM SOUTH TO WEST. 



18 Tholon-a-tDun. 

19 „ yiliyel. 

20 n mailap, the westernmost. 



FROM WEST TO NORTH. 



24 Tholon-a-ulagok, 

25 „ mai-le-palafalt the 

northernmost. 



1 Mai-lap. cf. Mortlock, Mei-lap. 

a Un. c/. Lamotrek, I7i (Aldebaran) ; Mortlocks, OZa (Ursa Major). 

^ Magirigir. cf. Mortlocks, Mariker (Pleiades); Ponape, Maker iker; and 
Lamotrek, Magarigar^ id. 

* MouL c/. Mortlocks, Moel (Lyra) ; Lamotrek, Af^aZ (o Lyroe). 

« Sarabul. cf. Mortlocks, Soropuel (Corvi) ; Lamotrek, Sor-a-bol ; Ponape, 
Choro-puel. 

« Thamur. cf. Mortlocks, Tumur (Scorpio) ; Lamotrek, Tumur (Antares). 

■^ r;ioZon= facing; opposite. 
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LAMOTEEK MEASURES. 



Gat; Si-gat 

Rua-gat 

Sili-gat 

Fd-gat , . 

Si-ang ; Ang 

Ru-ang 

Sili-ang 

Rolibos 

Gopa 

Si-pak 

Si-ngaf 

Si-gip . 



• • 



A Soger's length, i.«., 3 inches. 

Two „ 6 inches. 

Three „ 9 inches. 

Four „ 12 inches, and so on. 

One span. 

Two spans. 

Three spans, and so on. 

A half-cobit. 

A cubit. 

Distance from tip of finger to centre of chest. 

One fathom. 

One foot ; literally, footprint. 



LAMOTREK GODS. 



Aliu-Lap 

Luk-e-lang ; Olevat . . 



. . The Creator or Supreme Being. 

.. His sons — presiding ever the work of car- 
penters and boat-builders. 

Semili-goror . . . . . . The wife of Aliu-Lap. 

Selang . . . . . . . . Her brother. 

Saulal The Prince of Evil. 

Ali8-i-tet, also called The Lamotrek Neptune and Qod of Fishes, 
Toutop . . . . . . called in Satarval Aliu-sat or Pon-norol, 



LAMOTREK. 



Days of the Moons Age. 



CRESCENT MOON. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Sigauru, 

Elling. (Koot, Ling^ to shine). 

Mes-elling. 

Mis-al, 

Mesa-fois, 

Meso-ual. 

Messe-tiu, 



8 
9 



10 



FULL MOON. 



11 Yarabuki, 

12 Olo-boa, (Boot. Ololj round). 

13 Olo-mai. „ „ 

14 Mares (=Bipe; developed). 

15 Ur. (Sun and moon together 

od sea in the evening). 



Emital, 

Epei. (When at sundown the 
moon is canted over a little to 
westward.) 

Rua-bong, (The joining to- 
gether (Rvu) of the nights. 



16 Lotiu. 

17 Kilt. 

18 Kalawalo, 

19 Saopa^. 

20 Evelak, 
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21 Kochalak, 

22 Karotali-evelak, 

23 Saopas-maimor. 

24 Kill, 

25 Omolo, 



26 Ramnli-fan. 

27 Arafoi. 

28 Eot. 

29 ^#e/J//. 

30 Erdf, 



MOETLOCK ISLANDS. 



[From ' Die Beuohner der Mortlock Inseln,' by J. S. Kubary ; pablished in 
Hamburg by the Geographical Society in 1878-79.] 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 





Days of 


THE Mooijs Age. 


1 


Sikauru, 


16 


Natiu; Netiu. 


2 


Allang ; EUeng. 


17 


Kinnei. 


3 


Mes-allang. 


18 


Ummala. 


4 


MeS'Oan. 


19 


Sdpas. 


5 


Mes-e-fiu. 


20 


Affanak; Effanak 


6 


Mea-e-ual. 


21 


Oaselang. • 


7 


Met-e-tofu. 


22 


Affanak. 


8 


Ruapong, 


23 


Sapas. 


9 


Apei, 


24 


Ummala. 


10 


EmdtaL 


25 


Ara. 


11 


Aro-puki. 


26 


Roman-fel. 


12 


Olo-pue. 


27 


Aro-fiu. 


13 


Olo-mau. 


28 


Eu. 


14 


Ammas ; Emma». 


29 


Affen, 


16 


Aur; Eur. 


30 


Ese. 



MOETLOCK MONTHS. 



Named after certain Stars. 



YU (Leo). 
Soropuel (Corvi). 
Aramoi (Arcturus). 
Tumur (Scorpion). 
Mei-sik (vfo Herculis). 

6 Mei'lap (Aquila). 

7 Sota (Equoleas). 



8 La (Pegasus). 

9 iTw (Aries). 

10 Mariker (Pleiades). 

11 * tin-allual ; ellvel (Aldebaran and 

Orion). 

12 Man (Sirius, or the Dog-star). 



• Un-elluel {Orion) =i the bunch of three, cf. Maori, Tautoru ; Mangarevan, 
ToHtoru. id. 



MORTLOCK GODS. 



Rcuau 

Sapinfa ; Sau-piong ; Uhi-puau ; Terie-lap ; Piol,, 



God of war. 
Tribal gods. 
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YAP. 
Days of the Moon's Age. > 



The Yap month has 30 days 

/'r£ = NEW MOON. 

1 BungtSl, 

2 Nga-ru-e-pul. 

3 Nga-thalib ; deleh-e-puL 

4 Nga-aningek-e-pttl. 

5 Nga-lal-e-puL 

11 Kaiper-e-pul-na-tJia-kan-adai. 

12 Nga-logoru-e-pul. 



6 Nel-e-pul, 

7 M^delih-e-pul. 

8 Meruk-e-pul, 

9 Mereb-e-ptU. 
10 Aregak-e-pul, 
13 O'lhaUb-e-pul. 



14 Erebeb-a-botrau. 

15 Tlialib-a-botrau, 

16 Aningek-botrau. 

17 Lal-a-botrau. 

18 Nel-a-hotrau, 



botrau=vi!tAj moon. 

19 Medilib-a-botrau. 

20 Mei'uk-a-botrau, 

21 Mereb-a-botrau. 

22 Aregak-a-botrau, 



23 Kaipir-e-lumor-kO'pul. Lumor= 

darkness. C/. Pampanga, 2um- 
Zum, lumdum, id. Ponape, 
lumor, the sickness of a chief. 

24 Nga-ru-e-lumor-ko-pul. 

25 Nga-dalib. 



26 Nga-aningek. 

27 Nga-lal 

28 Nga-nel. 

29 Nga-medelib. 

30 Ka-viai-e-pul. 



NAMES OF MONTHS IN YAP YEAR. 



1 Maragil. 

2 Paga-ath, 

3 «Sapu. 

4 02o. 



5 ro6i7. 

6 Dunom, 

7 Mathaek, 

8 Ya-olang. 



9 -4mWn. 

10 Fitc/i. 

11 Ptt/oi. 

12 rc/i«/. 




NOTES ON THE KABABI DIALECT 

OF NEW GUINEA. 



By Pastor Tihoteo, Fifth; 
District of 



N Ybabs NiTiVB Tbachbr I 
Bbitibh New (tuinea. 



Translated from the Samoan vj 'Vimoteii an/I Edited by the Rbv. J. E. 
Newell of the lAindon Mudonai-y Society, Samoa. 



51- T7^ 

Jf^HB Kabadi language requires only the following letters — 

a, e, i, 0, u, b, d, k, m, n, p, r, s, t, v. [Timoteo also 

appears to recognize a sound like the Samoan ' break '^a sound 

between k and k — which represents the k of other Polynesian dialects. 

He writes this sound as in Samoan, by an inverted comma.] The 

/, ng, and k of eastern Polynesian dialects are not needed. The 

language differs from the Motu language in vocabulary, and also in 

grammar. No dual forms occur in the Kabadi speech. 

The grammar of the language will be best understood by taking as 

a foundation fact the following seven sounds or voices, viz., a, e, i, o, 

u, ka, ke : and by commencing our study with the pronouns in which 



these sounds 


occur. 
























%2. Table 


OF THE 


Pronouns. 








Leading Root EnglMi g^p^ 


BOTUA 


s. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


iBt P. aing. 


I 


■0, a'u 


Lait 


Nam* 


A 


Va 


E-n 


A-0 


U 


Aka 


3td. P. sing. 


He,Ao 


'Oia 


la 


Iaha 


E 


Ve 


Eha 


Ana 


A 


Eba 


iBt P. pi. excL 


We 


Malou 


Ai 


Naiba 


I 


Vi 


E«A1 


AUAI 


Mai 


Ima 


2iid P. Bing. 


Thou 


'Oe 


Oi 


Onimi 





Vo 


Emu 


Amu 


0* 


Oma 


2nd P. pi. 


You 


•Oatou 


Uiiiui 


UlDA 


u 


Vd 


Emci 


AMUt 


Moi 


UHA 


lit P. pi. incl. 


We 


Tatou 


Ita 


ISADA 


Ka 


IsA 


Eka 


Aka 


Ka 


Eaha 


3rd P. pi. 


Thej 


Lata,, 


Idia 


Iada 


Ke 


Eda 


Eda 


Aba 


Da 


Eeua 



' Also Mo in compoBition . 
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[Timoteo has also written a Motu Grammar. In that he has 
preserved the usual and logical order of the pronouns. Here he 
prefers the order of the vowel sounds, and I have not altered the 
arrangement.] 

§8. Notes on the Table of Pronouns. — (1) The suffix -na is a sign 
of the singular number ; the suffix -da is a sign of the plural in the 
declension of nouns and pronouns. 

(2) Columns 1 and 6 of the Table give respectively the Nom. and 
Ace. cases of the pronouns, thus : — 

Personal Pronouns. 





1st 
Pew. 


2nd 
Pers. 


8ni 
Pen. 




l8t 

Pen. 


2od 
Perg. 


3rd 
Pers. 


Nom. sing. 


Nana 


Onina 


Iama 


Aoo. sing. 


U 





A 


Nom. pi. excl. 


Natda 


Un)A 


Iada 


Aoc. pi. excl. 


Mai 


Mui 


Da 


Nom. pi. inol. 


ISADA 


• • 


• ■ 


Aoc. pi. inol. 


Ea 


• • 


• • 



(8) Columns 4 and 5 of the Table are adjectival pronouns. The 
form in « is applied to a man's possessions ; the form in a is limited 
to food and drink.* 

EZAMPLBS: 

E*u rumana, my house. A*u kehana, my food. 

Ena robana, his plantation. Ana veida, his (pi.) drinking water. 

Emai niuna, our (MaUm) oocoanut. Ainai rireda^ our taros (0 a matou talo). 

Emu vanuanaj thy village. Amu rirena^ your taro(8). 

Emui boromuna, your (pi.) pig. Amui bureda, your yams. 

Eka kanona, our (tatou) land. Aka kebada, our food (literally, our 

Eda oviana, their chief, things to eat). 

Ada niudat our cocoanuts. 

(4) Column 1 of the Table, as stated above, gives us the Nom. 
case. Present tense ; Column 2 of the Table, Nom. case, Past tense ; 
Column 3, Nom. case, Future tense. 

[Timoteo compares these with their Samoan equivalents to shew 
that they represent the pronoun together with the verbal particles 
na{8a) or a,] 

Pronouns, Nominative Case, as used respectively with the 
Present, Past or Future Tenses of the Verb. 

Future. 

Vi) 
Isa/ 
Vu 

Eda 

* The same rule applies to the Motu dialect. See also Pratt's Qrammar of 
Samoan, 1893 ed., pp. 5 and 6. 



Sing. No. 


Present 


I'ast. 


Future. 


PI. No. 


Present. 


Past 


1st Pers. 
2nd Pers. 


Nana 
Onina 


A 



Va 

Vo 


1st Pers. 
2nd Pers. 


(Naida 
Ihada 

TJlDA 


I 

Ka 
U 


3rd Pers. 


Iana 


E 


Ve 


3rd Pers. 


Iada 
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(6) Column 7 of the Table is simply Column 2 with the Precative 
suffix wa (=m of Samoan) in sentences implying command, instruc- 
tion, exhortation and entreaty, as : ama (Samoan, la ou)y let me — ; 
emuy let me (? him) ; oma, do thou, &c. 

ExAlfPLES: 

Ama kana, let me go. Ema maiaina^ let him bring. 

Ima vaaiaina, let us take. Oma vaisi^u^ do thou help me. 

Uma ono ovinaif do ye pay good heed. Kama abiveni^ let us obey. 
Kema mia ovinai^ let them dwell in peace (la latou nofo lelei (Samoan).* 

(6) It will be observed that the suffix ma is used with the pronoun 
which is used in past time sentences, viz. : ama, onaf ema, ima, kama, 
lima, kema ; and this has an effective force in conditional sentences, as 
may be seen in the two examples here given : — t 

1. Ravina^ ama* mai^^ i*avaruna^ ama* .kana^=ilF I had* come^ yesterday^, I 
SHOULD HAVE* gone^ to-day^. 

2. Pavaruna^ ema* mat^, marana^ ema* kana^ ^^If he had* come^ to-day^, he 
WOULD HAVE* gone^ to morrow*. 

(7) The pronoun (past time) with the suffix iTia is also used in 
sentences containing the word be, until, implying some condition or 
contingency, thus : — 

Ama vasi be, until I go. Ema vast be, until he go. 

Ima vavaia be, until we (m^tou) do. Oma vaaua be, until thou readest (or, 

Uma kana be, until you (pi.) go. do thou read).} 

Kama vaicUm be, until we consult Kem^ rari be, until they sing (or, let 

together. them sing). 

(8) The precative suffix ma and the pronoun (Past) with which it 
is united may be used in precative and conditional sentences with the 
Present nominative of the pronoun (or noun), and that noun or 
pronoun would be placed first in the sentence, as : — 

Nana^ ama^ kana^ 6«=: Until* P go* (or, let me go). 

Titona^ eina^ mai^ veni'u^ 6=Let* Tito^ come** to me*. 

Naida^ tjwa* wam*a**=Let* us^ know* him*. 

Onina^ ama^ ra«imai** = Do* thou^ remember* us*. 

Vaida^ M7?ta** urainida* ♦gr5*=Do* ye* again* send* some^ (people). 

[The adj. pron. vaida comes first in the sentence, and therefore the 
u of uma is sufficient. But if the Nom. present of the pronoun had 

* For the meaning of ovinai, see § on its distinction from the word nonoa. 

t The small numerals here and elsewhere indicate the corresponding words in 
each sentence — the Kabadi and the English. 

{ of. The Samoan seH 'e faitau=be pleased to read, or until thou readest; 
seHa mau le tailo, let that remain a doubtful point. 
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been used first in the sentence the repetition would still be necessary, 
as in onina r/ma. Note also the Ace. case in composition with the verb 
in veniti, isania, rasimat.] 

0th KR luXAMPLES ARE I 

Reverevatuii ama^^ rerena* be = ljei^ me'-* (first) write* the letter^ 
lana^ marana^ ema* wkii* = Let^ him^ come* to-morrow^. 
Raviravina} ima^ vasi^ 6«=Let us* (matou) go^ in the evening^. 
Onina} vavaruna^ oma^ vaidori* = Choose* thou^ this* day. 
Uida^ maranina^ uma^ mai* = Do^ you^ come* two days* lience. 
lUivarumi^ horomana^ kama^ ^akiinia* = 'Lei us-' kill* the pig* to-day^. 
lada^ marana^ kenufi ania* = Let^ themi eat* (of it) to-morrow*. 

(9) We have seen that the pronouns a, ^, i, o, w, /ca, ke, indicate 
past time in the sentences where they occur, and that this usage is 
modified by the precative ma. Similarly the pronouns with the prefix 
V, as va, ve, vt, vo, vu, isa, eda signify future time — the prefix v 
appearing to take the place of the verbal tense particles of Polynesian 
dialects. In reference, however, to the past tense of the verb, we are 
not wholly dependent on the pronoun to determine that. As in nouns 
and pronouns the suffix -na shows the word to be of the singular 
number, as duna, a tree ; kauna, a man ; and the suffix -da shows the 
word to be plural, as diula, trees ; kauda, men ; so the past tense of 
the verb is known by the suffix va, attached to the verb, as : 

A rnaivay I have come. A haova^ I was sick. 

E kanava^ he has gone. E onova, he understood. 

/ ^emwa, we were asleep. I miava^ we remained. 

O vasiva^ thou hast gone. enodova^ thou didst lie down. 

U rariva^ you did sing. U rebava, you lied. 

Ka bauravn^ we worked. Ka isanava, we knew. 

Ke buruava, they fished. Ke^ kana^ kauva^, they^ went* away^. 

H. The Verb in Composition with the Pronoun. 

(1) In the following examples the verbs in composition with the 
pronouns are isana (Samoan, iloa) know ; rebareba, in its contracted 
form, rebana, to lie (speak falsely). In composition the final vowel a 
of the verb is changed into /, and the pronoun of column 6 {vide Table 
of Pronouns) is joined to the verb, and the suffix va is then added.* 

[The form of the pronoun used in composition with the verb is the 
Accusative case, and the reason for that appears as we analyse the 
sentences given by Timoteo. The word mdekana in sentences 1 and 2 
is translated by Timoteo by the Samoan intensive laca,] 

* The suffix va is only used in sentences in the Past tense. 
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1. A^ isani'ova^^ mdekana* = lndeed* P knew^ thee'.* 

2. E^ isani^uva^^ mdekana* = Indeed* he^ knew* me^. 

3. Ravina^ t* isani'ava**= We^ knew^ (or, recognised) him* yesterday^. 

4. AkoJiavni^ o isanimaiva ? = 'When} didst thou see us? 

5. Aenai^ u isanidava ? = Wherei did you see them? 

6. Arnninai ka wani'ava = We (tatou) saw him two days ago. 

7. Kdi^, kdi^ ke isanikava ? = Who^, and who* were they who saw us ? 

8. Nana} a* rebaniava^ * = It was^ I, P who deceived* him*. 

9. lana e rebani^uva = lt was he, he who lied to me. 

10. Naida i rebaniova = We, we deceived thee. 

11. Onina o rcftaniw^iiva = Thou, thou didst lie to us. 

12. Uida u rebanidava =YoM, you deceived them. 

13. Isada ka rebaniava = We, we deceived them. 

14. lada ke rebanikava = They, they deceived us. 

16. Kdi e rebanimuiva .2 = Who is he (that) deceived you ? 

(2) In the following examples the verb boeboe, to call, is shortened 
in composition to boena, which, in accordance with the rule, is changed 
to boeni. The verb veni, to give, to take, to bring, applied either to 
material things, or to words and opinions, undergoes no change in 
composition. The verb vdmanu, to command, also remains unchanged 
in composition. 

1. A bo^nt'at;a = (Samoan : Sa ou valaau ia te oe) I called thee. 

2. E &oeni'ut7a = He called me. 

3. / feoemwuiva = We called you. 

4. O 6ogwimaiva= Thou didst call us. 
6. U boeni*ava = You called him. 

6. Ka boenidava = We called them. 

7. fCe boenikava = They called us. 

8. Ravina a venVova=:I took (it) to you yesterday. 

9. AkokdvaV- «• veni^uva^* .2 = Wheni did he* bring* (it) to me* ? 

10. Vabukanai i venimuiva = We took it to you last night. 

11. Revarevana venimaiva = Thou didst bring the letter (tun) to us. 

12. Kabakabana u venidava = You gave to them this morning. 

13. Araninai ka vd'manuava = We ordered (commanded) him two nights ago 
(or, days ago). 

14. Akokavai ke vdmanu'mm .? = When did tbey command thee? 

15. Nana ravina a vdmanumuiva = Iy I ordered you yesterday. 

16. Paulona e vdmanu'uva='Pa,\iio, he commanded me. 

§5. The Adjectival Pronoun in Composition with the 

Noun qualified by it. 

In the following examples the nouns ana, father ; aida, mother ; 
and isorey parent ; have the adjectival pronoun a^u or e'u joined to the 
noun together with the suffix na, denoting the singular number, or the 

I* Isanv ova = verb isani^ pron. Ace. c. '0 (thee), and the past tense suffix va.] 
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suffix da, denoting the plural numbers, as : aua-a^u-na shortened to 
aua-*U'na ; isore-e^u-da shortened to tsore-^u-da, 

1. Aua'una^* Vaena^^ThiB^ (is) my^ tather^. 

2. Auanana aatiana^ That (is) his father. 

3. Auamaina aenaiva .*= Where (is) oar father? 

4. Atuimuna &a« ?= Where (is) your father ? 

5. Auammna aaenanai=Y onr father (is) yonder. 

6. Auakana kcuikaanai = Our Father (is) in heaven. 

7. Aufidana arunat = (Samoan : O loo i luga lo latou Tama) TheirFather (is) 
above. 

8. Aida*una has ?= Where is my mother ? 

9. Aidanana} * «* kanava^ aena^ f = Where* has* his' mother^ gone^ to ? 

10. Aidamaina^^ ^ »raava^= (Samoan: locfi malon* lo matou^ Una}) Our 
mother is strong. 

11. Aidamuna e hoeni*ova=YonT mother called yon. 

12. Aidamuina e baurava= (Samoan: SagaXue lo outou Una) Your (pi.) mother 
worked. 

13. Aidakana e ravukaiva^Out mother is lazy. 

14. Aidadana unananat= Their mother is here (Samoan : O loo iinei lo latou 
Una). 

15. Isoreruida ke vasiva = His parents have gone. 

16. Isoremuda^^ kifi mauriva^ = T\lj^ parents^ are* living*. 

17. Isore^uda ke ked 'ai'aiva ~ (Samoan : Va leva ona oH o o*u mdtua) My 
parents have been long dead. 

18. Isor^iaida Samoanai = (Samoan : O loo i Samoa o matou mdtua) Our 
parents are in Samoa. 

[A comparison of the foregoing examples will shew that the 
adjectival proaouu in composition is the same as the adjectival 
pronoun detached, as given in columns 4 and 5 of the Tahle, Le,, that 
the final vowel is elided in composition cf, aua-una and isoremuda, 

Timoteo has in these examples given as a useful aid to the verhal 
particles of other dialects The pronouns of column 2 of the Tahle 
fulfil in all respects the function of verbal particles. Compare, for 
example, the use of the pronoun 8rd pers. sing, after the noun with 
the verbal particles in the Samoan sentences.] 

The noun naku, offspring, child (son or daughter), with the adjec- 
tival pronoun, as naku^una, my son (or, daughter) ; nakunana, his son 
(or, daughter) ; n^kumaida, our children ; nakumuda, thy children ; 
nakumuida, your children ; nakukada, our children ; nakudada, their 
children. 

VoCABUIiABY. 

Nonoa, good, blessed. Kakd, bad. 

Aummoa, to love, to be kind to. Vavaikakd, bad conduct, sin, un- 

kindness. 
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Examples : 

1. Nakuuda^^ a* aunonoa* venidava^ = {Sa.jno&u) Ua cnfi alofa^ atu'^ i la*u^ 
fanau^=l love my children. 

2. Nakunada he nonoava =(Sftmoan) Ua manuia lana fanau^HiB children are 
hlessed. 

3. Nakumaida ke vavaikakdvass(Sejnoaja) Ua amioleaga a matou fanau^Oxa 
children are bad in conduct. 

4. Nakumuda ke vavainonoava =Thy children are good in conduct. 

5. Nakumuida^ * da^ u* vaisadava'^ = You* do^ not teach' your* children*. 
[Probably the Bnglish of this sentence should be, *Your children have not yet 
been taught by you.'] 

6. Nakukada da ke nonoava^Out children are not good. 

7. Nakudada da ke isa^ikuva^ Their children are not wise (clever). 

8. Nakukaka ke booboova^Owc children are stupid (Samoan : valelea), 

9. Naktikada^^ kefi isa^iku^ e* V6'o^ = (Samoan) Ua^ popoto* ea a latou^ fanau\ 
pe^ leai^ .»=Are their children clever, or not? 

10. Nana a awnonoa venimutva = (Samoan) O a'u, na ou aJLofa atu ia te outou== 
I, I loved you. 

[Sentences 1 to 10 give us veni as a directive word, like mai and 

atu in Samoan, Here veni = atu.] 

§6. Use of Negative and PRomBiriVB Pabtigles. 

(a) The negative particle da, in the sentences where the past tense 
is used, is equivalent to the Samoan le, lsH=noi, not yet. 

The following illustrative examples of this usage contain the verbs 
kdura, to seek ; and kavaria, to obtain, to find. [In composition with 
the pronoun, as before stated, the final a is changed into i, unless as 
in kavaria ; dropping the final a is all that is necessary.] 

1. Da^ a^ kavariova^^ (Eabadian) = 5a cm* le^ maua^ oc* (Samoan) =P did* noti 
find^ you*. 

2. Da^ e^ kavari*uva=8a na^ U^ waua^ a*tt* = He did* not^ find* me*. 

3. Da i kduriava= Matou te lei sailia o ia = We did not seek him. 

4. Da kaurimaiva—E te lei sailia i matou =Thou didst not seek us. 

5. Da u kavaridava^Tou te lei maua i latou =You did not find them. 

(b) Da in the future tense of the verb to which it applies is 

equivalent to a prohibition (Samoan, 'aua) ; and it is followed by the 

precative pronoun, emaf oma, uma, etc. {vide Column 7 of Table, and 

Note 6, §8.) 

Examples: 

1. Da^ ema^^ vavaia* (Kabadian) = /a® ^aiia^ wa* tefaia* (Samoan) = Let* him* 
not^ do* it. 

2. Da^ oma^^ kana* *er(fi=Ia^ 'aua^ e* te toe^ aZu* s=Do^ not' thou* come* 
again^. 

3. Da^ uma^^ hoeni^u*'^ ^eTifi = la^ *aua^ tou^ te toe^ valaau* ia te^ a'w = Don't^* 
you* call* again^ to me*. 

(c) The negative ve*o (Samoan, leai) is used with the precative 
pronoun, as emu ve*o=ia leai (Samoan). 
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1. Vawna} ema^ ve*o^=Ia leai se taua='Lei^ there be no* war^. 

Ve^o is also used with the pronoun of the past tense e, as e ve*ova = 
ua uma (Sam.) = it is finished — implying, of course, prohibition. A 
more emphatic prohibition is obtained by using the negative noku, as 
e nokuiut, (Samoan : tui uma, ua soia) = \i is finished, that suffices. 

2. Vaioda^ kema^ nofcw* = (Samoan) la^ soia^ o tawai = Let the wars^ ceased 

(d) Other examples illustrating the use of the negatives da, ve^o, 
and noku : 

1. Da ha aftinofcuva = (Samoan) Tatou te lei f(iaumaina = 'We had not finished. 

2. Pa ke kauri kava = Latou te lei sailia i tatou = They did not seek ub. 

3. Ravina da a i8ani^ova = Ou te lei iloa oe ananafi^l did not know (see) yon 
yesterday. 

4. Ravina da e inaniuva = Na te lei iloa au ana7uifi = 'Re did not see me 
yesterday. 

6. Aranina da i isaniava^We did not see him two days ago. 

6. Kahakabana da o maiva = Yon did not come this morning. 

7. ravaruna} da^ m® burvava* = Yovfi did not* fish* to-day^ (You have not yet 
fished to-day). 

8. Akokekena da ka anianiva = Tatou te lei aai i le ooat^Zi = Wedid not eat in 
the forenoon. 

9. Kehada^ da^ k^ nakunava* = They^ have not* cooked* (boiled) any food^. 

10. Da ke urainimaiva = They did not send us. (v. uratna = send). 

11. Vaida^ da^ fiema^ arduboo^'^ vaisa^='Let^ not* some^ still^ (continue to) 
contend* withouf^ cause. 

12. Uida^ da^ uma^ vdnuunuumui* '^ = [(Literally) Do not* you' cause* distress 
to yourselves* by yourselves^.] Do not distress yourselves. 

13. Vaida^ da^ kemn^ mekdu* AaraM*= Let* not any be^ needlessly* afraid*. 

14. Uida^ da^ uvwP nu^bakava* = Do not* ye^ be troubled* in mind. 

§7. Adverbials and Prepositions. 
[I give here a class of words in the Eabadi language which 
Timoteo has placed together, being apparently unable to distinguish 
their special and distinctive function in the sentence. With regard to 
many of these expressions he remarks that there is nothing with which 
tl:ey compare as to meaning in the Samoan language, and he renders 
them by phrases which I translate as literally as possible in English.] 

Fa&a = very (Samoan : matud) Dokaddka = \erj (Samoan : niatud) 

Fer« = exceedingly (Samoan : sili) BaA;a = greatly (Samoan : tel') 

Jlfafi/c€fea7ia= (intensive adverb) JReava^ fixedly (Samoan: tuviau) 

Fawa = still (Samoan : pga) 0?7na = (relative, Figuifying cause, or 
iCava= Why? What? (Samoan : Se df origin, or relation) 

Oledf) 

Akona = da.y (literally, sun), and /cava = what ? make up the word akokdvaifmm 
when ? (past or future). 



THE PERST INHABITANTS OF THF, 
ELLICE GROUP. 



By S. Percy Smith. 



THIS Group of Islands is situated between Lat. 6°30 and g°80 
soutb, and between 176" and ITS^SO west Long., or in other 
■words, some 650 miles north-west of Samoa, 

That the Islands were colonised from Samoa, the following notes 
given to Mr. W. Churchill and myself in October, 1897, at Apia, 
Samoa, by Sapolu, will prove. 

Sapolu was sent by the London Mission Society to the Elliee 
Islands in 1870 in order to introduce the Gospel there. On his 
arrival at Nanomea, the most northerly of the group, he was much 
struck with the similarity of the language to his own. Their manners 
and customs were also very like the Samoans. So soon as Sapolu 
bad acquired a command of the language, he made inquiries as to 
their origin, when they told him that according to their traditions 
they came originally from Samoa. In the times of Malietoa-La'uli 
(? La'auli), a division arose between his sons, of whom there were 
four — La'a, Folasa, Atoa and Fua-i-Upi>lu— when the two first-named 
decided to leave their home in Samoa and search for some new country 
in which to settle. They gathered together their immediate adherents 
and sailed away north in two alia or double canoes, not knowing 
where they were going, or what land they should fetch ; but they 
finally reached Vaitupu Island in the Elliee Group. Here they lived 
for some time, and then the two 'brothers quarelled. In consequence 
of this, Folassa decided to search for some other resting place, and 
started away in his alia for the north. He discovered Funafuti (which 
is S.S.W. of Vaitupu) and other islands, and finally settled down at 
Nanomea, the most northerly of the group. SapiJlu referred to the 
direction in which Folasa steered as lalo, north, and gave to Nanomea 
another name — LaJomea — in addition to that it is ordinarily known by. 
35 
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There were no inhabitants on these islands when Folasa dis- 
covered them, nor cocoa-nuts, but they took some of the latter with 
them and planted them. The people of Nanomea profess to still 
retain Folasa's seat, on which he used to sit. 

Sapolu stated that his people (the Samoans) retain a tradition of 
these canoes having left Samoa, and that when he was about to start 
for these islands, Malietoa-Talavao (the late king) told him that he 
would find relations there, and sent a message by SapOlu to them, 
which the people received with pleasure, and acknowledged that Malie- 
toa was their relative. This greatly facilitated Sapolu's work of 
introducing the Gospel. The fact of Malietoa having sent this mes- 
sage, clearly proves that there had been communication between 
Samoa and the Ellice Group since the migration of Folasa and 
La'a. 

The name of the burial place of the chiefs on Nanomea, is Maunga- 
vaea, named after Vaea, the mountain behind Apia on which E. L. 
Stevenson is buried. Moreover, nearly all the names of places on 
Nanomea, are repetitions of those found in the Va-i-maunga, or 
district lying behind Apia, Upolu, whilst some few of them are named 
after places in the Fale-a-lili district of Upolu, a district that lies on 
the south coast of that island. Both of these districts form part of 
the Tua-masanga territory. None of the Nanomea names are to be 
found in Samoa outside Tua-masanga. The burial place referred to 
above, although called Maunga-Vaea or Mount Vaea, is not more 
than twenty feet high, for Nanomea is a low coral atoll. 

Judging from some genealogical tables in Mr. Churchill's posses- 
sion, Malietoa-La^auli flourished about fourteen or fifteen generations 
ago, but we must await the publication of that gentleman's collection 
of Samoan traditions to fix the period of this Malietoa correctly. 
Fifteen generations, according to the measure of a generation adopted 
by the Polynesian Society, would be equal to about 375 years, or in 
other words, this migration to the Ellice Group occurred about the 
year 1626. 

In connection with the Ellice Group, a very large amount of 
interesting and useful information will be found in Mr. Chas. Hedley's 
" The Atoll of Funifuti " published by Trustees of the Australian 
Museum, Sydney, 1897. 



A WA.E SONG OF THE OROPAA. CLAN 
OP TAHITI. 



Dictated to John Bbandeb and S. Percy Smith, at Papaea, 

Tahiti, Auoobt, 1897. 

Translated *sd Noted bt Miss TEnnu Henri. 



Te Bmi i Tupua, 


Te-Rua-i-Tupua, 


Te Bua-i-Tahito ib. \ 


Te-Ruaof oldl 


Mu te tai mai ra yau, 


By the sea have I come, 


Mat te mahn tenaa. 


From the mlstj land. 


Te-Tou, nohonift arobft e 1 


Te-Tou, mj home beloved ! 


E ho atu anei ia Bua-i-tupua tahito 


To Huu-i.TupuB of old moat the 


la vai toru ? E t'ou (eoua maitai e. 


'Threewaters'"bepTeii? O,mjgoodlaiid 


Papara to'u lenaa, ia man ! 


Papara Is the land I'll hold. 


Toa ivaiva, 


Raging warrior, 


Ua fatata i tau m&i te odo. 




Ho atu anei ia Bua-1-tupua i tahito, 


Shall the ' three waters ■ be fiiven 


la vai toru ? To'u leoua maitai e. 


ToBuaitupuaofold? 0, my good land 


Papara to'u tenua ia mau I 


Papara ia the land I'll hold 1 


TernmaneicaOropaael 


It IB lowering over Otopaa I 


Mai ta'na moua, tapu raatini, 




Mai tete te ruma ; 


Clamour ia brooding ; 


Ta ta'i nei te (anaua oura rii maraa ; 


The little ehrimps of the marae are crying 


E tere Ht[o,t e feti, e leta ; 


Ab the sweep of Hiro cornea the outbreak. 



' The ' three watera ' are chief boundaries in the Papara District, Tahiti. 

t From Di. Emerson, at Honolulu, I got the fallowing ' saying ' in regard t< 
Hiro or Wbiro, the noted navigator, thus showing a knowledge of him in Hawaii ai 
well as in the Southern Pacific: — 
Pa mai, pa mai. Blow, blow, 

Ka matani o Hilo, Wind ol Hilo, 

ffaiho aku ka ipu iki 1 Put aside the small calahai>h 1 

Kuu ma ka ipu nui I Bring fortli the big calabash I 

Hu I hu I kai kohola 1 Toss, toas, ocean of the whale. 
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Pati fenua ia oe. They will leap upon the land by thee. 

Tu ra, e oroi, pua Still, then driven by the wind, 

Te manu moaa rii. Shall the little mountain birds be. 

Papa tane te fatu e mau e I Bock, the man, shall be in possession. 

This song is very valuable, and is a history in itself. The wOTding 
is in very old style, and two of the lines in the last stanza would now 
be compared thus : — 

** Te tere Hiro, e feti, e feta." Mai te tere Hiro ra te tupu o te tamai. 

** Tu ra, e oroi, e pua." E tia ra, e purara^ e puMa. 

Papara was always a valiant district, well peopled, and ever loyal 
to their rulers by right or by conquest. All the body of chiefs, one 
above the other, as in every Tahitian district, were more or less con- 
nected by kindred ties, but conservative in regard to their rank. * Ei 
ta'u tua nei oe e hoi atu ai * was a proverbial saying of a superior chief 
to his inferior relative, and the latter were mostly zealous in main- 
taining the dignity of the former. 

It was thus with the old chief Tati, the head of the Teva Clan of 
Papara, who stands in Tahitian history as ^Tune des plus grandes figures 
de son histoire,' as he was deservedly called by the French at the time 
of his death. 

He fought valiantly under his chiefs in resisting Pomare the First, 
and with dignity submitted at last to his sway. And under Pomare 
the Second he became prominent as an orator as well as warrior. He 
embuaced Christianity while religious friction prevailed, and stood by 
the king in the last decisive blow between the christians and heathens, 
as shown in Ellis's * Polynesian Eesearches.' He became orator and 
chancellor to Queen Pomare, and when she fled to Raiatea during the 
struggle with the French, the latter offered him the throne I But true 
to his colours he stoutly declined it, saying, * No, Pomare is our right- 
ful sovereign, and we must wait for her.' Being a man of the strictest 
integrity and high intelligence, which was manifest in his admirable 
physique, he soon obtained the regard and respect of all foreign people, 
and especially the French, under whose rule he died. 

It was so also with Tati's granddaughter, Mrs. Salmon, (Te Arii- 
oe-hau). She, in her turn, refused the throne at the hands of the 
French, and with her husband, Mr. Salmon, sought the presence of 
the Queen at Raiatea, to persuade her to return to her kingdom. And 
it was she at last who conveyed the message from the Queen to the 
French Governor that she was willing to accept the new order of 
things. Too honest in her loyalty to allow her family to infringe on 
the claims of the Pomares, it is only since her death that so much 
confusion in regard to family ties has been created. 



THE Bie-BAES. 



By Joshua Rutland, 



^■^ 



IHEN the English entered Orissa in 180S the Rajah of Paiikud 

concealed himself, believing them to he " a people with pig- 
faces and hu^e drooping ears in which they enrapped their bodies at 
night, as it was very cold in their country." According to popular 
tradition, Southern India was at some remote period over-run with 
monsters or demons of this description. In 1876 Mr. H. M. Stanley 
was told by Rumanika, King of Karagw4, in Central Africa, " From 
Bntwa, Mkingaga is to the left of you about three days journey. 
Some of the Wasiwa saw a strange people in one of those tar -off 
lands who had long ears descending to their feet ; one ear formed a 
mat to sleep on, the other served to cover him from the cold, like a 
dressed hide ! " 

A story frequently related by the natives of the New Guinea coast 
to the Rev. J. Chalmers was of a " long-eared tribe. They also live 
yery far away on the mountain tops in the midst of perpetual cold ; 
but Nature, ever kind, has cared for ihem in supplying them with a 
covering. They have long ears, so long and broad as to serve the 
purpose of a pair of blankets. When retiring for the night they 
spread one ear under them, and use the other as a covering, thus 
making themselves very comfortable. 

Between India, New Guinea, and the Malay Archipelago, there is 
abundant evidence of intercouse dating back to a very remote period. 
In Central Africa we find traces of ancient Malayan civilization., and 
Dr. Barth, speaking of the conquering Fulbf, who ruled in Timbuctoo 
at the time of his visit, says : " No doubt it is impossible for us with 
our faint knowledge of the migration of, in general, and of African 
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tribes, in particular, to explain how this tribe came to settle in the 
region along the lower ccurse of the Senegal, as their type is dis- 
tinguished in so very remarkable a way from the character of the other 
tribes settled in that neighbourhood, and evidently bears more resem- 
blance to some nations whose dwelling-places are in the far east, such 
as the Malays, with whom M. Eichwald, in his ingenious but hypo- 
thetical essay on the Fula, endeavoured to connect them, by way of 
Moroe. I myself am of opinion that their origin is to be sought for 
in the direction of the east, but this refers to an age which for us is 
enveloped in impenetrable darkness." Considering how exactly the 
stories of the Big-Eared People agree, and that the three widely 
separated places wherein they were found have at some remote time 
been in communication with the Malay Islands, a unity of origin is 
more probable than that they have been independent creations ; but 
how can such an unnatural conception be accounted for. Myths 
generally can be traced to fact. Amongst the ancient monuments of 
Easter Island are colossal human figures which, though well-featured, 
have disproportionately large pendant ears. According to a native 
tradition the monuments were constructed by people called ** The Big- 
Ears." The stone images recently discovered on Necker Island, 
though small and grotesque, resemble the great statutes in having 
monstrous pendant ears. Prescott, in his description of the Peruvian 
court, gives the following particulars : " The novices (candidates for 
the order of chivalry) then drew near, and, kneeling one by one before 
the Inca, he pierced their ears with a golden bodkin, and this was 
suffered to lemain there till an opening had been made large enough 
for the enormous pendants which were peculiar to their order, and 
which gave them, with the Spaniards, the name of ** Orejones." This 
ornament was so massive in the ears of the sovereign that the cartilage 
was distended nearly to the shoulder, producing what seemed a mon- 
strous deformity in the eyes of the Europeans, though under the magical 
influence of fashion it was regarded as a beauty by the natives." ** The 
larger the hole," remarks a contemporary, "the more of a gentleman." 
The natives of Easter Island when discovered by Europeans had 
their ears extended, often to the shoulders, by an elastic ring being 
inserted into a slit made in the ear-lobe. In the interior of Borneo 
the Dyaks still enlarge their ears by suspending to them heavy tin 
ornaments ; and Kobert Drury has left the following account of some 
persons of rank with whom he came in contact during his imprison- 
ment in Madascar : "I asked them where their country lay. They 
said it was a mountainous inland place divided into two kingdoms, 
called Amboerlambo, and governed by two brothers — they had vast 
large ears with bright silver plates in them glittering like comets. I 
was curious to know how they came so, and they told me. When they 
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are young a small hole is made and a piece of lead put in it at first 
After the wound is healed they have a small spring-ring put in, which 
dilates it by degrees, and after this another, till the hole is large 
enough ; then they place in it these silver plates, which are neatly 
made and exactly adjusted to the hole with great care for fear of 
breaking it. Some of these holes in their ears are large enough for a 
woman's hand to go through. They have artificers among themselves 
who make these ornaments. The poorer sort, they said, who could 
not afford silver had them of tutaneg, which they csMed ferochfuty,** 

Artificially enlarged ears have evidently been a mark of distinction 
throughout Oceania since a very remote period. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the ** Big-Ears" of tradition, whose memory is preserved 
in the great statues of Easter Island, were widely known. To these 
ancient people the strange stories found in Southern India, Central 
Africa, and New Guinea may refer. Like the classic fable of the 
Centaurs, it may be a distorted record of a once dreaded people. 




OBITUARY. 



S. E. PEAL, F.R.G.S. 




|E much regret to notice the death of a valued member of the 
Society, in the person of Mr. S. E. Peal, F.R.G.S. He has 
contributed more than once to the pages of the Journal, but 
has done much more by correspondence, many of his letters on the 
inland tribes of India being illustrated with spirited pen and ink 
sketches. His loss to the Society is all the greater, for his great 
knowledge of the people of India enabled him to assist in the solving 
of the problem of the ** Whence of the Polynesians," which recent 
investigations seem to indicate as being in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Peal's Assam home. 

Mr. Peal has bequeathed to the Society thirty-five volumes of 
valuable Philological and Ethnological works on Northern India, etc., 
and some MSS. of his own. 

We reprint from the " (klcutta Englishman," of August 12th, 
1897, some account of his life and services. 

AN ASSAM NATUBALIST. 



Few men in Assam were so widely known or so much esteemed as Mr. S. E. Peal, 
whose death took place at Sipon on the 29th July. He belonged to a period in 
Assam history that may be said to have closed with his death — a period of discovery 
and investigation. Scott, Bruce, Jenkins, Masters, Griffith, Robinson, Butler, 
Hannay, Simmons, and Peal are names that will live in intimate association with 
the province. Like all his predecessors, Mr. Peal had no hesitation in regarding 
discovery as preferable to personal advancement. He was a public benefactor, 
but his liberality to the tea-planting interest became the direct cause of his own 
losses. So long as tea-planting exists, a debt of gratitude will be due to " Sam " 
Peal, the full value of which may not be appreciated perhaps by the present 
generation. His Ufe was thrown away so far as his personal advancement as a 
tea-planter was concerned, tie progressed from one discovery to another, superior 
to and oblivious of personal discomfort and loss. 

It was perhaps a mistake that Mr. Peal was a tea-planter at all. He was 
essentially a naturalist. Had his brother planters but recognised his value in this 
respect, and undertaken to pay him a small monthly salary so that he might be 
free to devote every minute of his time to his favourite study, his investigations 
would have been invaluable. As it was Mr. Peal was the discoverer of the 
mosquito, or, as he loved to call it, the " tea bug." With the utmost patience he 
watched the growth of "blight '' as it was then called, and when his neighbours 
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were prepared to wring their hands and regard the progress of the disease as a 
calamity that could neither be accounted for nor averted, Mr. Peal sat down among 
his bushes resolved to see how the mysterious spots on the leaves were produced. 
And he did, for it was not long before he witnessed a small insect fly on to a leaf 
and proceed to puncture it by its powerful proboscis. Watching the exact spot 
(his patience knew no limits) he remained for hours until the punctures became 
coloured and the leaf distorted in the characteristic manner. He then caught a 
number of the insects and inclosed them in an empty kerosene oil can with a few 
twigs of tea, perfectly free from puncturings, and when a few hours later these 
were removed they were found to be punctured. In this way he demonstrated to 
his friends the true cause of the ** blight." His discovery was first announced in 
the ** Bengal Times," and subsequently a correspondence ensued in the " English- 
man," and when the information thus brought to light had matured, Mr. Peal 
wrote his scientific paper on the subject that appeared in the Journal of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, in the Volume for 1872. And let it be added, our knowledge 
of this the most alarming of all tea pests has not materially advanced since, 
though some of the peculiarities of the insect were worked out by the late Mr. 
Wood- Mason. 

But Mr. Peal made many other discoveries besides the mosquito. He was the 
first to make known the fact that the shoots of tea that were commonly seen to 
topple over and die were killed by a yellow beetle since known as Peal's beetle. 
The life history of that insect he was able to work out, and in this as in many 
other instances his invaluable services to entomology have been freely acknowledged. 
And he was no less successful as a botanist. One of his most recent contributions 
to this branch of science was a l^t of the commoner economic timber trees of the 
Assam Valley. As a student of ethnology he had few equals. For a life-time he 
devoted himself untiringly to the study of the aboriginal tribes of Assam, and 
perhaps knew more about their habits and modes of life than any other person of 
his day. The late Professor Ehlers, during his explorations in India, was not slow 
to perceive the value of Mr. Peal's knowledge. He employed him to procure a 
collection of all the articles of dress and adornment of the various hill tribes of 
Assam, and it is now believed that in consequence Germany possesses quite as fine 
as, and in some respects a better collection of Assam ethnological objects than is 
to be found either in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, or the British Museum, 
London. Personally Mr. Peal was a man of the most amiable and generous 
nature, whom to know was to love and admire. His life was freely expended in 
the unselfish pursuit of scientific enquiries, entirely apart from the hope of personal 
reward. He had the enthusiasm of the true searcher after knowledge, and in 
whatever field his lot had been cast, his would always have been the praise due for 
original research and investigation. He was a voluminous writer, his papers 
appearing chiefly in the Agri-Horticultural Society's Journal and in the Asiatic 
Society's Journal. As a newspaper correspondent he was well-known, and his 
letters on the tea industry and on many other matters have frequently led to 
interesting and instructive controversies. 
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